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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 1925 TO 1975 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation, Miami University 


ABSTRACT 


In view of the interest in population growth in the United States and the prac- 
tical value that accurate estimates of future growth would have, there is here pre- 
sented an estimate of the population of the United States by ten-year periods up to “ 
1975, the data being given separately for urban and rural populations and also by 
nativity groups. 

In other population estimates which have appeared from time to time, the cen-, 
sus enumerations are generally used for calculating absolute increases, rates of in- 
crease, or as a basis for computing growth curves. In this estimate the total popula- 
tion is used as a point from which to start. Future trends are estimated separately 
for such factors as birth-rates, death-rates, immigration, and rural-urban migration. 

e The total population at future dates is therefore the calculated result of several pre- 
dicted factors, rather than an original prediction in itself. o 

The results show a less rapid population increase for the future, making the 

reckless expansion of industrial plants, real estate additions, and the like unwarrant- i 

ed, but perhaps allowing us to catch up with our needs in social and civic activities 


such as schools, hospitals, and other essential facilities. 


What is to be the growth of population in the United States dur- 
ing the balance of the twentieth century? Estimating the future 
course of population has been of interest to mankind for a long 
time, but it seems as though it has been especially popular in the 
last decade. Business executives, editors, college presidents, scien- 
tists, and men in other walks of life have been making predictions, 
not deterred by the unfortunate way in which actual population 
growth has usually erred from the predictions of earlier forecasters. 
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There have been exceptions to this, of course, for once in a while a 
man has been so wise or lucky as to have his estimates come true 
for several decades. An interesting example is Francis Bonynge, 
whose predictions for the United States, published in 1852 and 
shown in Table i, did not differ from census enumerations by as 
much as 5 per cent until more than half a century had passed. Per- 
haps it is the fortunate experience of such an occasional individual, 
as well as the great importance of an accurate knowledge of future 
growth, that maintains the supply of forecasts. 


TABLE I 


Unttep STATES POPULATION ESTIMATES OF BONYNGE* 


WHITE NEGRO Totat, WHITE AND NEGRO 

Per Cent 

Bonynge’s rror Bonynge’s Error Bonynge’s Error 

Estimate from Estimate from Estimate from 

19,668,736 0.6 3,598,762 | — 1.1 23,267,498 0.3 
1860..... 26,552,793 | — 1.4 4,392,043 | — I.1 | 30,045,736 | — 1.3 
1870..... 34,518,630 0.5 5,394,755 | — 9-5 | 39,883,385 0.4 
Zee0..... 43,148,287 | — 0.6 6,554,298 | — 0.4 49,702,585 | — 0.6 
ae 53,935,358 | — 2.1 8,010,785 7.0 61,946,143 | — 1.0 
67,419,197 °.9 9,894,614 12.0 77,313,811 2.2 
ae 84,273,996 3.1 12,102,930 23.2 | 96,376,926 5.3 
1980..... 105,342,405 II.1 14,809,044 41.5 | 120,151,530 14.1 
1960..... 264,907,060 186,789,948 |........ 


* Francis Bonynge, The Future Wealth of America (New York, 1852). 


Methods used in estimating future population have varied as 
much as the type of men who have worked on the problem. It has 
often been assumed that the increase in decades just past would 
continue for several more decades, either at the same relative rate 
or with the same absolute gain. Bonynge himself followed a modi- 
fied rate method, assuming for whites a rate of increase of 35 per 
cent for 1850—60 (approximately the rate of past decades), 30 per 
cent for 1860-70, and 25 per cent for later decades. For Negroes 
he estimated that the rate for future decades would remain station- 
ary at 23 per cent for slaves and 15 per cent for free colored, slight- 
ly under the rates of 1830-40 and considerably below the rates for 
other decades before 1850. His failure to decrease the Negro rate 
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after 1880 and the white rate after 1910 accounts for the early er- 
rors in Negro estimates and for the figures all becoming fantastic 
during the twentieth century. 

Curve artists have been quite numerous among the forecasters, 
their offerings including various arcs, parabolas, and logistic curves 
which are demonstrated to fit past growth and are prolonged to in- 
dicate the future. The estimates of Pearl and Reed are probably 
the best known and most discussed of this group. From a popular 
standpoint their predictions seem too low. In view of the fact that 
population increased from about 50,000,000 in 1880 to about 105,- 
000,000 in 1920, many believe that by 2,000 it will be much larger 
than Pearl and Reed’s estimate of 185,000,000. Certainly if the 
population were to grow from 1920 to 2000 at the same rate as from 
1880 to 1920, it would amount to about 463,000,000, though it 
would not attain the mark of 703,000,000 set by Bonynge! 

From a scientific standpoint the claim of Pearl and Reed that 
they have established a “law of population growth” by their logistic 
curves is questioned on several sides. Certain critics assert that it 


is no law of population growth, but simply a curve which may or / 


may not fit the past and future better than other curves which have 
been calculated. 

In view of the interest in population growth and the practical 
value that accurate estimates would have, the Scripps Foundation 
is presenting another exhibit of what the future may have in store. 
These predictions have one point of difference which may distin- 
guish them. Other population estimates are based almost entirely 
on the size of the population in the past. These census enumera- 
tions are used for calculating absolute increases, rates of increase, 
or as a basis for computing growth curves. In the forecasts of the 
Scripps Foundation, however, the total population is used as a point 
from which to start. Future trends are estimated separately for 
such factors as birth-rates, death-rates, and immigration. The total 
population at future dates is therefore the calculated result of sev- 
eral predicted factors, rather than an original prediction in itself. 

The plan followed has been to add to the population on Janu- 
ary I, 1920, the estimated excess of births over deaths and the net 
immigration during the five-year period, thus obtaining the prob- 
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able population on January 1, 1925. This process has been repeat- 
ed by five-year periods up to January 1, 1975. Because of the large 
variations in the birth- and death-rates of different groups of the 
population, it has seemed desirable to keep native whites, foreign 
whites, and Negroes separate, and to subdivide each of these 
groups into urban and rural. Five-year age divisions have been used 
in every case. Children born of foreign or mixed parentage within 
each five-year period have been counted as part of the native-born 
population under five years of age at the end of the period, the for- 
eign-born group being kept up by immigration only. Internal mi- 
gration from rural to urban communities has been estimated for 
each group. The sexes have not been kept separate for native whites 
and Negroes, the present sex ratio of each being assumed to con- 
tinue in the future about as at present, since it depends so largely 
on the ratio at birth. With foreign whites, however, immigration 
under the new quota regulations may be sufficiently different from 
the unrestricted movement of earlier years so that the sex ratio 
may change considerably. 

Since the census population for January 1, 1920, was used as 
the starting-point from these estimates, it was necessary to make 
certain adjustments in it. As in most other censuses, there appears 
to have been an underenumeration of children under five years of 
age. This is important, not only in itself, but because it affects the 
numbers to which birth-rates are applied in later years. The 
amount of underenumeration of children under one year of age was 
taken as 9 per cent for whites and 25 per cent for Negroes.’ The 
rate of omission of children 1-2 years of age in the original registra- 
tion states was calculated from the 1919-20 life tables by subtract- 
ing from the adjusted births in 1918 the deaths of these births in 
1918—19* and dividing the remainder by the number of children 
1-2 years of age shown by the census, January 1, 1920. Assuming 
these states to be representative, this indicated that the census 
population 1—2 years of age should be increased by 8 per cent in the 
case of the whites and 25 per cent in the case of the Negroes. A 

*Elbertie Foudray, United States Abridged Life Tables, 1919-20, p. 9. 

* Using the percentages in James W. Glover, United States Life Tables, Table 
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similar method was followed for births in 1917, the resulting per- 
centages of omission for children 2—3 years of age being 4 per cent 
for whites and 13 per cent for Negroes. The survivors from births 
in 1916 agreed so closely with the census population of children 
3-4 years of age that no correction was made in this or the 4—5 


year age group. 
/ 


FUTURE DEATH-RATES AND SURVIVAL RATES 


The death-rates used in these population predictions were 
based on those in the Registration Area during 1900—04, 1910-14, 
and 1920-24, and on those of two low death-rate countries, Aus- 
tralia durng 1920-22 and New Zealand during 1922, a particularly 
favorable year. Death-rates for the native white population in the 
United States during future years were estimated partly on the 
basis that the trend from 1900-04 to 1920-24 would continue, and 
partly on the basis that a situation as favorable as that of New Zea- 
land would be reached in fifty years. More weight was given to the 

latter for most age divisions, the feeling being that part of the de- 

crease in rates from 1900 to 1920 in the Registration Area was due 

to the continued addition of rural states with lower specific death- 

rates than the more industrial states already included. In the age 

divisions over 75 years, the 1920 death-rates in the Registration 

Area were lower than those in Australia or New Zealand, and their 

downward trend was continued. This may be over-optimistic, since 

it is possible that a lowering of the death-rate at younger ages will it 
bring about a less robust population with greater mortality at older 
ages. 

To obtain rates for native whites in urban and rural communi- 
ties, five-year death-rates by five-year age divisions were calculated 
for the white population in cities and in rural parts from the 1910 
life tables,* and the ratio of each to their average (weighted accord- 
ing to the 1920 proportion of urban and rural) was secured. These } 
ratios were applied to the 1920-24 death-rates. Rates for later \ it 
years were divided into urban and rural on a similar basis, but as- i" 
suming a slightly more rapid decrease in the urban death-rates than 


* Tables 28, 30, 32, and 34. 
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in the rural, since there was a greater chance for improvement in 
the former. 

For foreign-born whites and Negroes the 1920-24 death-rates 
were used as a starting-point. Urban and rural rates in this period 
were obtained for the foreign-born whites the same as for the na- 
tive born. Those for the Negroes were based on the 1919-20 life 
tables,* states with over 5 per cent Negroes being assumed to repre- 
sent rural conditions, and twelve large cities and states with less 
than 4 per cent Negroes to represent urban conditions. Rates for 
males and females were calculated separately for foreign whites 
since there may be considerable change in the sex ratio of this 
group. For the future, the five-year urban and rural death-rates 
were assumed to show about the same percentage decline as those 
of the native whites. In all cases the decline in death-rates was as- 
sumed to be at a decreasing speed, since there is almost no indica- 
tion that the span of life is increasing. 

Subtracting the five-year death-rates from 1,000 gave the five- 
year survival rates which were used in the actual computations to 
simplify the process. These five-year survival rates as derived 
from the official one-year death-rates are shown in Table II, to- 
gether with the estimated survival rates for native whites and Ne- 
groes during certain future years. The expectation of life that cor- 
responds to these rates is also shown as an aid in measuring the 
extent of the change in them. 


FUTURE BIRTH-RATES 


Predicting the birth-rate of the United States in future years 
presented greater difficulties than did the death-rate. With the 
increasing spread of birth-control information and practice, child- 
bearing is coming under individual control faster than life exten- 
sion. Marked decreases in specific death-rates in the future prob- 
ably will come only through important medical discoveries or the 
accumulated results of slow progress in public health education. 
The birth-rate, on the other hand, by means of contraception may 
be cut rapidly and to a large extent, especially if childless and one- 
or two-child families with their economic advantages continue to 
meet with increasing social approbation. 


“Tables 3 and 4. 
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As a starting-point, birth-rates by age of mother were calcu- 
lated for the five-year period 1915-19 and adjusted so that the re- 
sulting number of births equaled the sum of children under five 
years of age, January 1, 1920, reported by the census, and deaths 
since birth in this group. Specific birth-rates for 1905—9 were ob- 
tained in a similar manner. Births during 1920-26 were estimated 
from current Birth Statistics according to the method in Table 
XIV, and are shown in Table III. It was assumed that the births 
in 1925 and 1926 were representative of 1925-29, except in the 


TABLE III 
BIRTHS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-29 (THOUSANDS) 


Total mated 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1920-24] 1925 1926 total 
1925-29 


White native mothers: 
795.8| 825.4] 783.7] 705.6) 814.6] 4,015.1] 800.6] 778.2] 3,947.0 
1,105 202.3/1,229.2] 6,051 5,963.0 
Total...........|1,991 .2|2,069 .5/1,964 .3/1,907 .9|2,043 .6] 9,910.0 
White foreign mothers: 
391.9] 306.2] 362.0) 351.2] 343.7] 1,845.0] 316.6] 306.6] 1,558.0 
120.5} 122.5} 111.7} 108.8} 106.3 569.8 98.1 95.1 483.0 
Total...........] 518.7] 473-7] 460.0] 450.0] 2,414.8] 414.7] 401.7] 2,041.0 
Negro: 
Urban*..... insite 83.7 86.0 78.5 78.4 81.9 408 .5 80.4 80.3 401 .6 
Rural*..... 246.0] 256.3] 241.4] 244.1] 260.9] 1,248. 270.3) 275.3) 1,273.7 
Total.... 320.7] 342.3] 319-9] 322.5] 342.8] 1,657.2] 350.7] 355.6] 1,675.3 
Total. -9|2, 780 .4/2,836.6/14,138.7/2,775 .7|2,710.9|13,626.3 


* Based on the 1920 division between urban and rural. See infra for migration. 


case of rural Negroes, where a reduction was made. Using these 
births and the calculated population for 1925 and 1930, specific 
rates were obtained for these two periods. They are shown in Table 
IV, together with those for 1905-9 and 1915-19. 

Perhaps because of the effect of war and post-war conditions, 
there were fluctuations in the trend of the specific birth-rates for 
most groups between 1905-9 and 1925-29. In the native white and 
Negro groups these rates declined from 1905-9 to 1915-19, rose 
in 1920—24, and declined to a lower level in 1925-29. Rates for the 
urban foreign whites rose from 1905-9 to 1915-19 and then de- 
clined, while those for the rural foreign whites declined throughout. 
In all of the four white groups, the rates in 1925-29 were lower 
than in all previous years, while in both Negro groups they were 
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next to the highest. The behavior of the native white rates is in 
general agreement with that of most European countries engaged 
in the World War. A decline in the birth-rate during the war was 
followed by a partial recovery, and that in turn by a decline to still 
lower levels. 

The trend of the Negro rates from 1905-9 to 1920-24 probably 
can be explained on the same basis as that of the native whites. 
That the 1925-29 rates did not show a greater decline may be due 
to a much slower spread of birth-control information among Ne- 
groes than whites. 

The birth-rates of the foreign born show different trends, prob- 
ably because these groups were much less affected by the war than 
were those of the native whites, most of the men not being subject 
to the selective draft. Furthermore, from 1910 through half of 
1914 there was a very large immigration, much of it coming from 
the high birth-rate countries of Southern and Eastern Europe and 
settling here in certain cities. These two conditions would account 
for a large part of the increase in the urban foreign-born white 
birth-rates from 1905-9 to 1915—19, contrary to the trend of other 
groups. 

Considering these facts, and the increasing spread of birth 
control, it seemed that the situation in 1925-29 might not have va- 
ried greatly from that shown if there had been no World War. In 
other words, the trend from 1905-9 to 1925-29 may be somewhat 
normal, and likely to be continued in the future. It is on this basis 
that birth-rates are predicted for years after 1930. For a time the 
rate of decline is estimated to speed up a little among Negroes on 
the supposition that they have not been reached by birth-control 
propaganda, especially in the rural parts, as have the whites. Bar- | 
ring this temporary exception, future declines are estimated to oc- 
cur at a decreasing relative rate. The predicted birth-rates appear 
in Table IV. 

IMMIGRATION 

If immigration continues under the present regulations it may 
be possible to estimate the future movement from the quota coun- 
tries fairly accurately. Equal accuracy can hardly be claimed, how- 
ever, regarding immigration from Mexico and perhaps from other 
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American nations in years to come. Indeed, the official figures for 
Mexican immigrants since 1920 are claimed by some to be consid- 
erably under the actual movement, due to the number of “wet 
backs” who are said to cross the Rio Grande surreptitiously. 

In this problem the official figures of about 2,000,000 immi- 
grants during 1920-24 have been used for that period. The future 


TABLE V 


NeEtT IMMIGRATION, 1920-24, AND ESTIMATES FOR LATER 
5-YEAR Periops (THOUSANDS) 


1920-24* 1925-29T 
AGE 
Divisions 


Male Female Female 


5° 25 
60 30 
7° 35 
174 63 
322 109 
262 89 
102 39 
34 13 
22 9 
14 8 
13 4 
13 4 
7 2 


1,143 430 


divisions from current reports of the Commissioner- 
t Later 5-year periods are assumed to be the same as 1925-29. 
movement has been estimated at 1,000,000 every five years, based 
largely on the reports from 1925 to 1927.° This may seem some- 
what low, but it is believed that there is more likelihood of the 
quota provisions being extended to additional countries, and thus 
checking the movement, than of their being relaxed. The immi- 
grants have been classified by age and sex, as is shown in Table V. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 
Because of the differences between urban and rural rates for 
births and deaths it appeared desirable to keep these groups sepa- 
ate. This necessitated estimating the net rural-urban migration by 


* Current reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration. 
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age divisions every five years for each race and nativity group. It 
is considered unimportant for the foreign born, however, on the as- 
sumption that they usually make their choice between urban and 
rural on their arrival as immigrants. 

The percentage of the population in rural communities was 
calculated by race and nativity groups for 1900, 1910, and 1920 
from the census. The downward trend of this percentage was esti- 
mated to continue in the future at a decreasing rate for native and 
foreign-born whites. The process then consisted in calculating the 
native white population, say in 1935, based on the population five 
years earlier and births and deaths during the intervening years. 
Applying the estimated percentage of rural gave the desired num- 
ber rural, and the excess of natural increase in the rural group was 
considered as migrating to the urban group. 

In the case of Negroes it was believed that the movement in the 
latter half of the decade 1910-20 was perhaps twice as great as dur- 
ing the earlier half, partly because of the northward movement of 
Negroes which apparently went on after first the World War, and 
later the immigration restrictions, had shut down the flow of for- 
eigners to industrial centers. Furthermore, a study of the Negro 
farm population shown by the Census of Agriculture in 1920 and in 
1925 indicated that the rural-urban movement during 1920-24 was 
also large, and resulted in a further decrease in the absolute num- 
ber of rural Negroes. After 1925, however, this number was esti- 
mated to remain constant, and hence the rural-urban migration 
exactly equaled the natural increase of the rural group. 

The percentage distribution of rural-urban migrants by age 
divisions was estimated somewhat arbitrarily after a study of the 
movement during 1910-20, and is shown in Table VI. The propor- 
tion of the population in rural communities appears in Table VII, 
and the number of migrants during certain years in Table VIII. 


/ FUTURE POPULATION 


With survival rates, birth-rates, immigration, and rural-urban 
migration predicted for future years, it remains only to calculate 
the population. The resulting figures are shown in Table IX, and 
the computation illustrated in Table XIII. Perhaps the most strik- 


} 
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ing thing about these predictions is the small size of the 1975 figure 


and the rapid decrease in the rate of growth. Only 175,000,000 
persons are indicated for 1975, and about 186,000,000 for 2000. 
The rate of increase, which was 15.0 per cent in the decade 1910— 


TABLE VI 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL-URBAN MIGRANTS* 


Native White Negro 


Age Division (Percentage) (Percentage) 


10.8 


ORFF 


100.0 100.0 


* Based on census data for 1910 and 1920, and estimated birth- and 
death-rates for the decade. The percentages shown are those estimated 
for 1920-24. In later years the proportion o~4 is estimated to decline 
because of the decline in the birth-rate. 


TABLE VII 


ESTIMATED PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


1925 1950 1975 
(Percentage) (Percentage) (Percentage) 


Native white 47.1 36. au. 
Foreign white...... 23.0 17. 13.5 
61.0 47. 42.8 


45-4 31.3 


TABLE VIII 
ESTIMATED RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION (THOUSANDS) 


1920-24 1945-49 


3433 3,100 
761 595 


15 
i 
A 
1970-74 
Native white...... 2,270 
_ 
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20, rises to 16.3 per cent in 1920-30, but then falls off steadily to 
4.7 per cent in 1965-75, as appears in Table X. Not only does the 


TABLE IX 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES (MILLIONS) 


1930 1940 1970 


Urban: 


40.47] 53.85] 66.57) 78.67] 89.28) 
10.36] 11.23] 11.07] 10.62} 9.96] 9.28] 9.01 

54-43] 70.25} 84.13] 


42.83] 44.01] 45.03] 45.59] 46.02] 46.20 


3.36] 3.10} 2.62] 2.38] 1.52] 12.42 
7.00] 6.92) 6.93] 6.92] 6.93} 6.92) 6.92 
51.43] 52.85] 53.56] 54.13] 54.33] 54-46] 54.53 


Urban and Rural: 
81.54] 96.68) 110. 58)/123. 
13.72| 14.33] 13.69] 12.80] 11.77] 10.80] 10.42 
10.60] 12.09] 13.42] 14.51] 15.37] 15.95] 16.16 
Total, includingf ‘‘other 


* Adjusted for underenumeration. 
t The 1920 ratio of 405 “‘other colored” per 100,000 white and negro population is estimated to apply 
in later years. 


TABLE X 


RATE OF PoPpULATION INCREASE (PERCENTAGE) 


1900-1909] IgIO-I9 | 1920-29 | 1930-39 | 1940-49 | 1950-59 | 1960-69 | 1965-74 

Urban: 
Native white..| 38.38] 34.90] 33.06] 23.62) 18.18) 13.49} 9.77| 8.28 
Foreign white.| 41.51 8.65 8.40/— 1.42/— 4.07/— 6.2I1/— 9.32/— 9.38 
Negro........ 34.11] 32.58] 43.61] 25.53] 16.95} 11.20] 6.99] 5.48 
Total....| 38.70} 28.80) 29.06] 19.76} 15.16} 8.01] 6.82 


Native white..| 10.03 5.98] 4.29 2.76 2.32 1.24, 0.94| 0.83 
Foreign white. 9.65|—11.99|— 8.60 
4.55|— 3-35 0.00] 0.00] 0.00] 0.00] 0.00] 0.00 

Total. ... 9.18} 3.25} 2.76] 1.34, 1.06] 0.37} 0.24) 0.28 

Urban and Rural: 

Native white..| 20.83} 18.60) 18.57} 14.38} 11.86) 9.03) 6.78) 5.84 
Foreign white.| 30.66 2.75 4.45|— 4.47|— 6.50/— 8.05|— 9.18/— 9.26 
11.25 6.47| 14.06] 11.00} 8.12 5.93 3-77 3.06 

Total....} 22.04] 14.99} 16.29} 11.85) 9.67 7.281 5.41 4.68 


rate of growth decline, but the numerical increase diminishes from 
17,200,000 in 1920-30 to 7,800,000 in 1965-75, notwithstanding 
the larger population in the latter period. 


| 
1920* 1975 
— ak 
Native white 
| 
Rural: 


them wisely. 


Another point of interest is the similarity in trend and absolute 
size between these population estimates and those of Pearl and 
Reed, in spite of the entirely different methods by which they were 
obtained. Since the latter use uncorrected census figures for 1910, 
they are slightly below the Scripps Foundation figures at that time. 
There are very minor fluctuations in comparative position up to 
1940, but from then to 1970 the Scripps estimate remains higher. 
The margin is 3,500,000 in 1970, but this amount would be re- 
duced perhaps to 2,500,000 if the corrected 1910 population had 
been used by Pearl and Reed. No claim is made that the Scripps 
Foundation estimates represent a law of population growth. They 
are simply the results of an empirical process. 

The age composition of the 1975 population as here predicted 
varies considerably from that of the present time. Dublin and 
Lotka’ have pointed out the abnormality of the situation in 1920, 


* The topics of this and the following paragraph will be developed more fully 
in another paper. 


* Louis I. Dublin, and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association (September, 1925). 


POPULATION OF UNITED STATES, 1925 TO 1975 


The years of mushroom growth which have been character- 
istic of the United States in the last century seem to be definitely 
numbered. Industrial programs which are based on a doubling of 
population in 35 or 40 years will need to be carefully scrutinized. 
In the past much reckless expansion in manufacturing plants, real 
estate additions, and the like has later been credited to the foresight 
of a business genius because the rapid growth of population soon 
caught up with his work. In the future there will not be so great an 
increase in population to rush to the rescue. Irresponsible plan- 
ning will likely show up as such, with hardship to those involved.° 

In the field of social and civic activities the slowing up of popu- 
lation growth may have a different effect. Here it has been a diffi- 
cult struggle in the past to keep up with the increase in numbers 
and provide the schools, hospitals, and other facilities needed. In 
fact many localities have considered themselves fortunate if they 
did not fall too far behind in these respects, to say nothing of keep- 
ing abreast with the rapidly growing population. From now on 
there should be a better chance to anticipate needs and to plan for 
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and the trend shown here to 1975 is in line with their argument. 
Although the predicted 1975 population has not reached the stable 
age composition which they discuss, it is much nearer that condi- 
tion than is the 1920 population. Both whites and Negroes, be- 


TABLE XI 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN 1920, AND ESTIMATES FOR 
LATER YEARS (PERCENTAGE) 


1920 1950 


AcE DIvISsION 


70 and over... 


All ages. . .. 


tween 1920 and 1975, show a marked decline in the proportion of 
persons under 20 years of age, and a still greater increase in the 
proportion 45 years of age and over. At ages 20-44, whites show a 


TABLE XII 


RACE AND NATIVITY COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN 1920 
AND ESTIMATES FOR LATER YEARS (PERCENTAGE) 


1950 


Native white..... 
Foreign white... .. 13.0 8.: 6.0 
All white 


Negro.... 


All groups 


* Less than a tenth of 1 per cent. 


slight decrease and Negroes are almost stationary. The exact data 
appear in Table XI. The ratio between dependents and adults in 
the prime of life may not be greatly different from what it now is. 
There will be fewer children to support, but this will probably be 
offset by a larger number of dependent old persons. 

Changes in the composition by race and nativity are less impor- 
tant, but are of some interest and are given in Table XII. Most 


| 
| 
1975 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
II.4 12.1 9.0 10.8 7.6 9.0 
33-9 25.4 30.0 $3.9 26.8 
45-60.... 14.3 23.1 18.5 26.9 21.8 
as... 2.9 1.9 4-5 3-2 6.0 4.0 
ee -ieess SOS 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| 1920 1975 
ee... | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE XIII 


METHOD OF CALCULATING THE NEGRO POPULATION 
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Population Survival Preliminary | Birth-Rates | Rural-Urban | Population 

January 1, Rates per Population pany 

Age Division | Persons, | > 1950” | | (Thotsands) | (Thossands) 

A 1945°49 D E F 
Urban: 
608 956 69 634 
597 979 40 627 
30-14. .... Sor 971 28 612 
a 611 955 574 152 64 638 
20-24..... 670 951 584 480 119 703 
25-29..... 617 948 637 458 87 724 
30-34..... 607 939 585 381 46 631 
613 932 570 203 46 616 
40-44..... 546 920 571 177 23 571 
45-40..... 483 804 502 502 
5§0-54..... 386 857 455 
70-74. 85 645 82 
80-84..... 12 424 20 
85-89..... 5 316 5 
QO-905..... 2 231 2 
95 plus ° 
Totalurban| 7,068 |.......... 7,593 
Rural: 

940 968 136 926 
10-14..... 864 979 28 838 
IS-1Q..... 787 Q60 846 254 64 782 
20-24..... 623 946 756 854 119 637 
25-29..... 444 941 589 953 87 502 
30-34..... 430 940 418 774 46 372 
35-39----- 349 937 404 617 46 358 
40-44..... 257 930 327 367 23 327 
45-49..... 270 g21 230 239 
55-59..... 170 873 212 
60-64. .... 231 840 148 
70-74..... 138 699 128 
| 35 452 52 
85-89..... 16 340 16 
9O-94..... 4 247 5 
TotalNegro| 13,991 |.......... 14,517 


Column B: Table II. 


Column C: For age divisions 


and older, each line is the product of the line above in Columns A 


and B. For age o—4, the females in &ies C (using 1920 sex ratios) multiplied by the ratios in Column D 


gives the number of births 1945-49; this multipli 


January 1, 1950. 


Column D: Table IV. 


_ Column E: Assumi 
migrants shown in Table 


group. 


the same absolute rural 
, and that the urban birth-rates rather t 


n the rural 


by the survival rates (Table IV) gives children o~4, 


pulation in 1950 as in 1945) the age 
irth-rates apply to this 


. , Column F: Column C minus Column E. The decrease between Columns C and F in the o-4 age 
division and the total Negro is lue to the assumption tnat the urban birth-rates apply to the migrants. 
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marked is the cutting in half of the proportion of foreign-born 
whites which will result from restricted immigration. The increase 
in native whites a little more than offsets this decline. Negroes 
show a relative falling off of eight-tenths of a point in the 55 years, 
a slight change. Apparently this race question will not be settled by 
the Negroes dying out for several generations, if ever. 

It is true that striking medical discoveries may cause the popu- 
lation to vary upward from these predictions. More likely, how- 
ever, wars or a greater practice of birth control may cause a varia- 
tion downward. These estimates represent simply what will happen 
under certain conditions of immigration, birth-rates, and death- 
rates, conditions that are believed to be reasonable, based on the 
experience of recent years. 


| 
4 
| 
| 


TABLE 
MeEtHop OF ESTIMATING WHITE AND NEGRO 
1920 | 
WHITE WHITE WHITE | 
| 
NEGRO NEGRO 
Native | Foreign Native | Foreign Native | Foreign 
Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers 
Current birth ragibietion area: | 
Births registered (thousands) (a)... .. 914 355.4 95.5|1,047.8| 347.7| 103.8/1,172.8) 392.6) 138.5\1, 29 8 
Per cent of births registered (b)....... 03.2 92.7 81.0 03-4 03-4 81.6 93-7 93.7 82.3 I 
Total births (a+b) 980.6) 383.3) 372.3) 127.2|1,251.1| 418.8} 168. 30m 3 
Deaths from these births (d)......... 51.6 23.8 9.2 57.6 24.2 10.1 58.1 22.9 II.0 ( 
Death rate o-1 per 1,000 births (e) 52.6 62.1 78.0 51.4 65.0 70.4 46.4 54.71 65.4 4 
Children o-1, December 31 (f).......| 929.0} 359.5} 108.8|1,064.2) 348.1] 117.1/1,193.0| 305.0} 
Urban children o—1, December 31 (g). 450.0} 2806.4 35.8] 508.4] 275.8 38.7] 574.2] 317.5 45.8) 
Rural children o-1, December 31 (h) 479.0 73.0] 555.8 72.3 78.4] 618.8 78.4] 111.5] 6 
Urban United States: 
Ratio of children o-1 to those in cur- 
rent birth registration area (7) 1.490] 1.331] 2.000) 1.480} 1.323] 1.957] 1.368) 4.177] 1.732] 1 I 
Children o-1, December 31 (g X7) 674.6; 381.2 71.6] 752.4! 364.9 75.971 9785.61 373.7 79.3) 7 3 
Death rate o-1 per 1,000 births (&). 54-7; 64.6] 88.1 54.5 68.9 95.3 48.3 56.9] 77.8 7 
Births during year (thousands) (/). 713.6] 407.5 78.51 795.8] 301.9 83.7| 825.4] 3096.2 86.0] 7 2 
Rural United States: 
Ratio of children o-1 to those in cur- 
rent birth registraticn area (m) 2.130] 1.620) 2.917| 2.048] 1.566) 2.916] 1.920| 1.479] 2.150) 1 
Children o-1, December 31 (AX m) (m).|1,020.3) 118.4) 212.9\1,138.3) 113.2} 228.6|1,188.1| 116.0) 1 
Death-rate o-1 per 1,000 births (0) 50.5 59.6 73.3| 47.8| 60.4 70.7 45-0] 53.1 60.8 lf 
Births during year (thousands) (p)....|1,074.6 125.9) 229.7|1,105.4| 120.5] 246.0/1,244.1] 122.5) 11 
a) Birth Statistics (1919), p. 37; (1920), p. 44; (1921), 43; (1922), p. 60; (1923), P. 443 e) The death-rate in 1926 is assumed tot 


(1924), p. 50; (1925), p. 83; for 1926, from tables furnished by br. William H. Davis, of the Bureau 
of the Census, in advance of publication. 

b) For rgrg this percentage is calculated so that line (/) equals the population in Fourteenth 
Census, U1, 371, increased by g per cent in the case of native whites and 25 per cent in the case of 
Negroes, to allow for underenumeration (see Elbertie Foudray, United States Abridged Life Tables 
[1919-20], p. 9). For 1920 and later years the percentage of births registered is estimated to have 
increased 0.33 annually in the case of whites and 0.66 in the case of Negroes. 

d) Mortality Statistics (1919), pp. 162-96; (1920), pp. 180-214; (1921), pp. 298-311; (1922)» 
pp. 256-70; (1923), pp. 128-42; (1924), pp. 130-43; (1925), pp. 44~56. It is estimated that of the 
infants o-1 dying during a calendar year, 72 per cent of the males and 71 per cent of the females 
were born in that year (see James W. Glover, United States Life Tables [1890, IQOI, IQIO, IgoI~10}, 
340). 


p 


time of writing. 
f) For 1919, Fourteenth Census, Il, 188-2 
have foreign mothers based on special tabulati 


of the Census for a monograph, “The Ratio of 


script). For 1920~26, line (c) minus line (¢ 

g) and (A): Based on the urban and rijjdistriby 
Fourteenth Census, U1, Table 3, under each st 

i) Fourteenth Census, 371, and Val. able 
assumed to apply in later years except in the Qi urban 


trend from 1910 to 1920 which is continued 
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“ABLE XIV 


© Biss IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919-26, INCLUSIVE 


| 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
| HITE WHITE WHITE | | 
NEGRO NEGRO NEGRO NEGRO | NEGRO 

Nate | Foreign Native | Foreign Native | Foreign Native | Foreign Native | Foreign | 
Motlirs_ Mothers Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers | Mothers | Mothers | 
| | | 
11,228) 300.6] 134.8]1,254.4) 389.6) 137.7/1,368.5| 304.4) 156.9)/1,364.6) 367.1) 136.5/1,347.2| 359.8)139.2 (a) 
94.1} 83.0} 04.4) 94.4, 83.6) 094.7) 94-7) 84.3} 95.1) 95.1 85 95-4, 95.4) 85.6 (d) 
1,308.3, 424.8) 162.5 1,328.8} 412.7} 164.7|1,444.5| 416.3) 186.1/1,435.4) 386.1) 160.7/1,412.2| 377.2/162.6(c) 
) 6} 24.5 10.8 62.9 23.3 11.8 62.7 21.5 12.8 64.3 20.3 10.9 63.3 19.8} 11.0 (d) 
4, 57-7} 66.5) 47-3] 56.5} 71.6] 43.4) 51.6) 68.8) 44.8) 52.6) 67.8) 44.8) 52.6) 67.8 (e) 
247) 400.3) 389.4] 152.9]1,381.8) 304.8) 173.3/1,371.1) 365.8) 357.4/151.6(f) 
322.4 40.3) O11.4| 313.6 40.7) 649.6) 311.7 53-1] 641.3] 287.7 52.8} 627.5] 279.7) 53.5 (g) 
6 77.9} 105.4) 054.5 75.8] 106.2] 732.2 83.1 120.2} 729.8 78.1 Q7.0} 721.4 77.7| 98.2 (A) 
| 
1.055) 1.565] 1.238) 1.055] 1.538] 1.198) 1.044) 1.423] I.192| 1.042] 1.406) 1.184) 1.038)1.387 (7) 
340.1] 72.5] 756.9} 330.8) 71.8) 778.2] 325.4) 75-0) 764.4) 200.8) 74.2) 743.0) 290.3) 74.2(y) 
8 60.6, 76.5) 48.7) 58.2) 84.5) 44.7} 53-2) 77-1] 45.2) 53-1) 76.0) 45.2) 53.1) 76.6(k) 
| 7 302.0 78.5) 7905.6) 351.2 78.4) 814.6) 343.7 81.9} 800.6) 316.6 80.4] 778.2) 306.6] 80.3 

| 

1.355) 2.149) 1.751 1.355} 2.149] 1.608} 1.215} 2.032) 1.584) 1.191] 2.616) 1.557) 1.159/2.632 (m) 
105.6) 226.5]1,140.0 02.7} 228.2/1,177.4| 101.0] 244.2/1,156.0 93.0} 253.8]1,123.2 go. 1|258.5 (mn) 
54.8) 61.8 40.8 55-9 65.2 42.1 50.1 44.4 52.1 61.0 44.4 52.1) 61.0(0) 
111.7] 241. 4]1,202.3] 108.8] 244.1/1,229.2| 106.3] 260.9|/1,209.7 98.1) 270.3|1,175.4 95.1/275.3 (p) 


edd to baie same as in 1925, the last year published at the 


, 188-29@the number of children of mixed parentage who 

hulatiqg@furnished the Scripps Foundation by the Bureau 

atio of Gimiren to Women in the United States” (in manu- 

e 


and rugdstribution of children o-1, January 1, 1920, 
each st 
1 Vol. Mable 3, under each state. The 1920 ratios are 


in the Pt urban Negroes, where there is an appreciable 
nued 


k) Line (e) multiplied by the ratio that the total infant mortality rates in the current birth 
registration area have to those for cities as shown in Birth Statistics (1919), p. 18; (1920), p. 26; 
(1921), p. 25; (1922), p. 41; (1923), P. 27; (1924), P. 31; (1925), Pp. 2 It is assumed that the relation 
of the cities’ rate to the total rate would be unchanged if places of 2,500 to 10,000 were included 
with cities. 

1) Line () divided by 1,000 minus line (&). 

m) See (i). There is no appreciable trend for rural Negroes. 

0) Similar to (&), but using the infant mortality rates for rural parts instead of those for cities. 

p) Line (m) divided by 1,000 minus line (0). 
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ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Psychology was defined as the science of behavior some years before the ap- 
pearance of “behaviorism,” and the effort of this school to limit the notion of be- 
havior to the observable movements is unwarranted. The attempt to discard all 
consideration of the subjective experiences neglects the middle or mediating part of 
the act, which is equally important with the objective and observable. Actions occur 
in separate and organized temporal structures with a unity that is the result of the 
subjective imagination. The attitude is in part the residual effect of the act, but it 
remains as a predisposition to certain forms of subsequent activity. The motive or 
intention is an integral part of the act, and no estimate of the quality of the act can 
be made without considering the inner experience. Objects or values also occur as the 
result of action and are correlates of attitudes. “The attitude is the hunger; the 
object is the beefsteak.” Objects result from organizations of experience, and there- 
fore are empirical, not metaphysical. Desires are incomplete acts, impulses with 
images of the object of satisfaction. Opinions and answers to questions about atti- 
tudes introduce a fourth factor into the problem of attitudes and their determina- 
tion, and much past effort has failed because the fourth factor was not suspected. 
Attitudes exist as tendencies to act; they are subjective, and therefore difficult to in- 
vestigate; but many invisible objects can be studied, and a great many competent 
men are now engaged in research with every promise of notable success. 


It is nearly twenty years since psychology was first defined as 
the science of behavior. The significance of this formulation lies in 
the recognition of the importance of action and movement and the 
necessity of including more than the description and explanation of 
mental states. The beneficial results of the new conception were 
destined to be delayed by the rise, a few years later, of a vigorous 
and aggressive group who took up the word “behavior,” added an 
“ism,” and insisted that psychology was obsolete and that move- 
ment and action could alone be made the subject of scientific in- 
vestigation. Thought, feeling, and imagination were found difficult 
to study; so, in order to save labor, their very existence was denied. 
The behaviorist boasts of the fact that he has no mind, and glories 
in his inability to think. 

While it is too early to evaluate the effect of this last chapter in 
our cutrent history, it is very clear that, along with the gain that has 
resulted in emphasizing objective observation, there has been a loss 
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in more than one direction. We have witnessed, in the first place, 
a terrifying creation of neologisms which appear to be mere trans- 
lations of our familiar terms into awkward and inferior phrases. 
Instead of “imagination” we read of ‘“‘neuro-psychic behavior reac- 
tion patterns,” and instead of “thought” we are forced to hear of 
“implicit laryngeal behavior,” as if suppressed speech did not in- 
clude scores of other structures and muscles. It may provoke a 
laugh for a behaviorist to refer to his indecision by saying: “On 
that point I have not yet made up my larynx,” but a phenomenon is 
neither explained nor explained away by the mere coining of a new 
phrase. 

Another effect of the behavioristic mutiny has been more seri- 
ous for science. I refer to the tendency to limit the concept of ac- 
tion to the overt and visible. Just when the American psychologists 
were in a position to profit by the discoveries of Angell, Dewey, 
Mead, and their colleagues which enabled us to regard thought and 
reflection as phases of action, and to continue our researches with 
the insight into the nature of imagination as a constructive process 
made necessary because existing habits were inadequate and in or- 
der that new ways of action might be discovered—just when we had 
reached this point, the young men began to be informed that “the 
whole traditional clutter of conscious states and subjective con- 
cepts must be thrown overboard.” Of course anyone who owns the 
ship and its contents can throw overboard any or all of the cargo, 
however valuable, but intelligent men will salvage it if possible. 
The psychologist can throw overboard tendencies to act, emotions, 
sentiments, wishes, and desires, but men who live and work will 
not throw them overboard. Courts of law will not throw them over- 
board, nor employers of men, nor lovers, nor parents, nor teachers. 
Psychologists can neglect the important aspects of human nature 
whenever they feel incompetent to deal with them, but then some 
other workers will arise who will try to make us understand what 
men live by, and how, and why. There is a lesson for psychologists 
in that other outlaw movement known as psychoanalysis, which 
built so formidable a structure on nothing but desires and wishes, 
conscious and unconscious. For it is inevitable that one extreme 


should beget another. 
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One particular phase of the current denial of the importance 
of the subjective aspect of experience has arisen as a criticism of 
the concept of attitude initiated by Symonds‘ and elaborated by 
Bain.’ The spirited attack of the latter writer seems to make timely 
the attempt to state anew some of the more elementary aspects of 
the act and the relation to action of attitudes, desires, wishes, opin- 
ions, and objects. It/is not proposed to make any original contribu- 
tion at this time. The purpose of this article is to set forth a con- 
structive statement of what some of us found to our surprise was 
not the common property of social psychologists. Let us begin with 
“actions.”’ 

Human life consists of actions, but between one act and an- 
other we sometimes rest. There are valleys of calm between the 
mountains of endeavor. Raup’s excellent and suggestive volume on 
complacency states this calm or rest as, in some sense, the end or 
purpose of the striving or action. The Gestalt psychologists refer 
to the same phenomenon under the term “equilibrium.” If I read 
Woodworth and Hollingsworth aright, the same notion is set forth 
in their works. From this it follows that action in general is divided 
into separate acts in particular. Moreover, these separate acts can 
be shown to have a beginning and an ending. Some of them also 
have a middle, which is the main reason why there must be psychol- 
ogists as well as behaviorists. For it is in the middle or mediating 
phase of certain of our acts that subjective experiences occur and 
become all-important. 

The actions of men are not only separate and distinct events; 
they have also a structure or form. There is a temporal Gestalt, a 
configuration, an organization. When an act is ended it is possible 
to describe its consummation in terms of experience. In our major 
collective activities this consummation is usually marked by a 
forma] ceremony, hence the “dedication” of public buildings, the 
formal ritual of degrees in colleges, the solemn signing of peace 
treaties and articles of agreement. But the separate actions of indi- 
viduals have the same character, and it is possible to describe accu- 
rately the feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction when the act, en- 
*See Psychological Bulletin, March, 1927, p. 200. 

* See this Journal, XXXIII (May, 1928), pp. 940-57. 
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terprise, or project is done, finished, consummated. For the act is 
not merely a series of movements, but rather a series of movements 
plus some goal of endeavor, some end in view. Movements are in- 
tegrated into acts by the fact that there is an imagined end and a 
felt unity. Even the most overt behavior receives its essential char- 
acter from subjective experience. The mistress may insist that the 
task is not done, while the maid may contend that all is finished. 
There is no question of the movements performed; it is a matter of 
differing subjective pictures of what was intended. 

But if actions have an ending they also have a beginning, and 
the beginning is an integral part of the act just as truly as the begin- 
ning of a race is part of a race or the beginning of a lecture is part 
of the lecture. And here appears another chapter of disaster in the 
ruthless unloading of the cargo by the behaviorists in throwing 
overboard desires, purposes, and subjective states. For, while there 
are mechanical movements, such as absent-minded acts, which 
have no purpose, our significant behavior has its beginning in a 
type of experience for which we use such words as “intent,” “pur- 
pose,” “motive.” The effort which we have so often witnessed of 
late to treat the movements only and leave to some other pseudo- 
science the study of the subjective has the ludicrous result of iden- 
tifying as identical actions which are utterly different. There is a 
difference between murder and accidental homicide, though the 
movements may be identical. There is a difference between suicide 
and accidental death. Dr. Cavan found, in her study of suicide, 
that it was highly profitable to study the “death wishes” of men, 
for the wish to die is incipient suicide. To give money sacrificially 
to aid a good cause is not the same as to give a like amount to curry 
favor with the public. To say that the act is the same but the motive 
is different is to miss the essential nature of both. The two acts are 
quite different, for the outer without the inner is no more the whole 
act than the inner apart from the outer. Behavior without purpose 
is accident; purpose without behavior is reverie. The planned act 
has both imagination and movement. 

There are some acts that approach the automatic and the me- 
chanical. Some of the reflexes would be included in this class, and 
certain learned activities which are evoked by an appropriate stim- 
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ulus. The operation of the brakes on a motor car or even the quick 
turning of the wheel in view of a sudden obstruction are typical of 
such automatisms. We may speak of these as “immediate” acts. 
The word “instinctively” is often used to describe the behavior, 
though the co-ordination is, of course, an acquisition. More impor- 
tant for this discussion is the class of acts which we call “reflec- 
tive,” actions which require deliberation, planning, reasoning, 
thinking out a means of meeting the exigency. These acts occur 
when the situation is contingent and there is no immediate means 
at hand to enable the action to go on to completion or consumma- 
tion. There is uncertainty both within and without, both externally 
and internally. The situation is imperfectly defined since and be- 
cause there is no response ready to be made. In the full sense of the 
word there is neither stimulus nor response; instead of a stimulus 
there is an ambiguity or vagueness toward which we would like to 
act, while instead of a response there is an urge or tension which 
we do not know how to release. “I cannot understand this letter; I 
do not know what to make of him; I wonder what I ought to do.” 
It is in the attempt to solve problems by means of reflection that the 
phenomena of imagination, meaning, desires, and wishes force 
themselves on the attention of the psychologist. 

= In order to show that attitudes considered as tendencies to ac- 
tion are essential to the adequate interpretation of behavior it is 
mainly necessary to emphasize the temporal character of the ac- 
tion. Even the quickest act requires a measurable time-span, while 
some acts consume minutes, others take hours, and some plans re- 
quire years of endeavor. No discussion of acts can be adequate 
which takes no account of the past and the future as well as the 
present. Moreover, when an act has been consummated the condi- 
tion or state of the actor is altered ineluctably. To have “lived 
through” a great experience is to be forever changed, and every 
reflective act leaves some permanent effect. Some deposit remains, 
not only in experience, but also in behavior. ‘There results what 
Pareto calls a “residue.”” An unpleasant experience may leave a 
man with a bias or prejudice which he never had before. An unex- 
pectedly happy experience may completely alter his leaning or 
proclivity toward the object of his action. 
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An action, therefore, has a duration, and when it has run its 
course and has been completed there are subsequent effects which 
are important to reckon with. But there are two ends to a line, two 
limits to the duration of an act. In addition to the residual effects 
succeeding the act there is an important consideration with respect 
to the antecedent conditions of the action. For, concerned as we 
are with the effect a given act has had, we are equally interested in 
what the future action is to be. Behavior is important, and what 
men do is vital; but we are also interested in what they are about 
to do, in what they can be induced to do. Hence the necessity, the 
vital necessity, of considering attitudes as tendencies of action. 

Mr. Symonds expresses surprise that some regard attitudes as 
“desirable outcomes of education.”’ It would seem incredible that 
anyone could know even superficially our public schools and doubt 
that attitudes are considered the desirable outcomes of education. 
Of course in the schools some attitudes are deliberately discour- 
aged, but others are produced by long and patient effort. The 
teaching of history and of literature are primarily undertaken for 
the purpose of producing attitudes toward this nation and other na- 
tions, toward social and moral objects which the community ap- 
proves. 

We are vitally concerned with the future. This is written just 
after the adjournment of the Democratic convention at Houston. 
The papers carry prophecies, analyses, appeals, and propaganda. 
It is highly important to know what men are going to do, how they 
are going to vote. It is known that the southern Democrats have 
certain attitudes toward the Volstead act. It is known that they 
have certain attitudes toward the Republican party. Other atti- 
tudes are involved. What millions of people would like to know 
today is what they are going to do about Governor Smith. For the 
attitude will determine the general character of the act. 

We are not only vitally interested in what men are going to do, 
but we are interested in producing predispositions and proclivities 
that will lead them to do what we desire. Hence we have schools, 
evangelists, newspapers, and organizations for the purpose of alter- 
ing conditions and producing tendencies to certain types of be- 
havior. 

Now there is no reason why a behaviorist should be interested 
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in this subject, nor any reason why he should try to discover or un- 
derstand attitudes. But the psychologist has always been interest- 
ed in the whole of experience, and even if both behaviorist and psy- 
chologist should alike cease to be interested in the subject it would 
only mean that others would arise to try to answer the pressing 
questions. The needs of men are imperative; it is only a question 
_ which science or sciences will arise to meet the needs, to state the 

problems, analyze them, devise methods of investigation, and pro- 
duce valuable and serviceable generalizations and laws. 

As used in this article, an attitude is a tendency to act. The 
term designates a certain proclivity, or bent, a bias or predisposi- 
tion, an aptitude or inclination to a certain type of activity. As so 
used, an attitude cannot be an act, though it may be the beginning 
of an act. The word is sometimes used to designate the muscular 
set when the act is immanent, but it cannot be so limited. For as 
men use the word and as we deal with men there is need to speak of 
a man’s attitude when there is no behavior immanent. Even in 
moments of “complacency” or calm or equilibrium referred to be- 
fore we must be allowed to assume the existence of attitudes as 
tendencies, latent but real. One man I know well has very decided 
attitudes and many of these attitudes I know so well that I could 
state them with every assurance of accuracy. He has decided atti- 
tudes toward prohibition, the tariff, the League of Nations, and 
Herbert Hoover. He has these attitudes and many more. He has 
them all now, though at this moment he is busily engaged in an 
activity remote from any of the objects named. And yet he does 
have these attitudes now, and they are tendencies of a very definite 
sort, and his future actions will result from these tendencies.’ 

* The question of definition and the inconsistency in the use of the word “atti- 
tude” is a matter of much concern to Dr. Bain. This is more a matter of lexicog- 
raphy than of science. A word means what men mean by it, and most dictionaries 
patiently record all the uses of the words in the language. If one author is inconsist- 
ent, and most of them do slip, he should be held accountable for the fault, but scien- 
tific progress will not be made by mere voting about words. It is also a matter of 


common knowledge that other words are used instead of the word “attitude” to 
denote the same thing, e.g., tendency, predisposition, disposition, and habit. To the 
tyro this is confusing; but if we think denotatively, we cannot go far wrong. Even 
the word attitude could be abandoned and a meaningless symbol substituted without 
loss. We could speak of the element X which is left as a residue of a former action 
and predisposes to a future act or type of acts. 
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The nature of attitudes will be clearer if we consider them in 
relation to the objects and the emotionally toned objects which are 
appropriately called values. Here also there is evident some con- 
fusion, but the question is not really difficult. For the attitude is 
toward something to which the attitude is related. When equilib- 
rium has been disturbed and a conscious and deliberate act re- 
sults, one effect is the formation in experience of a new object, and 
the attitude or residue is the correlate of the object. At the party 
Romeo meets Juliet, and very shortly the girl becomes to him a be- 
loved object, a value. We can speak of the attitude of Romeo 
toward the object, Juliet. They are correlative terms, arising simul- 
taneously in experience. When the object changes, the attitude 
changes, pari passu. But it should not be difficult to distinguish my 
hatred from my enemy who is the object of the hatred. Until men 
become hopelessly unable to distinguish hunger from beefsteak 
there should be no difficulty in telling the difference between a value 
or object and an attitude. 

It must be observed, however, that objects belong to experi- 
ence, not necessarily to nature. Psychology is not concerned with 
what the object is, but with what it is experienced as. For we live 
in a world of “cultural reality,” and the whole furniture of earth 
and choir of heaven are to be described and discussed as they are 
conceived by men. Caviar is not a delicacy to the general. Cows 
are not food to the Hindu. Mohammed is not the prophet of God 
to me. To an atheist God is not God at all. Objects are not pas- 
sively received or automatically reacted to; rather is it true that 
objects are the result of a successful attempt to organize experi- 
ence, and the externalized aspect of the organization is the object 
or value; the internal or subjective tendency toward it is the atti- 
tude. Let it be said again, the name by which this aspect of human 
nature is referred to is absolutely irrelevant. The essential point is 
that tendency, predisposition, organized inclination is centrally im- 
portant, and that corresponding to this aspect of the experience of 
the person there is an externalized object of the tendency to which 
men give the name object or value. 

Two other notions have been recently made the subject of de- 
bate, namely, wish and opinion. These are also important aspects 
of action, and each shall receive here a brief consideration. 
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A desire is not characteristic of complacency. Some desires 
or wishes are so weak and unimportant that this fact may be ob- 
scured, but it is easy to show that when we wish we are in a certain 
condition of tension. We are incomplete. The hungry man wishes 
for his dinner. When he has dined his wish is gone. His impulse is 
“satisfied”; it disappears. If one might risk a phrase, the wish 
could be defined as an impulse together with an image of the object 
of satisfaction. A wish is, therefore, one aspect or phase of an in- 
complete act. One convenient distinction between wishes and atti- 
tudes lies here. An attitude exists as a tendency even when latent; 
a wish is always more or less dynamic or kinetic. A man may be 
said to have an attitude toward coffee. If he be very fond of coffee 
he may come to wish for coffee on occasion. Having had three 
cups, and enjoyed them all, he still has an attitude, the same atti- 
tude, toward the object, coffee; but he does not, let us hope, wish 
for any more. He may wish later. He has an attitude, but no wish. 

If the foregoing considerations be convincing, it follows that a 
wish is not the predisposition to an act, but the actual part of an 
act. Some acts never get completed, but if wishes are sufficiently 
strong and do not mean action of too difficult a nature, it should be 
easy to regard wishes as essential phases of actions which go on to 
the end. If the wish is abandoned, then the act is left incomplete. 
Alas, many of our castles are only air! 

As to the relation of opinions and responses to questionnaires 
asking about attitudes, there is little that now needs to be said. We 
can, for the most part, rely on the verdict of the many students 
who hastily endeavored to investigate attitudes by this short and 
easy and futile method. It would seem evident that a response to 
a questionnaire is itself an act. If the statement concerns some 
object, the attitude toward the object can be assumed to exist. But 
when one talks or writes he usually talks or writes to someone, and 
the object of the action in that case is often the questioner, and not 
the subject which the questioner wishes to be informed about. The 
sad experience of Bain and others with questions and answers about 
attitudes might be interpreted as due to the failure to take into ac- 
count the fact that in a questionnaire there are four factors instead 
of only three. The fourth factor being so important and being 
wholly neglected in the calculations, the results proved relatively 
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valueless. But even if the fourth factor, the questioner, be elim- 
inated, there is no warrant that the three factors remaining would 
be in a one-to-one correspondence. There is every reason to say 
that they would not so correspond. The attitude exists, and the ob- 
ject of the attitude is its correlate; but the reason, the opinion, the 
rationalization, this is, as Pareto has shown, much more variable, 
and it is necessary to devise more careful methods if we are to learn 
what attitudes are and how they are to be discovered.* 

The method of studying attitudes cannot be discussed within 
the limits of this paper. It is hoped to make it the subject of a sub- 
sequent discussion. Readers of this Journal will recall the article by 
Thurstone, in which a suggestive attempt has been made to apply a 
refined statistical method to the problem.° It is clearly more diffi- 
cult than was at first assumed to construct a scale which will meas- 
ure the attitudes either of a group or an individual, though the 
former seems the easier task. The general principle adopted by 
Thurstone appears to be the consistency of the responses to a series 
of questions in comparison with the expressions of groups whose 
attitudes are known from other sources than their replies. 

The specialist in this field will recall the work of such men as 
Williams* who have revealed the usefulness and even the necessity 
of asserting the existence of unconscious attitudes. John Dewey, in 
a brilliant discussion, has shown the necessity for assuming atti- 
tudes of which the actor need not be conscious in order to interpret 
behavior that is inconsistent.’ Thus it appears that the notion of 
attitudes as tendencies to act is forced upon the investigator, not 
only in predicting what will be done, but in interpreting the be- 
havior of the actor in the past. 

The insistence on the importance of the subjective aspect of 
personality need not be the occasion of any lessened interest in the 
central importance of action and behavior. It only means that be- 
havior is not always patent and overt. Sometimes the river runs 


*See Pareto, Traité de Sociologie (Paris, 1919), for a masterly discussion of 
the three elements, résidues, derivations, and dérivées. 

*See Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” this Journal, XX XIII (Janu- 
ary, 1928), 529-54. 

* See J. M. Williams, Foundations of Social Science (New York, 1920), chap. xiv. 

* New Republic, November, 1927. 
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underground and its waters flow along a channel never seen by 
human eye and in a bed never sounded by any plummet. But it is 
there, and whatever methods can be devised to learn of it must be 
employed. The only unpardonable scientific sin would be to deny 
that there is any stream underground. 

Thus qualified in meaning, the term “behavior” might be of 
the highest worth.or a man’s personality and his character mean 
actions, since what my friend means to me is what he will do to me 
and for me, including what he has done. But the inner life of my 
friend is an integral part of his action, and it is necessary to assert 
the reality of the subjective experience, not as contrasted with 
movement, but as a connected phase of it. / : 

What is needed is, not the denial of the difficult, but hard think- 
ing and hard labor in the effort to devise means to wrest the secrets 
of nature from her in the realm of personality as men in natural 
science have done in their field. We need to investigate the genetic 
history of individual attitudes and to learn how they acquire their 
quality and their strength. We need to know the difference be- 
tween the individual attitudes and collective or mass attitudes, for 
there does seem to be some essential difference. How attitudes are 
modified and how broken up is a problem, or rather a general class 
of problems on which much effort is at present being expended; but 
more workers are needed in this vineyard. There is also the prob- 
lem of measurement and prediction. Again, there is is the problem 
of the relation between the native and unmodifiable and the social 
and acquired. On this last rest such important political issues as, 
for example, a national immigration policy. 

But this is not the place to present a list of research projects in 
the study of attitudes. The attempt has been to show that the no- 
tion of attitude is not only important, but essential. Some other 
word may prove more convenient in later usage, and some more 
desirable uniformities may and should be observed in the effort to 
communicate our thoughts to each other. But the important con- 
sideration is that the invisible and subjective experiences of men 
are integral and inseparable parts of their objective movements. 
To neglect the study of attitudes will be to fail to understand per- 


sonality. 
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THE LUTHERAN COMMUNITY AND AMERICAN 
SOCIETY: A STUDY IN RELIGION AS A 
CONDITION OF SOCIAL 
ACCOMMODATION 


HEINRICH H. MAURER 
Lewis Institute 


ABSTRACT 


The Christian projection entails the dominance of its own system of co-ordi- 
nates over the social process. It postulates a guest relationship, an outsider with his 
own sense of nearness and distance. In the Lutheran form it accounts for the terms 
of accommodation of the German to his American environment. The relationship 
between the in-group and the out-group as rationalized by Paul and Luther has 
conditioned the interaction of Germans in their in-group, a community, and with the 
out-group, a society. With its categories of interaction, Lutheran theology defines 
the situation in either case; it thus dominates the organic articulation and integra- 
tion of American society; it conditions the process of assimilation of the German 
American therein. 


Taking for granted that social attitudes are conditioned by a 
basic group situation, rationalized into a system of reference, the 
author aims to show how in terms of such a system of reference a 
group reacts upon its environment, a “mind in the making” takes 
shape. The nest situation or social parent image so presented as 
a conditioning factor of social interaction is that of the German 
Lutheran parish, its offspring, the attitudinal set of the German- 
American mind. In this set, in turn, the author sees potential gra- 
dients of action, an element of dominance (a pacemaker), a condi- 
tion of excitation and response (leadership) for the learning proc- 
ess; an integration pattern of a larger whole; the American social 
constitution.’ 

*Simmel, Soziologie (1922), p. 25. Dewey, Experience and Nature (1925), 
pp. 210, 241-42. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (1924), chaps. xvi and 
xvii. For the treatment of his categories in group organic terms, the author offers no 
apologies; in a functional, dynamic sense none is needed. Cf. Child, op. cit., p. 296. 
The group as a unity of interacting personalities has a surface, a contact frontier, 
a “within” and a “without” with specific meaning in terms of earlier experiences. It 


has a surface-interior pattern in terms of nearness and distance. It has structure, a 
system of dominance, of ascendancy and submission. It has an axis; in terms of mo- 
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In the light of the earlier studies in this series it seems worth 
while to concentrate upon a few theological categories for their 
function in a larger sociological field.* They are: (1) The idea of 
salvation and the terms of accommodation postulated by a here- 
hereafter conflict. (2) That accommodation presents itself as a 
relationship between the “spiritual man” and the “natural man,” 
and that relationship is rationalized with the help of the categories 
of participation and inclusion of the former: his corpus and his 
calling concept.* (3) The corpus concept postulates a specific 
unity of interacting personalities and the calling concept entails 
specific terms of interaction. It has been shown how in terms of 
those forms and norms of interaction the “witness of the spirit” 
conditions the social process in the nation, how the fences of Ger- 
man nationalism and American sectionalism are wandering with an 
earlier slope.* 

It has been demonstrated that, the concept of eternity and sal- 
vation, the wish to remain part of a larger transcendent whole, had 
important sociological consequences in the case of the immigrant 
group under observation. The fear for the integrity of life in God’s 
time, we may say, has sensitized the group to the problems of its 


tion toward or away from some original here or hereafter, the group thinks, feels, 
moves, lives. 

* How a modern behavior pattern is conditioned in the Anglo-American case by 
Calvin’s, in the German case by Luther’s theology has been sketched in article I of 
this series, American Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 3, 257-86. The purpose of ar- 
ticles II-VI was to show how the technique of accommodation of the Lutheran the- 
ology to “the world” influenced the terms of accommodation of the Lutheran immi- 
grant to his environment in America (A.J.S., XXX, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 408, 534, 665; 
XXXI, Nos. 1 and 4, 39, 485 ff.). 

* For Luther’s church concept, see K. Holl, Entstehung, etc., in Festschrift fuer 
D. Schaefer; also Gesammelte Aufsaetze, 29-30, 37, 53, 156, 171, 253-54, 270, 274. 
Meinecke, Hist. Zeitschr., Vol. CXXI. Holl, “Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus,” Sitz- 
ungsberichte d. Berliner Akad. d. Wiss. (1922), pp. 920 ff. For the sociological signifi- 
cance of Luther’s Gesinnungsethik, see Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 440, 453, 457, 468. 
For a classification of types of churches, see Troeltsch, Ges. Schriften, II, 916, 925, 
967-68. For the Lutheran calling concept, see K. Holl, Ges. Aufs., p. 82, “function in 
einer goettlichen Ordnung”; also pp. 274-75. Weber, Ges. Aufs., I, pp. 65 ff., 551; 
also K. Holl, “Die Geschichtedes Worts Beruf,” Sitzungsberichte d. Pr. Akad. d. 
Wiss. (1924). 

*See AJ.S., XXXIII (January, 1928), 4, for the influence of these categories 
on interaction in the political field. 
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social integrity. In the crisis of transplantation, the spiritual man, 
the Christian, did much to save the German. But he would also let 
the dead bury their dead. What was saved and what was buried: 
the process of assimilation of the immigrant, we have seen, was con- 
ditioned to his notions concerning group salvation. Thus Ameri- 
can society itself, as a unity of interacting personalities, is condi- 
tioned upon the implications of the salvation hypothesis for social 
interaction. This basic idea, we may say, is the pacemaker of so- 
cial change.” 

In the case of our group, the social mechanism of this change 
has been described. The situation in the colonial environment first 
attained meaning in terms of its theological categories. It presented 
itself as desperate: the old spacial backing of continuity was gone, 
institutional forms had been left behind, the general calling itself 
prejudiced by a discredited leader. In a conversation between Ba- 
laam and his ass, the ministry and the parish, the conflict situation 
was rationalized, the terms of interaction within the group recast; 
an American Lutheran church had given itself a constitution.° 

How democracy was at the outset conditioned by theology to 
the major premise of its fundamental law has also been shown. Un- 
der that fundamental law the terms of interaction in the new group 
pattern were found. In proportion as the lay element had hankered 
for the societal pattern of group accommodation the ministry 
needed an institutional backing. Neither party felt safe without 
the other’s sanction. The want of authority, of sanctions for the 
mores of the family farm and of the neighborhood proved greater 
in the new environment than the craving for a new experience in 
religion and otherwise. The result was a compromise. The element 
of superpersonality was socialized anew for the group; in terms of 
an organic law, the group will remain limited to the will of a parent 
god, and as its organ only could the general priesthood or the min- 
istry become “powerfully excited” henceforth.’ 

The organic articulation of corporateness is thus clearly condi- 
tioned by the situation in the parish. The very locus of the social 

*AJS., XXX, 674-75. 

[bid., pp. 672-82. 

" [bid., pp. 676-79. 
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process working as social pedagogy is here, in the compounding 
of its language symbols with elements in the new environment. The 
selective function of those categories in relation to the situation 
has been suggested in the terms of interaction of our group with the 
out-group. The intersocial process, we have suggested, is here dom- 
inated by the fact that the stranger-fear of the immigrant became 
compounded with the hereafter-fear of the Christian. The Chris- 
tian in the immigrant rationalized his attitudes toward an alien 
“here” by compounding them with the implications of a religious 
“here below.” A sense of transcendent wrong was revived by a 
purely secular animus against the mores and technique of the out- 
group which threatened the integrity of the parish.* The resent- 
ment of German farmers, burghers, and small-town intellectuals 
against “the world,” against the technique of a competitive society, 
attained a religious and ethical meaning. Loyalty to a set of tradi- 
tional attitudes became a loyalty to a truer faith, obedience to a 
higher law. The sectional mind of the immigrant took holy orders in 
an allegiance to a higher Sittlichkeit. The German and the Chris- 
tian confirmed each other in their sectionalism and other-worldli- 
ness, and religion put the stamp of its own dualism upon a new 
social synthesis. The American citizenship of the German Luther- 
ans became that of the Christian in the dispersion: it was hyphen- 
ated with a guest relationship. Just as against Hellenism his Peru- 
sha and Chabarah had saved the Jew, against Judaism his Pauline 
Ecclesia had saved the Christian, the Lutheran parish, in the early 
American melting-pot, shaped the German-American in the same 
ancient mold.® It endowed the infantile return of the frightened 
immigrant to his primary group-parent image with the prestige of 
the Pauline escape. 

It also transferred with the Pauline situation pattern the asso- 
ciative and dissociative emphasis thereof. The mores of the pri- 
mary group as sanctioned by religion now partook of the saving 
grace of a mana, of the “spirit which is life.”” Submission in obedi- 
ence to the group principle as rationalized in the new constitution, 

* This was the burden of article VI, A.J.S., XXXI, 485 ff. 


* For the social origins of the interlocal sect and its function as a substitute for 
earlier, genetic groups, see Max Weber, op. cit., III, 395-404. 
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organic function in a status under an institutional trust—that was 
the meaning of Freiheit and Sittlichkeit. The rationalism of a sec- 
ondary, derivative society, of functional associations, of American 
society next door was damned with the implications of the curse 
upon the natural man and upon the “letter which killeth.”” What 
Paul had to say about the “bondage of the law” came to apply to 
American law, to the whole technique of modern society with all 
the formal righteousness of its “covenant of deeds.’ Thus, while 
Anglo-Americans with their Gesetzesgeist are still in the “bondage 
of the law,” it is the Germans who are free in their Sittlichkeit. It 
is this polarity which accounts for the hyphen of the German- 
American; it is this evaluative emphasis which perpetuates his 
sense of distance and his will to differ. 

In the case of the group under observation the sociological sig- 
nificance of this pattern demonstrates itself. With an original uni- 
versal Roman citizenship, the membership in the church universal 
conditioned to the polarity of spiritual and natural man, visible 
and invisible church, group allegiance was now lifted into the realm 
of creed-mindedness on the one hand, converted into a guest rela- 
tionship on the other. As a result our group could be indifferent to 
space relations, to fatherland, and country. Whether they are in 
America, Canada, Brazil, or Australia, our Lutherans are suffi- 
cient unto themselves. With the assurance of membership in the 
“right” and only church, they retain a sense of right both absolute 
and universal. Assured of being the only authentic kind of Chris- 
tians, they have no doubt that they have remained in America also, 
whether they call themselves Germans or Americans, the right and 
only abiding kind. They are beyond the good and evil of national- 
ism. Thus their conception of the state never became, strictly 
speaking, the national state. In coming to America they had merely 
moved into another province of the old universal state. As for the 
government, that also remains what it had always been—by the 
grace of God or by the curse of God—die Polizei. 

Their group allegiance, on the other hand, is now neither the 
Handgemal of the German nor even the birthright of the Christian. 
If they would not eat with the one merely because he chose to call 


Gal. 4:4, 5; 5116-24. 
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himself a Christian, how could they go with the other just for his 
being a German? In the latter case the creed sectarian principle 
of membership in the household of faith conditioned the integration 
of a modern nationality as it had conditioned a modern Christianity 
in the former. The group symbols of the tribes of the spiritual man 
and the natural man were too far apart in the logic of their theology 
to allow any later sociological category to include them both, to let 
the two find in terms of a common social object a new self. The 
corpus concept preserved indeed in this quarter the ideal of a per- 
fectly socialized fellowship, the “religion of the whole”; but that 
whole remained the family, the parish, the neighborhood, the 
church. To no later group type would the American Lutherans 
transfer the full allegiance of their Gemeinschaft, the warmth of 
their fellowship, because from none other must they expect salva- 
tion grace.** 

But where they expected eternal life for their souls, they found 
a longer life as Germans; the Gnadenanstalt of the parish saved the 
German with the Christian. It saved the behavior organization of 
the German culture group. Unlike German political nationalism 
elsewhere in America, the parish did not die with the first genera- 
tion, nor even with the German language. With its religion it im- 
parts to American society its ethos: a specific consciousness of 
kind and the behavior organization of a non-competitive group.’* 

™ The effect of this attitude upon German nationalism in America will be shown 
in a later article. A creed as a constitutive principle of a group qua corporation en- 
tails here three decisive limitations on the group will: the group may not consociate 
with others except upon terms of its own creed; it may not differentiate within ex- 
cept upon lines indicated by the creed as its organic law; any expansion or change 
in group activities, especially any Christian endeavor through associations taking 
over specialized functions and co-operating with other religious associations, is ultra 
vires. For this logic, see Synodalbericht, West, 1897, pp. 71-72. Theologische Quar- 
talsschrift (1912), pp. 105-6. Cf. Simmel, op. cit., pp. 312, 317, 320. The corporate 
structure of the church as a federation of autonomous parishes is due to the faith- 
law polarity which precludes any superordination and organic differentiation along 
societal lines; the fear of the founder of drifting away from the church, from ecclesi- 
asticism into voluntaryism, and finally the jealousy of the Germans of any delegated 
authority—those factors account for the principle of consociation in the synodical 
federation. See Walther, Briefe, I, 11 ff.; Synodalbericht (1848), pp. 33-34; Krau- 
shaar, Verfassungsformen, passim. 

* Inasmuch as the old synthesis united competitors for the purpose of limiting 
competition. Cf. Max Weber, Ges. Aufs., I, 235-36; also Simmel, passim. 
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Its conservation is the work of the social pedagogy of the parish 
and of its parochial schools. 

For the preservation of the German language in their schools, 
the orthodox Lutheran fellowship of the Missouri synod has made 
greater sacrifices than any other German society or cultured group. 
It is here an essential means of the religious duty of “instruction.” 
The parochial school is here obligatory, its maintenance a condition 
of membership for component parishes. The German language it- 
self, however, is a “nonessential” in the technical language of its 
theology.** The kind of language which it uses is one of the “adia- 


* “Instruction” and “essential,” see article V, AJ.S., XX XI, 49. For the gen- 
eral attitude toward education in the Lutheran fold, see F. W. Conrad, A Plea for 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, 1851). Compare this with the attitude toward edu- 
cation where it is dominated by Calvinistic premises. “Our great business here is to 
know and obey the laws of our creator,” F. Wayland, Occasional Discourses (1833). 
The decisive theological premise in the attitude toward education is the emphasis on 
faith in the one case, on law in the other; in the Calvinistic case, the emphasis on 
law has conditioned an attitude originally favorable to the study of natural laws 
(science). For the attitude of the Missourians toward education, see M. 1904, pp. 22- 
34. Schulblatt, 1918 ; Synodalberichte, Michigan, 1924, pp. 193-07; also “Das Christ- 
liche Erziehungsziel,” see Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922), p. 236. For attitude toward 
public high schools, colleges, etc., see Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 283. The attitude 
of the group is still dominated by the conflict in the nineties (the Edwards and Ben- 
nett bills), see Synodal Conferenz (1890), pp. 35-42; Allgemeine Synode, 1890 (Wis- 
consin, 1891). For recent attitudes and the growth of an independent system of sec- 
ondary education, Lutheran Witness (1919). Synodalberichte, Iowa, 1919; West, 
1921; Syn. Conf., 1922, 1923; Michigan, 1924. Also “Whose Is the Child?” in Lu- 
theran Witness (April 1, 1910), American Luther League pamphlets. Lehre und 
Wehre (February, 1922). Lutheran School Journal (April, 1922). The synod is 
against accrediting, against the Bible in the public schools, and against financial sup- 
port of parochial schools out of public funds. 

“ The theological category of the adiaphora (the sphere of the permissible) de- 
serves a monographic study both for its sociological and its pedagogical significance. 
It is absolutely basic here for the terms of interaction in all group relationships. Reg- 
ulation of conduct within the field of the permissible is dominated by the following 
principles: (1) Since it is par excellence the sphere within which the Christian man 
must make his own choices, within which he is sovereign, it concerns the individual, 
the group gua community, the group qua corporation and the state. The individual’s 
right to suit himself in this field is contingent on the category scandalum: on a 
neighbor right to feel scandalized, and thus on the public peace. (2) The community 
may not arouse conscientious scruples by its regulation in the field; and being a faith 
group and not a law group, it has no power of coercion. (3) The power of the state 
in this field is contingent on the concurrent right of the religious individual and the 
religious group. For rules in case of conflict, see Lehre und Wehre, Vol. X (1864). 
(4) The location of the field depends on the Christian projection as it is affected by 
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phora” in the theology of a group in which creed, not language, 
dominates consociation. It has been shown that the German lan- 
guage was here a principal fighting organ, not for or against this or 
that nationalism, but against the rationalism of the “natural man.” 
It has been the principal medium through which the German rural 
neighborhood in America has made itself immune against the dis- 
sociative effect of a competitive society next door. But when in the 
change of generations it threatened the unity of the group, when in 
the course of expansion it handicapped the church, it had to go.*® 


the conflict situation from case to case; adiaphora may become essentials in the cog- 
nitive technique of segregation; the aloofness of the Christian from “‘the world” must 
be maintained, and thus whenever the Lutheran finds himself in this field in agree- 
ment with others he must change his mind. See Theol. Quartaisschrift, IX, 47. For 
the attitudes of the Missouri group toward movies, dancing, drink, see Lehre und 
Wehre, LVIII, 130; Lutheraner, XLVII, 40. Synodalberichte, Minnesota and Dako- 
ta, 1894; Wisconsin, 1900; Nebraska, 1912. For the attitude toward risk-taking, 
forestalling of future events in the economic field, see Lutheraner, XLIII, 60 ff.; 
XLV, 6; LXIV, 128; LXV, 196. Oestl. Dist. 1874. To the present writer the impor- 
tance of this category lies: (1) in the existence in this quarter of a field which has 
elsewhere disappeared—on this account it has a considerable disjunctive effect in the 
intersocial process; (2) the emphasis upon all societal technique as pertaining to the 
nonessentials has made the German relatively indifferent toward the formal elements 
in social relationships: ‘Weil wir wissen dass jede organisation menschlich ist, darum 
arbeitet bei uns keine organisation” (Theol. Quartalsschrift, XV-XVI, 179). (3) The 
emphasis upon the “true inwardness” against “formal righteousness” affects the learn- 
ing process through an unfavorable indication for suggestion-imitation by the direc- 
tion in which it focuses attention, etc. That the German language has been consist- 
ently corraled within the nonessentials is obviously one of the most important im- 
plications of the category: in this case alone it had an enormous effect on social in- 
tegration. 


“ Basic precedents: I Cor. 1:10; 14:27. Allgemeine Syn., I-X, 354. Synodal 
Conf. (1872). Synodalbericht, Allgemeine Syn. (1857). Lutheraner, No. 7. The 
“abuse” of the parish organization for language nationalism is here supposed to en- 
tail a sectarian element (Theol. Quartalsschrift, XI, 31). For the technique of ac- 
commodation on the language frontier, see Mittlere Synode, 1903 (for a very detailed 
description in relation to specific empirical situations). It should be appreciated that 
the language frontier runs frequently not only through the neighborhood, through 
the parish, but even through the family itself: the older children of the same par- 
ents frequently spoke German while the younger ones had come to know English as 
their mother-tongue. For the Vereinfaeltigungsprozess entailed in the transition from 
one language to the other, see Mittlere Syn. (1903), p. 41. How little nationalism 
and how much fear of Calvinism, sectarianism, or rationalism there is behind the 
language policy of the group can be seen in Theol. Quartalsschrift, IV, 432; V, 165; 
XV-XVI, pp. 43, 121, 130, 178, 257; XIX, 156-60. 
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Subordinated as it is to the inherent interest of the parish and 
the church, the German language has enjoyed a loyalty which Ger- 
mans did not accord it elsewhere in America. It has enjoyed an im- 
munity which Americans might not have respected otherwise. 
When it took holy orders it gained prestige in the parish and benefit 
of clergy without. Where it survives today it is the medium of a 
new colonial Kultur with its cradle at St. Louis, its product the 
“man from Missouri.” For it went far to make the German in 
America “put on the new man.” 

It helped the church to assimilate the German immigrant. In 
terms of this common medium the consociative principle of the 
Missouri synod affected an accommodation between Saxons, Prus- 
sians, Bavarians upon its own terms. Whatever their traditional 
provincial idiosyncrasies as Germans, they learned to forget them 
as Missourians. In terms of its idiosyncrasies, in turn, the church 
made them over into American Christians. The great prestige of 
the Missouri synod within the German protestant group made it a 
radiant center of attraction, not only for individuals, but for whole 
congregations and churches. It is exercising associative force upon 
neighboring synodical units through its great economic strength, 
its efficient educational and missionary organs. It bids fair to be- 
come the backbone of American fundamentalism. An American 
church though it is, it supplies with its community pattern and 
ministerial organs German missions in India, German immigrant 
parishes in Canada, Australia, Brazil. Having become the mother- 
church of Germans in the modern dispersions, it has recently begun 
to invade the Urheimat itself. A German creed has thus become, 
the world over, an integrator of a supranational consciousness of 
kind, an American church an object of pride and loyalty akin to 
patriotism, an esprit de corps remarkable with Germans. 

Thus the logic of creed sectarianism has dominated the process 
of individuation, of social integration. It has arrested within the 
German culture group in America the drift toward modernism, 
toward Calvinism or revivalism, and toward a modern political 
Christianity. It has set down boldly the inclosure of the German 
parish, the fabric of the Missouri synod upon the commons of 
American Christianity. That church with its theological and his- 
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torical other-worldliness consistently applied to the social process 
has kept its Christians unconformed from the world and its Ger- 
mans unassimilated. 

For the inmnerweltliche Askese, the other-worldliness in the 
world of the general priesthood of Protestanism, implies not only 
an accommodation pattern for a particular field of social experi- 
ence; it dominates the integration of the individual into society it- 
self. It does so because it insists on the ascendancy of its own or- 
ganismic pattern. That pattern with Luther is dominated by the 
basic polarity of faith and law, the emphasis upon justification by 
faith over and against righteousness in conformity with the law.’* It 
has been suggested that the attitudes implied in this emphasis were 
applied to the situation in America. Here faith came to mean in the 
last analysis the faith in the constitutive principle, the Wesenwille 
of a type of group, a Glaubensgemeinschaft. But then “law” came 
to mean the wilfulness of its modern rival, the limited synthesis of a 
partnership, the Kuerwille of a society, a sect. But that disparages 
with the curses of Paul and Luther upon an ancient yoke of bond- 
age, the very essence of the modern social order. The word Geset- 


zesgeist is a symbol covering much resentment against American 
society. But in the last analysis it is a gesture of defiance against 
modern individualism itself.’ It has been shown how this dichot- 
omy, preserved by the logic of creed fundamentalism, has condi- 


* For the social logic of this fundamental dichtomy, see Theol. Quartalsschrift 
(1910), 107 ff., 188-203, 281. See ibid. (1918-19), pp. 153-74; also Pieper, Dogmatik, 
III, 364. It conditions attitudes toward specific groups. See South Dakota, 1919; 
for Congregationalists, ibid., 1922; for Presbyterians, Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVIII 
(1921), 131 (the lodges). 4 

* That the Lutheran theology defines the social situation so largely in terms of 
the conflict pattern faith versus law, Gemeinschaft versus Gesellschaft, is of enor- 
mous importance. It forces the group to insist on its own principle of organic artic- 
ulation: functional differentiation in conformity with its calling concept. See Theol. 
Quartalsschrift, XV-XVI, 182-83. It not only precludes all cooperation and compe- 
tition with other groups, organized on the societal pattern, but it prejudices it against 
the whole rational technique of modern purposive groups. See Theol. Quartals- 
schrift (1923), Ppp. 215, 237, 254; ibid. (1920), pp. 41 ff. Thus the group disdains 
having its school system accredited to “the world” (27. Synodal Conf. [Milwaukee, 
August, 1920], Vols. XVIII-XXIII). Of course it also looks askance at the modern 
German movement as well as the American drive for a community church, “eine 
Lebensgemeinschaft macht die Christengemeinschaft nicht zur Volkskirche.” See 
Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922-23), pp. 9, 36; XIX, 113, 147. 
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tioned the intersocial as well as the intrasocial process. In view of 
the revival of creed fundamentalism it seems worth while to enu- 
merate here some of the implications for social interaction of this 


particular type. 

1. Constituted upon a creed, with its limitations upon the 
group will, the group became exceedingly sensitive to the rivalry 
of the societal principle as such.** How it was prejudiced thereby 
in its relation to specific groups has been shown.*® That this deter- 
mined contact, accommodation, and assimilation there can be no 
doubt; it sensitized the group against any form of voluntaryism.”° 

2. The antagonism of the group as a type against its modern 
rival was of course focused upon Calvinistic sectarianism, its most 
dangerous competitor and neighbor. Its Gesetzesgeist, its alleged 
Pharisaism, its formal righteousness was nothing but the old “‘yoke 
of bondage” again. The attitude of Paul toward the Jews and 
their covenant of the law, of Luther toward the Catholic church, 
found a new social object in America in the new sectarian principle 


“For the logic of Luther’s theology which conditioned interaction between 
groups which are not sui generis, see K. Holl, Ges. Aufs.: “Die Erbsuende ist gerad- 
ed der Ichwille” (p. 53), “Freiheit vom Gesetz ist die wahr Sittlichkeit” (ibid., p. 
189). In America the secularization of religion is identified with the assimilation of 
the Gemeinschaft by the Gesellschaft (of the church as a spiritual fellowship; by the 
church as a partnership with the world). See “Die unsittliche Verbindung wider- 
sprechender Bekenntnisse” in Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVII (1920), 37; also Graeb- 
ner, “Was steht der Vereinigung im Wege”; also Synodalberichte: Mittlere (1898), 
p. 30 (Michigan, 1882). West (1897), pp. 80 ff.; also Theol. Quartalsschrift, X, 17, 
79; XI, 10-31, 79-99. 

"AIS. 

* For a number of attitudes toward the ascendancy of societal patterns of inter- 
action, such as the growing tendency to “iron out” interdenominational differences, 
the new technique of compromise and its effects upon the relativation of the truth 
concept, etc., see Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922), pp. 179-80; (1923), pp. 221, 254 ff. 
The rivalry of the two types of association, the conflict of the two attitudes in rela- 
tion to a group will implied therein, seems also fundamental for the process of artic- 
ulation in the fold of American Christianity and beyond. A profitable case is here 
the problem of co-operation between the Presbyterian and the Congregationalist 
churches in the case of a joint organ for Missions; the conflict between ecclesiasti- 
cism and “voluntaryism” and “co-operative Christianity” in the Presbyterian Maga- 
zine (1853), pp. 386 ff.; (1854), pp. 80 ff. A similar conflict shook the Methodist 
church and affected the federal principle there. See Southern Methodist Review, III, 
399 ff., 441 ff. This conflict situation, compounded, of course, by the rivalry of in- 
terests and interest groups who sought in the one or the other social synthesis a so- 
cial ally in its fight for ascendancy, accourts to the present writer for the revival of 
fundamentalism in a number of instances. 
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of association. The liberty, the popular sovereignty which this 
principle involved was not the true Christliche Freiheit. Neither in 
the field of religion nor in the domain of politics could true salva- 
tion come from there.”* 

3. For the Lutheran citizen in turn saw in American social 
Christianity, in the American polity, nothing but a secularized sec- 
tarianism: Anglo-American nationalism was nothing but Calvin- 
istic sectarianism in disguise. It was worse; it was the offspring of 
a doubly blasphemous adultery of the sects with Masonry and of 
the church with the state.” 

Thus our socius in the political field must also be understood 
in terms of the norms of interaction which he derives from his prin- 
ciple of submission to his group superior in the religious field. His 
responses, in other words, to a given political situation are condi- 
tioned by the terms in which the social rationalism of the religious 
group defines the situation; he is social in terms of his own fellow- 
ship law. That law, it will be remembered, defines the liabilities of 
the individual to the group, the rights of minorities over against 
majorities. The right of a majority, we have seen, remains here 
contingent on the right of a concurrent minority, for neither the 
congregation nor the synod can make law in the modern sense of 
the word. Creed fundamentalism seems to have led here to a re- 
capitulation of an earlier phase in the evolution of the consensual 
technique.** Thus, even in America and even in Wisconsin the 
Lutherans could observe that the German nature does not take 
kindly to Parliamentarism.** Nor did it escape them entirely that 
“because with us all organization is a “nonessential, therefore no 
organization functions with us.”’ While this observation only refers 
to the effect of the theory of adiaphora, of the Mitteldinge, of unes- 


™ Cf. Synodalberichte, Michigan, 1882; West, 1897. 

™ Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922), pp. 115-29. The evidence for this identifica- 
tion is overwhelming. This is also the base of his defensive system against the Eng- 
lish language. See “Unser Uebergang ins Englische,” Theol. Quartalsschrift, XV- 
XVI, pp. 43, 121, 179, 257. 

* For the origin of the majority principle, see O. Gierke, in Oxford Essays, in 
Gierke, the terms of consociation of a given theology seem of enormous importance 
in relation to political federalism. Cf. ibid., III, 10-21, 28, 30, 718; ibid., II, 33, 36, 
39-40, 130. 

™“ Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 103-20. 
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sentials, on the German group, dividing the field between the group 
qua church and the group gua corporation, it also undoubtedly 
characterizes the German in society as well. It might be shown in 
detail that the difference of German over and against Anglo-Amer- 
ican attitudes can be accounted for in terms of the distinction in his 
theological value-system between essentials and nonessentials. It 
is enough to say that the very essence of the German Gesinnung is 
a certain skepticism, if not a moral indifference, to the conventional 
American righteousness. But whatever legal consequences he may 
deny to a corporate will, he readily grants to institutionalized force: 
That, we have seen, is not the least consequence of the fear of the 
God of Luther in America.*® 

4. In terms of the Christian calling as defined by Luther in his 
theology and by the Missouri Lutherans in their corporation law, 
in their Amtsbegriff, social relationships become defined in church 
and state. We have indicated the conditions which this confes- 
sional norm of conduct entails for American leadership, the party, 
the class concept, the state; the gradients which it entails for 
American national integration. 

It must now have become clear that those conditions, those 
gradients, that this sectionalism has nothing to do with political 
nationalism. The conflict of the Lutheran is not with particular 
American religious societies such as the Presbyterians or the Meth- 
odists alone. Nor are only particular secular fellowships blasphe- 
mous, like the Masons. Nor does the German begrudge allegiance 
to the nation, obedience to the state. His conflict is with the new 
synthesis itself; it is the presumption of voluntaryism which is 
wrong in society, and the basis of contract in public law. The Ger- 
man Lutheran is a nonconformist at heart because the spirit of 
American society has been so thoroughly outlawed by his religion. 
The spirit of compromise here is itself unsittlich: It is the essence of 
group treason, for it means surrender of a group trust. In “super- 
bia,” in Selbstueberhebung, the primary group at religion had once 
seen the worst obstacle to its ideal of a perfect identification. That 
attitude, its one capital sin (the Jch-wille), it projected in America 
onto its modern rival, the functional association, and thus damned 
modern society as such. 


* AJ S., XXXII, 4, and ibid., XXX, 3. 
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5. In one more respect the Pauline escape, the Lutheran utopia, 
entails an element of superordination. The German salvation con- 
cept triumphs over the American category “progress.” Having 
chosen the right road to heaven in his faith, in his Gesinnung, the 
German thinks that he is also on the right track in relation to prog- 
ress. With the German ideal of Sittlichkeit grounded on Luther’s 
faith, they believe that they have the better of the law: “Wir sind 
ueber das Gesetz schon hinaus.’””* It is this articulation, in terms of 
his theology, of his Gesinnung, his sense of right and freedom, his 
Sittlichkeit in terms of social attitudes which accounts for the Ger- 
man American. He has never quite become a modern American 
because he has remained a Lutheran. We shall show at a later date 
that precisely for the same reason he never became a modern Ger- 
man: he never identified himself with German nationalism as such. 

* For a criticism of the “Pharisaism” of “the others,” see Theol. Quartalsschrift 
(1918-19), pp. 147 ff., 155 ff., 172. Wisconsin (Mo.) 1900, pp. 45, 49. How this 
disparages the American ideas of progress, see Oestl. Distr., 48; also North Dakota 
and Montana, 1922: “Die Kirche soll schliesslich nur noch organisierte Welt sein,” 


which shows the sociological effectiveness to the last of the a priori of the Pauline 
other-worldliness. 
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ABSTRACT 


Political leadership among North American Indians was largely based on psy- 
chological rather than on institutional or formal mechanisms. The greatest leaders 
arose in the struggle with the whites for the continent. Their motives were both 
economic and personal. The most important personality traits of the great leaders 
were: striking appearance, intellectual ability, positive emotional traits such as 
kindness, affability, etc., dignity, moral courage, oratorical ability, courage, pride, 
military prowess, ambition, loyalty, diplomacy, personal magnetism, etc. The tech- 
niques used by the leaders included: the challenge, the use of epithets, ridicule, sar- 
casm, etc., the use of calumny and slander, the use of flattery, conspicuous dress, 
force, threats, magic, or oratory. The characteristics and techniques of leaders were 
largely determined by the nature of Indian human nature. 


There are in general two approaches to the study of political 
leadership. One of these is a formal analysis of the social and polit- 
ical organization; a study of the methods of choice of leaders, func- 
tions, duties, responsibilities, remuneration, etc., of leaders. This 
might be called the political science approach. The other method is 
to tackle the problem from the standpoint of social psychology, to 
get at the heart of the process of leadership regardless of the struc- 
tural mold it may take. Most of the monographic studies of the 
North American Indians concern themselves with the first type of 
approach. They give detailed presentations of the social and polit- 
ical organization of the groups studied. The present paper, on the 
other hand, takes up the psychological aspects of leadership, at- 
tempting to answer such questions as: What are the motives of 


* Since the present article was written, my attention has been called to the pa- 
per by Hutton Webster on “Primitive Individual Ascendency,” in the Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XII (1918), 46-60 (quoted by Kimball Young in 
his Source Book for Social Psychology, pp. 587-92). His conclusions tally very close- 
ly with those presented in this article. He states that “to enumerate and illustrate all 
the methods by which men have secured authority in rude communities would form 
a valuable contribution to comparative sociology.” The present article is an attempt 
in this direction. 
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leaders? What are the qualities which make for leadership? What 
are the psychological mechanisms employed by leaders? What do 
followers contribute to leadership? 

The history of the North American Indians, especially of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, furnishes an excellent 
field for such a study. The free and loose type of formal organiza- 
tion among them reduced leadership to an almost purely psycho- 
logical level. The office of chief was frequently hereditary, to be \ 
sure,” but only on condition that the incumbent show himself 
worthy of the office. Lacking personal merit, he could not hold his 
place. Also, the hold which a leader achieved over his followers 
was almost entirely personal; he had no political machinery to en- 
force his sway.* Without any formal and legal organization to prop 
his authority, by sheer force of non-political technique, the individ- 
ual leader had to enforce his control. In short, leadership among 
these Indians was as nearly reduced to the bare foundation of psy- 
chological control as it could be in a society which maintained any 
institutional channels for leadership at all. In view of these facts, 
it should be clear why political leadership among North American 
Indians affords such a fertile field for the study of the psychology 
of leadership. 

The method used in this study was to secure “life-histories” of 
Indian chiefs, and thus to get at their personalities, methods, and 
techniques.* These were abstracted out of their time and space 
relations in order to treat them merely as units for generalization. 
In a way this is contrary to modern anthropological methods which 
aim to put all culture phenomena in their proper time and space 
relationships—to locate them historically and geographically. If 
the object of study in this paper had been the formal aspects of 
leadership—the political eonstitution of the various tribes—then 

*F. W. Hodge, Handbook of North American Indians, Il, 263-64; Henry S. 
Schoolcraft, The American Indians, p. 68; Events in Indian History (a compilation), 


552-53; Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Everyman’s ed.), I, 139-40, 
II, 136; George Catlin, North American Indians, I, 155. 

* Parkman, op. cit., I, 139-40. 

* The chief, though not only, sources of these life-histories were: B. B. Thatch- 
er, Indian Biography; B. Drake, Life of Tecumseh, Life of Black Hawk; Norman B. 
Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs; Hodge, op cit.; Parkman, op. cit.; Catlin, 
op. cit.; Schoolcraft, op. cit.; S. G. Drake, The Aboriginal Races of North America. 
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the abstraction would have been unjustifiable. This was more or 
less what Spencer, Tylor, and the classical school did. But in the 
case of leadership studied psychologically there seems to be suffi- 
cient basis for such abstraction. The psychological mechanisms of 
leadership are less in the nature of culture traits than the political 
organization is. The latter is definitely a culture trait, and as such 
should be studied. Psychological leadership seems to be a slightly 
different type of phenomenon. To be sure, one might argue that the 
traits which make for leadership and the methods used are deter- 
mined by the culture and in that sense are as truly culture traits as 
the formal aspects. But the fact that great leaders like Pontiac, 
Tecumseh, and Sitting Bull could leap the boundaries of culture 
areas indicates that the cultural basis for leadership was general 
and constant throughout the whole Indian civilization, and there- 
fore might be minimized in a psychological study. 

Leadership is taken to be a social process by means of which 
individuals in groups are polarized, figuratively speaking. 

The chief essential to leadership is always to be able to focus the atten- 
tion of a group of people upon a common object of interest to them or to attach 
their interest, by a process of conditioning, to something which previously did 
not appeal to them. Sometimes the task is to make them realize or believe that 
they have this interest with regard to some form of behavior or object of at- 
tention and at other times it is the problem of getting them to respond effec- 
tively to that interest as a stimulus.® 


Leadership “represents the process of focusing stimuli upon indi- 
viduals responding in a social situation.”* “Any person who is more 
than ordinarily efficient in carrying psycho-social stimuli to others 
and is thus effective in conditioning collective responses may be 
called a leader.’” It is clear from the foregoing definitions that po- 
litical leadership can only with difficulty be separated from other 
forms of leadership. An individual who is an effective carrier of 
stimuli may use his powers in a number of fields, and, in primitive 
groups like the North American Indians, he did. Thus it is fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish between religious and political lead- 
ership. On the whole, in this study, political leadership is taken to 

*L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 528. 

* [bid., p. 48. 

[bid., p. 
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mean the process by which stimuli were presented as means of con- 
trolling or determining policies, and of executing these policies. 
Religious and military leadership are little touched upon except 
where the political leader embodied these types within himself. 
The problems of religious leadership are sufficiently complex to 
warrant extensive analysis, but that would go beyond the limits of 
this paper. 

Perhaps the first point that stands out in the study of Indian 
leaders is the relation of leadership to crisis. The great epic of 
Indian life—the struggle with their white rivals for the soil—had 
the effect of producing a series of great leaders. The whole struggle 
takes on the character of a Greek tragedy. The heroes fought val- 
iantly, but the fates were against them. They had no chance to win, 
yet they were compelled to fight. It was this long but acute crisis 
which produced the great leaders.* Of course, the crisis which calls 
for the greatest leaders must not be so overwhelmingly unequal as 
to discourage able men. There have been no great Indian leaders 
such as Philip or Tecumseh since the past century. Sitting Bull 
was perhaps the last of them. Men of ability equal to that of these 
predecessors might have been produced if the struggle had not be- 
come so unequal as to make leadership of a dynamic and func- 
tional sort impossible. 

The great political issues to be settled were chiefly those relat- 
ing to alliances with each other against the British (and Ameri- 
cans), and with the French and British against the American set- 
tlers. Unquestionably the fundamental basis for the various alli- 
ances made was economic. The Indians had become dependent 
upon the fur trade.’ They had lost their economic independence, 
devoting their time to hunting furs for the Europeans and exchang- 
ing them for desired articles to which they had become accustomed. 
The nation that controlled the fur trade controlled the Indians. 
They flocked to the standard of the nation in whose hand the fur 
trade rested. This accounts in general for the policies pursued in 
seeking alliances. The general hostility toward the settlers (as op- 

* Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 118; Thatcher, op. cit., I, 93, II, 121; Wood, of. cit., 
Pp. 230, 246; Parkman, of. cit., I, 132. 


* F. J. Turner, “The Character and Influence of the Indian Trade in Wisconsin,” 
in Johns Hopkins University Studies, Series IX, Nos. 11-12. 
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posed to the traders) was, of course, based upon the encroachment 
of their hunting grounds. 

Yet in spite of this economic motivation, evidence is not lack- 
ing to show that personal motives played a large part in the atti- 
tude of leaders. Although Pontiac understood the economic situa- 
tion, as evidenced by his complaint of the quality of English goods, 
and his statement “You must be all sensible, as well as myself, that 
we can no longer supply our wants in the way we were accustomed 
to do with our Fathers the French,”’® yet his motives against the 
English were confessedly personal. “When I visit the English 
chief, and inform him of the death of any of our comrades, instead 
of lamenting, as our brothers the French used to do, they make 
game of us. If I ask him for anything for our sick, he refuses, and 
tells us he does not want us.” His pride was offended by the 
brusque and condescending treatment accorded him by the British. 
This attitude of the English toward the rest of the world has 
aroused resentment in other able leaders. In Argentina they speak 
with indignation of the Englishman’s division of the world into two 
classes, Englishmen and “natives.” 

The policy of hostility pursued by Logan was motivated by re- 
venge. “This called on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have 
killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance.’’’* According to 
Thatcher, revenge and personal ambition motivated Captain Pipe.”* 
Brant’s motives in his attitude toward the Oneidas was “a terrible 
revenge” because they “had refused to follow his leadership, and 
persisted in neutrality.’”** Black Hawk’s motives sound like Pon- 
tiac’s: “You know the cause of our making war. It is known to all 
white men. They ought to be ashamed of it. The white men despise 
the Indians and drive them from their homes.’”* In another speech 
he reveals his motives to be centered in the retention of his leader- 
ship.”* 

* Parkman, op. cit., II, 223-24. 

* Ibid., I, 135; I], 223. See also Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 134. 

* Wood, op. cit., p. 186. 

* Thatcher, op. cit., I, 123, 143. 

* Wood, op. cit., p. 225. 

* Tbid., p. 382. 

* Ibid., p. 384. See p. 300. 
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A complete analysis of the motives of all the leaders is impossi- 
ble, but it seems reasonable to conclude that in general personal 
pride and patriotism were closely mingled in the personality of the 
great leaders; that economic factors were less immediately com- 
pelling than personal ones; and that the motives of leaders were 
expressed in terms of personal reactions, although there was some 
recognition of the economic background. 

What were the personal qualities of Indian leaders? 

Perhaps the simplest and most elementary item of equipment of the per- 
sonal leader is the possession of a striking physical personality. Size, good 
looks, the appearance of strength of body and of character are invaluable as- 
sets for the leader who must come in personal contact with people who are 
moved more by emotional stimuli to the senses than by rational considera- 


tions.*? 
Let us see how Indian leaders fit into this generalized descrip- 


tion. In the case of only seventeen descriptions of leaders by biog- 
raphers or commentators is the stature given. A tabulation of these 
seventeen cases, however, indicates that: Five were over six feet 
in height. Five were six feet in height. Five were under six feet in 
height. In the case of Tecumseh, there is a difference of opinion. 
Captain Floyd states his height as about six feet; Drake gives it as 
five feet ten inches. One is described as of “large stature.” It thus 
appears that at least eleven out of the seventeen leaders whose size 
was given were of great stature. This fact must be qualified, how- 
ever, by the statement that we have no statistical picture of the av- 
erage stature of the Indian. Furthermore, if the data were weight- 
ed according to the greatness of the leader, it would be found that 
Pontiac, one of the very greatest of leaders, belonged to the group 
whose stature was under six feet.** Nevertheless, it is significant to 
find that unusual size did characterize so many of the leaders de- 
scribed. 

It is more difficult to tabulate qualitative descriptions accurate- 
ly owing to the difference and subjective nature of the standards of 
the various writers who have described Indian leaders, and to the 
incompleteness of the data. Nevertheless I considered it worth- 
while to attempt such a tabulation. The results reveal that out of 


* Bernard, op. cit., pp. 531-32. 
* Parkman, op. cit., I, 147. 
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twenty-one leaders whose appearances are described: Thirteen are 
described as having powerful bodies (“strong,” “muscular,” etc.). 
Eight are described as well proportioned. Six are described as 
handsome. Two are described as graceful. One is described as 
heavy-built, one as slender, one as fat, and one as portly. 

The Indian leader was usually a man of striking physical per- 
sonality. Pontiac had “a muscular figure . . . . cast in a mold of 
remarkable symmetry and vigour. .. . . His features, though 
by no means regular, had a bold and stern expression, while his 
habitual bearing was imperious and peremptory, like that of a man 
accustomed to sweep away all opposition by force of his impetuous 
will.”*® Tecumseh is described by Captain Floyd” as “one of the 
finest looking men Ieversaw . . . . straight, with large, fine fea- 
tures, and altogether a daring, bold-looking fellow.” Osceola was 
“good looking, with rather an effeminate smile; but of so peculiar 
a character, that the world may be ransacked over without finding 
another just like it.”** Powhatan, according to Smith, was “‘of per- 
sonage a tall well proportioned man, with a sower looke . . . . of 
a very able and hardy body to endure any labour.’ Little Turtle 
was “strong, muscular and remarkably dignified in his manner.” 
Chief Joseph was “of magnificent physique, strikingly handsome 
and graceful, with a native dignity.’”** Logan “they tellus... . 
was a man of splendid appearance . . . . straight as a spearshaft. 
. . . . Of commanding presence.’”** These excerpts might be mul- 
tiplied, but they are sufficient to indicate the fact that these men 
possessed in a notable degree, the “simplest and most elementary 
item of equipment of the personal leader,” namely, striking and 
pleasing physical appearance. 

The more subjective traits necessary for leadership are, natu- 
rally, still more difficult to tabulate than even the qualitative aspects 
of physical personality. These subjective traits are less open to 

Ibid. 

* Quoted in, “The Ghost Dance Religion, etc.,” by James Mooney, Bur. Amer. 
Ethnology, XIV, 682. 

* Catlin, II, 726-27. 

* Captain John Smith, Travels and Works (Arber Ed.), I, 375-76. 
* Wood, op. cit., p. 283. 

* Ibid., p. 500. * Ibid., p. 176. 
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measurement and standardization than the overt ones. But a 
knowledge of them is of inestimable importance in understanding 
leadership. Schoolcraft gives “talents, courage or eloquence,” as 
necessary personality traits of successful Indian leaders.** Thatch- 
er gives as necessary attributes, “absolute intellect and energy. He 
must not only be a warrior, brave, hardy, patient, and indefatiga- 
ble: but he must show talents for controlling the fortunes and 
commanding the respect of the community which he governs.’ 
Parkman enumerates “courage, resolution, wisdom, address, and 
eloquence,” as “sure passports to distinction.’** Yet an analysis of 
the personalities of thirty-six great Indian leaders yielded the re- 
sults presented in Table I. 

The groupings of traits here adopted are, of course, arbitrary 
and artificial. They are a condensation of almost one hundred char- 
acterizing adjectives and nouns found in the literature describing 
Indian leaders. These are so grouped that no one leader registers 
in any set of traits more than once, although obviously he appears 
in more than one grouping. Some traits, such as great administra- 
tive skill, suggestive power, even hypnotic power, and similar char- 
acteristics are not listed because these terms do not appear in the 
descriptions but are generalized terms to cover actual behavior as 
illustrated in the lives of the men. Thus Sitting Bull’s hypnotic pow- 
er, for example, does not appear in the list. A different grouping 
and arrangement of traits might yield slightly different results, but 
in general the picture would remain much the same. It should be 
emphasized that the fact that a trait is not mentioned in the de- 
scription of a leader does not imply that it was absent; thus the 
fact that great intellectual ability appears in only nineteen out of 
the thirty-six leaders does not mean that the others lacked intel- 
lectual ability. The author describing him may have taken this 
trait for granted and dwelt upon other aspects of the personality 
profile. Not one single leader is described as lacking in intellectual 
ability; so that we may safely assume that this trait was of prime 
importance in leadership. 

Perhaps the most striking fact in this tabulation is that cour- 
age or bravery is mentioned in less than one-third of the descrip- 


* Op. cit., p. 151. * Op. cit., I, 49. * Op. cit., I, 31. 
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tions, although most writers include this quality in their general- 
ized lists of traits necessary for Indian leaders. Not oniy is it men- 
tioned in only ten cases, but the very opposite, namely physical 


TABLE I 
TABULATION OF SUBJECTIVE PERSONALITY TRAITS OF INDIAN LEADERS 
I. Intellectual traits, such as “open mind,” ‘“‘adaptable,” “eager de- 
sire for knowledge,” “logical,” “wisdom,” “‘sagacity,” “strong in- 
tellect,” “sound judgment,” “sound reasoning,” “ingenuity,” etc. 

. “Mild,” “kind,” “affable,” “good,” “generous,” “peaceful,” “hu- 
mane,” “magnanimous,” “hospitable,” etc. 

. Dignity 

. “Moral courage,” “noble, “truthfulness ond integrity,” “adher- 
ence to principle,” “high-minded,” “lofty,” “noble and generous 
thought,” “sincere” 

. “Fluency,” “orator” 


. “Brave,” “bold,” “fierce” 

. “Strategist,” “tactician,” 7 or warrior,” “prowess, or skill in 


battle,” etc. . ; 
“Haughty,” “ambitious, “love of glory,” 


ous,” etc. 
. “Loyal,” “patriot,” 
XI. “Diplomatist,” “politic,” “politician,” “subtlety,” etc. . 
XII. “Personal magnetism,” “winning smile,” “commanding,” etc. 
XIII. “Stern,” “austere,” “severe,” “firm,” “morose,” etc. 
XIV. “Elegant,” “chivalrous,” “gentlemanly,” “refined,” “urbane,” 
“courteous” 


XV. Energy . 

XVI. “Duplicity,” “crafty,” “insidious, wily,” “cunning,” 

XVII. “Moderation,” “‘self-command,” “temperance,” etc. 

XVIII. “Cruel,” “vindictive,” etc. 


XX. “Resolution,” “perseverance,” “decision of character” 


XXI. “Cowardice,” “lack of physical courage” 


cowardice, actually characterized two of the thirty-six. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the two leaders listed as lacking in 
physical courage, Red Jacket*® and Sitting Bull,*° were noted for 
* Edward Hale Brush, Iroquois Past and Present, pp. 88-89. 
* Wood, op. cit., pp. 443-46. 
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their moral courage. But even including these two leaders in the 
category “brave,” only one-third were so brave as to warrant spe- 
cial mention of the fact by biographers. As in the case of intellec- 
tual ability, however, it should be borne in mind that the omission 
of this trait in the description of a leader does not necessarily mean 
that he lacked it, except, of course, where the opposite trait is men- 
tioned. Although King Philip was described by a contemporary 
commentator as “always foremost in the flight,’”*’ I did not tabu- 
late him as lacking in courage, since Thatcher claims the author, 
Church, was prejudiced; he also presents convincing arguments to 
disprove Church’s charge.** 

Another interesting point revealed by this tabulation is the pre- 
dominance of the positive emotional attitudes like kindness, gen- 
erosity, humanity, hospitality, magnanimity, etc., over the negative 
attitudes like cruelty, vindictiveness, etc., in Indian leaders. The 
ratio is fifteen to four. This is, perhaps, what one should expect in 
view of the nature of the bonds between follower and leader. Of 
the four leaders who come under the category “cruel,” only Pow- 
hatan apparently showed this trait to his own followers.** In the 
others, as in the case of Pontiac, it was an attitude toward ene- 
mies.** Furthermore, even the leaders who are described as cruel 
possessed the gentler qualities as well, in three cases. Powhatan 
was very tender in his family relations.*° And Pontiac had gener- 
osity.*® It would appear that the positive attitudes were far more 
important in Indian leaders than the negative ones. 

The importance of dignity in leaders as revealed by the tabu- 
lation is interesting. This trait is akin to that of striking physical 
appearance. The leader had to look and act like a leader. But as 
in the case of stature, it should be kept in mind that a generalized 
description of the Indian as such might include dignity as one of 
the traits. That is, all Indians seemed dignified to some of the com- 
mentators. Whether mention of the dignity of a certain leader 
meant that he possessed this trait in more than average degree is 

™ Thatcher, op. cit., I, 171. ™“ Parkman, op. cit., I, 168, 187. 

* Ibid. * Smith, op. cit., II, 519. 

* Thatcher, op. cit., I, 55, 65. * Parkman, of. cit., I, 168. 
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difficult to say. The appearance of this quality in one-third of the 
descriptions is interesting anyway. 

Moral and ethical characters marked one-third of the leaders 
whose descriptions were tabulated. The importance of oratory in 
Indian leadership is indicated by the fact that almost one-third of 
the leaders possessed this gift in notable degree. The other traits 
tabulated scarcely require comment. 

One interesting fact, not revealed by the tabulation, bears on 
the theory of social change. It has been frequently pointed out 
that technical changes in culture are more readily accepted than 
change in the immaterial and more subjective aspects, especially in 
the mores. The greatest Indian leaders, including Pontiac, Pow- 
hatan and others, were very desirous of learning European military 
tactics, and to acquire European military weapons, although they 
were steadfast fundamentalists so far as the rest of Indian culture 
was concerned.*” Pontiac begged the French to teach him Euro- 
pean tactics of conducting an attack on a fortified garrison.** Osce- 
ola used to practice military tactics with the white soldiers, in 
order to learn their technique.*® Powhatan did everything in his 
power to secure English arms.*° The case of White Eyes, who con- 
sidered Christianity superior to his own religion, while not unique, 
is unusual.*’ Most of the great leaders opposed change in the non- 
technical aspects of their culture. 

A composite picture, then, of a great Indian political leader as 
he looked to his followers, would include such traits as: striking 
physical appearance, unusual intellectual ability, predominantly 
positive emotional attitudes, moral integrity, and oratorical skill. 

The method of acquiring fame was rather simple. It consisted 
in some sort of behavior which would attract attention because of 
its novelty or perhaps because of its value. Catlin describes the 
method used by a Puncah youth, who married four wives in one 
day.*® A more usual form of displaying bravery, however, was in 


* Parkman, op. cit., I, 151. 

* Ibid., I, 181, 186. 

* Drake, The Aboriginal Races, etc., p. 420. 

“ Thatcher, op. cit., I, 54. 

Ibid., 11, 141-42. Op. cit., 1, 331. 
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battle rather than in matrimony.** Tecumseh distinguished him- 
self at an early age as a warrior.** Athletic achievements helped in 
the acquisition of fame, as did hunting skill.“ Such a reputation 
for bravery, skill, prowess, or generosity was frequently the first 
step in becoming a political leader. The point seems to have been 
that one must excel all others in some line and thus secure a con- 
spicuous place in tribal society. Once fame had been acquired, there 
was an excellent chance for becoming a leader. One might well 
compare this process to a rude sort of “civil service test,” only in- 
stead of “civil service” it was a general character test. At any rate, 
it was a merit system, and any young man who wanted to become 
a leader could do so if he could prove that he was better fitted than 
anyone else. The leader was a leader through demonstrated ability 
rather than through political strategy. And not only did the leader 
have to work to achieve his leadership, he had to work to keep it. 
The ties that bound the follower to his leader were almost purely 
personal, and as soon as a leader failed to achieve success his fol- 
lowers were likely to desert him in large numbers.** Or if the lead- 
er displeased them, their allegiance was withdrawn.*’ This leads to 
the topic of the techniques used to control the behavior of follow- 
ers, once leadership had been secured. 

Since the literature covered for this study is not necessarily 
complete, the various techniques employed by leaders as there de- 
scribed cannot be weighted as to relative importance, or tabulated 
as to frequency. Therefore in what follows, no attempt is made to 
determine the relative frequency with which any one method was 
used, but merely to indicate that these techniques were used. 

The general psychological theory of leadership is presented by 
a standard treatise in social psychology as follows: 


The leader must know what stimuli will condition adequate responses for 
his purposes and develop a technique for presenting these stimuli. These stim- 
uli are his controls and they are to be found primarily as typical behavior pat- 
terns which may be spoken of collectively as certain uniformities of behavior 


* Ibid., I, 119; Wood, op. cit., p. 283. 

“Drake, Life of Tecumseh, pp. 67-68. 

“ Catlin, op. cit., I, 327-28. 

“ Parkman, op. cit., I, 140; II, 184-8s. 

“ Thatcher, of. cit., I, 147-48; II, 195; Wood, op. cit., p. 307. 
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or as verbal or other more or less abstract symbols of such behavior. The 
leader manipulates these behavior and symbolic controls in such ways as to 
produce like responses in others through the mechanism of concrete imitation 
by copying or of abstract imitation by interpretation of the symbols. Or the 
leader may use certain symbolic stimuli to release desired behavior without 
imitation, that is, through suggestion, where the desired response has become 
sufficiently conditioned by or associated with a particular cue or stimulus. 

Leadership in such cases becomes largely a matter of the knowledge of 
conditioned responses and of the power to condition desired responses to the 
stimuli available, and finally of the manipulation of stereotyped conditioned 
stimuli, which is the method of suggestion.*® 


Since in most of the problems around which Indian leadership 
centered, the behavior patterns were already well established, the 
technique used by the leaders was usually suggestion. The hostile 
attitude against the settlers was easily called forth and manipulat- 
ed. But suggestion-imitation was sometimes employed, as illus- 
trated by the use, for example, of the challenge as a method of 
leadership. The use of the challenge by the Frenchman Beaujeu 
indicates that it had great power even in the hands of a white man. 
He was eager to enlist the aid of the Indians against the British, 
but they hesitated. “‘ ‘I am determined to go,’ he exclaimed. ‘What, 
will you suffer your father to go alone?’ His daring spirit proved 
contagious. The warriors hesitated no longer.”** The psychology of 
the challenge seems to be that the challenge insinuates one’s per- 
sonality is not up to standard. Such an insinuation requires dis- 
proof, and an effort is made to demonstrate the falsity of it. 

This method is closely allied to another technique of leadership 
used by Indians, namely the use of epithets, ridicule, sarcasm, etc. 
Captain Pipe made telling use of this method against white civiliza- 
tion which was favored by his rival, White Eyes. He would speak 
sarcastically of the beating of negroes as among the benefits of civ- 
ilization.°° Knowing that such behavior was disapproved of by In- 
dians, he was skilfully conditioning this disapproval to the whole 
white culture. The epithet “coward” was almost infallible as a 
method of coercion. Little Turtle consented to the fatal battle with 
General Wayne, to which he had been previously opposed, when 


“L. L. Bernard, of. cit., p. 526. 
“ Parkman, of. cit., I, 78. ” Thatcher, op. cit., I, 143. 
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the potent epithet was applied to him.” Another peculiarly odious 
epithet was “woman.” Black Hawk says, “I took up the hatchet, 
for my part, to revenge injuries which my people could no longer 
endure. Had I borne them longer without striking, my people 
would have said, ‘Black Hawk is a woman, he is too old to be a 
chief; he is no Sac.’””** The Seneca leaders, much angered by their 
failure to overawe White Eyes, at a conference with the Americans, 
hinted “that it ill became him to express himself thus independent- 
ly, whose tribe were but women, and had been made such by the 
Five Nations—alluding to an old reproach which had often before 
this been used to humiliate the Delawares.”™ 

Sometimes this method degenerated into the use of calumny 
and slander. Thus Captain Pipe went so far as to spread a rumor 
to the effect that his rival, White Eyes, “had made secret engage- 
ments with the Americans, with the view of aggrandizing himself 
at the expense of his countrymen.”** The psychology of this is 
fairly obvious. Knowing the sort of response which was condi- 
tioned to selfishness and mercenary motives in his people, he at- 
tempted to condition this response to White Eyes, and thus to lead 
his followers to repudiate him. 

Somewhat different psychologically is the use of flattery as a 
method of coercion. An excellent illustration of the use of this 
method is in the case of Tecumseh’s brother, the Prophet, Elskwa- 
tawa. “Previous to any violent promulgation of the doctrines .. . . 
he gained their attention and flattered their pride, by reviving a fa- 
vorite tradition which made them the most ancient and respectable 
people on the globe ‘The Master of Life,’ said he proudly, 
‘who was himself an Indian, made the Shawaneese before any oth- 
ers of the human race, and they sprang from his brain.’”** There 
is no subtlety here. Flattery rarely needs to be subtle. The Prophet 
knew that a favorable and positive attitude was conditioned to the 
belief that the Shawaneese were the chosen people; and by artful 

™ Wood, op. cit., p. 304. 

 Ibid., p. 384. 

* Thatcher, op. cit., II, 125. 

“ Ibid., II, 126. For an illustration of Red Jacket’s use of this method, see pp. 
15-16. 

Tbid., 180. 
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association of this belief with his own cause, he transferred, that is 
extended, the favorable and positive attitude toward his own cause. 
Somewhat akin to this technique is the method of generosity in 
gifts or hospitality. The generosity of Indian leaders aroused fre- 
quent notice among commentators.” Tecumseh’s generosity was a 
marked trait.” Even outsiders, like Sir William Johnson, could se- 
cure followers by this method. “Sir William ... . kept a boun- 
teous table open to every comer. Thé Indians would visit him day 
and night, sleeping in the halls, on the steps or in the cabins, as 
suited their fancy, and faring on their host’s sumptuous provision 
for days at a time.”** This reminds one forcibly of the methods 
used by the ward boss. It is essentially a method of getting one’s 
self taken into the we-group of the followers, and by pleasing them 
with gifts to get the favorable response conditioned to one’s self. 
It is especially interesting to note that, unless the use of gifts be 
considered such, bribery was not used by Indian leaders. But this 
does not mean that Indian followers were above corruption. It was 
sometimes used by whites to secure desired action on the part of 
Indian leaders." Perhaps the custom observed by leaders of dis- 
pensing gifts made the use of bribery by outsiders an acceptable 
procedure. However, this seems to have been a vice of late origin. 
Men like Brant were above it.°° 

Dress, of course, was an aid in leadership. Tecumseh “received 
the red sash and other badges of office, (not) because he was fond 
of imitating the whites; but he employed them, more probably, as 
a means of inspiring his countrymen with that respect and venera- 
tion for himself which was so necessary inthe work . . . . hehad 
undertaken.”** Red Jacket received his name from a British uni- 
form of which he was particularly proud. The chiefs described and 
painted by Catlin are vivid illustrations of the use of dress by 


leaders.** 
* Colden, Cadwallader, The History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada 


(1775), p. 6. 
Thatcher, op. cit., I, 186-87. 
* Wood, of. cit., p. 195. 
* McKenney & Hall, Indian Tribes of North America, pp. 255-56. 
Wood, op. cit., pp. 232-33. 
™ Drake, The Aboriginal Races, etc., p. 616. 
Op. cit. 
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Another technique used to coerce followers was force. This 
seems quite unusual in the light of the nature of the relationship 
existing between leader and followers, and the nature of Indian 
personality. Apparently this method was rare. Perhaps Powhatan 
was the only outstanding leader who used it to any marked ex- 
tent.** And in his case, the subjects were so eager to revolt that 
they made attempts to secure English support, and to become Eng- 
lish subjects rather than to suffer Powhatan’s cruelty.** The psy- 
chology of punishment and force is well known. It is essentially a 
process of negative conditioning. Responses of inhibition are con- 
ditioned to certain stimuli by associating these stimuli with painful 
ones. 

The use of threats by leaders was an outstanding technique of 
controlling behavior. Pontiac used it frequently. He even tried it 
on the British, and it must have been particularly galling to have it 
fail each time.** Captain Smith, with the shrewd knowledge of In- 
dian human nature which he had acquired, used the threat with 
great success.°° Tecumseh seems to have made the most pictur- 
esque use of it. During his campaign to secure allies, he visited 
Tuckhabatchee, an Indian village. On finding the chief unrespon- 
sive, he was angered and exclaimed, “I leave Tuckhabatchee direct- 
ly, and shall go straight to Detroit. When I arrive there, I will 
stamp on the ground with my foot and shake down every house in 
Tuckhabatchee.” The people were terrified. On the day they had 
figured out for Tecumseh’s arrival at Detroit, surely enough, every 
house and the earth itself began to shake. ‘The effect was electric. 
The message he had delivered to the Big Warrior was believed, 
and many of the Indians took their rifles and prepared for the 
war.’ The use of threats, however, was effective only when the 
subject of the threat was ignorant. It did not work, for example, 
on Garangula, when used by the Governor of Canada.** The psy- 
chology of the threat is much the same as that of punishment ex- 

® Thatcher, op. cit., I, 55. 

Ibid., I, 50. 

® Parkman, op. cit., I, 181, 188, 211; II, 168. 

“ Thatcher, op. cit., I, 38. 

* James Mooney, “The Ghost Dance Religion, etc.,” loc. cit., p. 687. 

Thatcher, op. cit., II, 41-42. 
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cept that the conditioning is done through symbols, thus anticipat- 
ing and perhaps preventing actual overt experimentation. 

The art of magic, including such items as revelation, visions, 
mystery, etc., was extensively used by the Indians in political lead- 
ership. Mooney’s monograph on “The Ghost Dance Religion’ re- 
views a great number of cases, beginning as early as 1680. In that 
year, “Pope, a medicine-man of the Tewa, had come back from a 
pilgrimage to the far north, where he claimed to have visited the 
magic lagoon of Shipapu, whence his people traced their origin and 
to which the souls of their dead returned after leaving this life. By 
these ancestral spirits he had been endowed with occult powers and 
commanded to go back and rouse the Pueblos to concerted effort 
for deliverance from the foreign yoke of the strangers.””° The 
great Delaware Prophet, whose excitement-stirring powers were 
exploited by Pontiac, also used revelation as a method of getting 
his program adopted.”* Pontiac himself owed a part of his influ- 
ence to magic. “An Ojibway Indian told the writer that some por- 
tion of his power was to be ascribed to his being a chief of the 
Metai, a magical association among the Indians of the Lakes, in 
which character he exerted an influence on the superstition of his 
followers.’’** Tecumseh’s brother, the Shawnee Prophet, made tell- 
ing use of magic coercion.”* An interesting use of revelation as a 
method of determining policy and resolving conflict was made by 
the Ojibwas. Pontiac had just sent a message requesting their aid 
in the siege of Detroit. Sir William Johnson, on the other hand, 
had sent messengers inviting them to a great feast, which meant a 
treaty of peace. He intimated that they would better accept or they 
would be destroyed. Here was a predicament. Human reason could 
scarcely be relied upon to solve it, so revelation was resorted to. In 
keeping with what we know of the psychology of revelation and of 
wishes, the outcome was inevitable. They made peace with the 
English and left Pontiac to carry on his campaign without their 
support."* 

Loc. cit. Idem., p. 659. Ibid., p. 666. 

™ Parkman, op. cit., 1, 133. 

* Catlin, op. cit., Il, 573-75; Thatcher, op. cit., I, 186-87. 

** Parkman, op. cit., I, 103-5. 
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The Ghost Dance Religion was really a political movement, a 
last violent reaction against the whites. The leader, Sitting Bull, 
availed himself of visions and mystery as part of his technique.” 
So also did other chiefs and leaders, such as Kanakuk, a Kicka- 
poo.” 

Magic acquires some of its potency, psychologically, by the 
fact that it appeals to fear or reverence of the unknown, the incom- 
pletely understood or unanalyzed. It is much like the psychology 
of the threat, except that in addition the threat is veiled, and there- 
fore more terrifying. 

The last great tool of the Indian leader was oratory. In a sense 
this includes many if not most of the methods so far described. It 
is the actual presentation of stimuli, regardless of the content of 
these stimuli. It might be said to be the most important and effec- 
tive single tool of an Indian leader—sometimes availing even more 
than courage, as with Red Jacket and Sitting Bull, in compelling 
followers.’ Oratory has been called “perhaps the chief technic 
factor in the control of the crowd.’”* Thatcher states that “among 
the Indians of all the East and South, a high respect was cherished 
for the warrior’s virtues; but eloquence was a certain road to pop- 
ular favour.’””® The relative significance of these two traits is indi- 
cated by the tabulation on page 304. Yet it is interesting to note the 
results in an actual test case when these traits were competing as 
control techniques. Red Jacket, perhaps the greatest of Indian ora- 
tors, in the absence of his enemy, Brant, used his eloquence upon 
his followers to have the latter impeached. When Brant returned, 
“the defied them, denied their calumnies and charges, and demand- 
ed a fair trial before his people. The military fame and prestige of 
the great war-chief overcame even the burning eloquence and in- 
vectives of Red Jacket, and Brant triumphed over all opposition.””*° 
In view of these facts it is perhaps not safe to attempt to rate these 
devices as to their relative importance. We might generalize the re- 

* James Mooney, “The Ghost Dance Religion,” etc., loc. cit., p. 488; Wood, op. 
cit., 445. 

Ibid., p. 694. 

* Brush, op. cit., pp. 88-89; Wood, op. cit., pp. 443-44. 

** Bernard, op. cit., p. 460. 

Op. cit., II, 490-50 Wood, of. cit., p. 234. 
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lationship by stating that the courageous leader presented his stim- 
uli actually, functionally, in action, whereas the eloquent leader 
presented his stimuli symbolically and verbally. The first type of 
leader would be using suggestion-imitation very largely, the second 
type would rely chiefly on suggestion. 

Pontiac was as skilled an orator perhaps as he was a general. 
Probably his oratory was all the more effective because he was ordi- 
narily a man “of few words.’** The same is true of Tecumseh. He 
was a brilliant-orator, although ordinarily “of a silent habit.’** Lo- 
gan was another skilled orator.** Red Jacket’s oratorical ability 
amounted to genius.** Not a single leader is described as lacking 
in eloquence. It is interesting to note that the Iroquois nation pro- 
duced the greatest orators of all the Indians. Whether this was 
cause or result of their political greatness is a nice question. 

The reason for the pre-eminent importance of oratory lies, of 
course, in the prevailingly direct, face-to-face, and personal type of 
leadership. Indians could scarcely have achieved indirect, ab- 
stract, and impersonal leadership because of the lack of abstract 
communication.** All influencing of followers had td be through 
the use of direct techniques. The “empires” of Pontiac ard Te- 
cumseh came the nearest to “publics” which Indian history reveals. 
And even here, the leaders had either themselves to conduct per- 
sonal campaigns among their followers, or else get assistants to do 
it for them. In either case the techniques were personal and direct; 
only in the case of messengers, the leaders were working through 
proxies. 

The picture of Indian human nature, as given by Parkman, 
helps us to understand the characteristics and techniques of their 
leaders: 


He loathes the thought of coercion A wild love of liberty, an utter 
intolerance of control, lie at the basis of his character, and fire his whole ex- 


™ Parkman, op. cit., II, 191, quoting Croghan. 
“ Drake, Aboriginal Races, etc., p. 622. 

Wood, op. cit., pp. 185-86. 

“ Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 151. 


“ For an account of the types of leadership see Bernard, op. cit., chap. xxxiii. 
See also chaps. xxvi and xxviii for an account of abstract relationships. 
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istence. Yet, in spite of this haughty independence, he is a devout hero-wor- 
shipper; and high achievement in war or policy touches a chord to which his 
nature never fails to respond. He looks up with admiring reverence to the 
sages and heroes of his tribe; and it is this principle, joined to the respect for 
age, which springs from the patriarchal element in his social system, which, be- 
yond all others, contribute union and harmony to the erratic members of an 
Indian community.*® 


Also, owing to the Indian’s great self-feeling, ‘all injunctions that 
carry with them the appearance of a positive command, are instant- 
ly rejected with scorn. On this account, it is seldom that their lead- 
ers are so indiscreet as to give out any of their orders in a peremp- 
tory style.”*’ In a very real sense, then, the followers determined 
the methods of leadership used by their great men. 

To summarize: the composite leader described on page 306, 
early achieved fame by excelling his fellows in certain lines of ac- 
tivity. At some crisis in tribal history, motivated by a combination 
of personal and patriotic or economic factors, he was in a strategic 
position to assume leadership. In controlling the responses of his 
followers he used challenges, epithets, sarcasm, ridicule, or even 
calumny and slander. He availed himself of flattery, generosity, 
gifts, and hospitality. Dress was called into use to enhance person- 
al prestige. Force was employed, although rarely and with discre- 
tion. Threats, however, were used with greater frequency. Magic, 
visions, revelation, and mystery were used freely and constituted 
one of the major measures relied upon in coercion. Finally, ora- 
tory was the almost indispensable technical method of presenting 
these control stimuli. 

* Op. cit., 1, 31. 

" Events in Indian History (a compilation), p. 553. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE HEREDITY BACK- 
GROUND OF TWO GROUPS OF MENTAL DEVIATES 
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and 
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Ohio University 


ABSTRACT 


This paper presents the common pitfalls and limitations of attempts to deter- 
mine the relative importance of heredity and environment in effecting individual dif- 
ferences in general mental ability. Data are given for two groups of children; one 
group is made up of children commonly alleged to be feebleminded (1.Q. 70 and be- 
low) ; the other is composed of children who are often termed geniuses (1.Q. 140 and 
above). Facts regarding the racial origin, the physical heredity, and the mental he- 
redity of each group are presented and conspicuous differences between the groups 
are described. These facts are interpreted first in the language of the hereditarians 
and eugenists; they are then explained according to the common methodology of the 
environmentalists. The limitations of the extreme postulates of both schools are set 
forth and the writers then attempt to interpret their data in a valid scientific manner. 


The actual existence of causal relationship in a given group of 
phenomena is exceedingly difficult to determine. The attempt to 
state which of several causes is most important is not only difficult; 
in many instances it is futile also. The relative importance of the 
two determiners, heredity and environment, in effecting an indi- 
vidual’s ability occupies relatively the same status today that it did 
in former years when verbal exhortation was the chief convincing 
tool. True, recent years have brought the cumulation of a large 
amount of pertinent data, but in the interpretation of the data, 
both the hereditarians and the environmentalists find ample oppor- 
tunity to assert support for their theories and rationalizations. 

A common practice among research workers is to study the 
hereditary backgrounds of mental deviates. To measure the men- 
tality of the children the familiar intelligence test* is administered 
and deviates are identified. Study of the parentage and the more re- 
mote ancestry of the deviates follows. Such data are unconvincing 


*Stanford Revision of the Binet Test. 
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when employed to bolster up preconceived notions of the relative 
strength of heredity or environment. However, although these data 
are not convincing or valid when so used, they do enable us better 
to care for and guide the development of certain deviates. The fol- 
lowing analyses of the hereditary backgrounds of two groups of 
mental deviates afford interesting and salient information regard- 
ing the nature and the needs of the children. 

Extensive data have been assembled for two groups of mental 
deviates, one of extremely restricted mental ability (1.Q. 70 and 
below); the other of extreme precocity in this regard (1.Q. 140 
and above). Fifty children enrolled in the Jackson Opportunity 
School of Kansas City, Missouri, constitute the inferior group.’ 
The fifty precocious children were identified by testing all of the 
children in Grades III—VII of the Kansas City public schools who 
fell in the 100 percentile upon the National Intelligence Test and 
selecting only those children who scored 140 I.Q. or above upon 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test. The 
children of the two groups are approximately of the same chrono- 
logical ages. 

HEREDITY AND SOCIAL STATUS 

a) Racial——A study of the racial origin of the gifted reveals a 
preponderance of English, Scotch-Irish, German, and Jewish par- 
entage. English, Scotch-Irish, German, and Italian ancestry were 
found frequently for the subnormal group. The parents of the two 
groups are classified according to ancestry in Table I. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the parents of the gifted were Ameri- 
can-born; 78 per cent of the parents of the subnormal group were 
born in America. 

b) Physical heredity—No symptoms of nervous instability 
were manifested in‘ the immediate families of the gifted group. 
Table II displays data regarding the stability of the two groups. 
The foregoing data are reliable for the immediate families. How- 
ever, the parents of the subnormal group were unable to give ac- 
curate data for the remote ancestry of their children. 

* The Jackson Opportunity School enrols only children of I.Q. 70 or below. The 


writers are indebted to Miss Estelle McCafferty for assembling the data for the 
children of this school. 
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c) Mental heredity—The mental heredity of each group is 
presented through the following studies: occupational and social 


TABLE I 
ANCESTRY OF Two Groups OF MENTAL DEVIATES 


Of Of 
Gifted Children |Inferior Children 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


26 
14 
14 
12 
2 
10 
4 
° 
8 
2 
4 
2 
2 


status of the fathers, interests of parents and grandparents, posi- 
tions of honor held by the parents and other ancestors, and educa- 
tion of the parents. 


TABLE II 


CasEs oF Nervous INSTABILITY AMONG THE RELATIVES OF Two GROUPS 
OF MENTAL DEVIATES 


GREAT 
SIBLINGS GRAND- 
PARENTS 


G 


Insanity 
Mentally backward. . 
Epileptic 


* G=Gifted. 
I =Inferior. 
Table III shows the occupational status of the two groups. A 
detailed analysis of the occupations of the fathers of the inferior 
group is found therein. 


| 
| 
| Ancestry 
40 
2 
10 
6 
American Indian............ 4 
2 
2 
° 
° 
° 
SECOND 
= Torats 
8 
1] 9] 5 
3] 5 
1] 6 
Decidedly “Queer”..| of 6] 15 
Totals.........] | 144] 2 § |12 9 | 4] 2] 0] 4 {22 [143 
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Versatility of interest is a characteristic of the parents of the 
gifted group while paucity is revealed in the interests of the par- 
ents of the inferior group. The gifted parents acknowledged the 
following interests: mathematics, music, home and children, read- 
ing, travel, invention, religious activities, sports, politics, dramat- 
ics, clubs, and lodges. Twelve of the fathers indicated special inter- 
est in mathematics and sports respectively, while twelve of the 
mothers report that they devote time to music and fifteen to home- 


TABLE Ill 


OccuPATIONS OF FatHers oF Two Groups or Menta DeviatTes 
Fathers of 50 Gifted Children Fathers of so Inferior Children 
Businessmen. . . . . . 33 Druggist (owns store) 
Professional men. . . . . 16 Stained window glass fitter . 


Agriculturist . . . . . . 2 Justice of the peace , 
— Hucksters (independent routes) 
so Creamery owner (did own) . 
Bootleggers 
Ice route operator (independent 
route; owns horse and wagon) 


The remainder are laborers and helpers of the following classes: ditch 
digger, sod layer, sod cutter, factory and packinghouse worker, industrial la- 
borer, railroad shop and yard worker, stone worker, steam fitter, farm helper, 
truck driver, concrete worker, painter and paper hanger, teamster, carpenter, 
blacksmith, iron molder, coal miner. 


betterment activities. The interests of the grandparents were simi- 
lar to those of the parents, displaying a wide range in number and 
kind. It is significant that the gifted children like their parents are 
characterized by numerous and varied interests. 

Among the twenty-two activities mentioned by the parents as 
the most popular ones among their children were: reading, games, 
hiking, collections, sewing, caring for pets, tools, home duties, in- 
ventions, travel, story-writing, and dolls. Reading was a favorite 
activity among all but three of the gifted children. One child had 
traveled extensively; his major interest was travel. He has profited 
greatly by his experience; his inquiring mind and retentive mem- 
ory have resulted in the cumulation of a surprising amount of gen- 
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eral and specific information. Another child was more interested in 
cross-word puzzles and skating than in reading, and a third exhib- 
ited maximum interest in various activities financially lucrative. 
This boy sells magazines during the winter and operates a soda 
fountain in the summer. 

Many of the parents of the gifted children are holding posi- 
tions of honor. Common among them are executive offices in such 
organizations as banks, clubs, school boards, and business con- 
cerns. The positions of honor held by the fathers and mothers in- 
clude: executive, political, religious, and military offices. Among 
the more distant relatives of the bright children are many distin- 
guished and honored patriots and statesmen of the United States. 
Moreover, many of this group are direct descendants of noted ed- 


TABLE IV 


LopcE MEMBERSHIP OF PARENTS OF Firty INFERIOR CHILDREN 
Lodge No. 
Modern Woodmen ; 
Knights of Pythias 
Yeoman’s Lodge . 
Odd Fellows 
The Eagles . 


ucators, clergymen, physicians, attorneys, scientists, authors, mu- 
sicians, and dramatists. 

The interests of the parents of the inferior group center in 
work and home-making. Few read the daily papers. Most report 
that they are fond of music; some can play stringed instruments 
by ear, but not by note. No iather reported a particular hobby or 
impelling leisure interest. There was little interest displayed by the 
fathers in politics or current events. One only, a justice of the peace, 
is active in politics. Indifference to current events and issues was 
characteristic of the group. The most general interest is in clubs 
and lodges. Table IV shows the frequency of membership therein. 

The membership in the lodges may be occasioned by the fact 
that such membership is accompanied usually by insurance provi- 
sions. It may be due also to the fact that lodge membership is fre- 
quently solicited by shrewd salesmen who find amenable subjects 
among the unintelligent. One only of the members attends the 
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meetings of the lodges; one only demonstrates much interest there- 
in. A paucity of interest and indifference to direct community ac- 
tivities typify the fathers of the subnormal children. Indeed, two 
fathers reported that they did nothing but “just sit” during their 
leisure. 

The next step in the study was to ascertain the educational 
status of the parents of the two groups of mental deviates. Fifty 
per cent of the parents of the gifted were college-trained men and 
women. The mean amount of schooling for the fathers was 13 
years, with a range of 5 to 19 years. The mothers averaged 12 
years of education, with a range of 7 to 17 years. An analysis of 


TABLE V 


EDUCATION OF THE PARENTS OF Two Groups OF MENTAL DEVIATES 


i Gifted Inferior Inferior 
Children’s Children’s Children’s Children’s 
Fathevs Fathers Mothers 


High-school training. .............. 43 41 4 I 
ee 25 25 ° ° 
12 15S ° ° 
4 2 ° ° 
3 ° ° ° 
Other graduate study.............. 2 I ° ° 
No training beyond grades.......... 7 9 46 49 


the amount of training received by the parents of the fifty gifted 
children is presented in Table V. 

Table V shows that none of the parents of the subnormal chil- 
dren is a college graduate. Only one father has reached the second 
year of high school. Four of the mothers have attended high school 
for one year. The mean amount of schooling for the fathers is 4.5 
years, with a range of o to 9 years. The mothers average 4 years 
of education, with a range of o to 11 years. 

The environmentalists in dealing with these two groups of chil- 
dren would emphasize the importance of early opportunity and 
impelling desires in conditioning superior or inferior functioning of 
mentality in its multitudinous aspects. They would assert the in- 
telligence test is actually gauging opportunity to learn, and not 
innate ability, and would point out that the intelligence tests em- 
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ployed to secure ratings of genius on the one hand, and feeble- 
mindedness on the other, are measuring largely the child’s envi- 
ronmental background. Equality of opportunity and desire to learn 
are assumed when certain intelligence tests are employed. Exam- 
ination of the hereditary and social backgrounds of the two groups 
of children herein described will convince the impartial reader that 
the opportunities of the two groups were by no means equal. The 
group of subnormal children is decidedly restricted in its oppor- 
tunity while the superior group has unusual opportunity to learn 
the tasks included in the usual intelligence test. Who knows what 
the results of the tests would be if the social backgrounds of the 
two groups were reversed? 

The proponents of the force of heredity would assert that the 
data presented above demonstrate the potency of germinal superi- 
ority in begetting superior offspring and the force of germinal in- 
feriority in producing inferior progeny. Such data are often pre- 
sented as unequivocal proof of the inheritance of mental traits 
since like tends to produce like.* However, certain behaviorists 
insist that such data are misleading and unreliable when used as 
evidence of the inheritance of mental traits. Such an ardent be- 
haviorist as John B. Watson would assert that these data exemplify 
the power of conditioned reaction; he would discredit the theory of 
the inheritance of mental traits, for the child is multitudinously 
conditioned by the time he reaches the fifth or sixth grade in school. 

The influence of a favorable environment in improving the 
ability of the subnormal is an unsettled question. Galton quotes 
Seguin to the effect that special environmental opportunity amel- 
iorates the mental handicap of the subnormal. 

Dr. Seguin, a great French authority on these matters, states that more 
than thirty per cent of idiots and imbeciles, put under suitable instruction, 
have been taught to conform to social and moral law, and rendered capable of 
good order, of good feeling, and of working like the third of an average man. 
He says that more than forty per cent have become capable of the ordinary 
transactions of life, under friendly control; of understanding moral and social 


abstractions, and of working like two-thirds of a man. And, lastly, that from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent come nearer and nearer to the standard of man- 


* The student of sociology will recall the data presented in reference to such 
families as the Jukes, the Edwardses, the Kallikaks, etc. 
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hood, till some of them will defy the scrutiny of good judges, when compared 
with ordinary young men and women.* 


The only valid way of describing original nature according to 
Watson is to study the child genetically and to record his every re- 
action. Watson assumes that such a method would reveal that 
mental ability is not inherited. Although Watson is very convinc- 
ing in his dogmatism, it is only fair to state that his data are partial 
and incomplete since his studies have not been continued long 
enough to yield irrefutable proof of his assumptions. Opposed to 
Watson’s findings and assertions are the facts of biological heredi- 
ty. These facts suggest that certain mental traits may be inherited 
according to determiners. 


Psychological characters appear to be inherited in the same way that 
anatomical and physiological traits are; indeed all that has been said regarding 
the correlation of morphological and physiological characters applies also to 
psychological ones. No one doubts that particular instincts, aptitudes, and ca- 
pacities are inherited among both animals and men nor that different races and 
species differ hereditarily in psychological characteristics The fact is 
that racial characteristics are not determined by exceptional and extreme indi- 
viduals but by the average or mean qualities of the race; and measured in this 
way there is no doubt that certain types of mind and disposition are character- 
istic of certain families.® 


The suggestive facts of biology are supported by certain objec- 
tive evidence obtained by intelligence ratings. Study of very young 
children shows a surprising distribution of ability. Some children 
develop with extreme rapidity from the very first moment of life; 
others are extremely slow in developing. Many of the slow chil- 
dren appear to be normal physically and structurally and environ- 
mental opportunity is not markedly restricted. Two children in the 
same family, both healthy, sturdy specimens, differ tremendously 
in ability as measured by intelligence tests. One ultimately be- 
comes a thorough scholar; the other is eliminated from school dur- 
ing his high-school career. One manifests an I.Q. 135; the other 
85. Again, two healthy children are identified; one who is hyper- 
sensitive to pitch differences, the other unable to appreciate the 


“Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius (London: Macmillan & Co., 1892), pp. 
21-22. 


*E. G. Conklin, “Phenomena of Inheritance,” Popular Science Monthly, 
LXXXV (October, 1914), 318-19. 
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differences between tones of widely varying pitch. Both are in- 
structed in music by the same teacher; one becomes a performer 
of merit; the other remains totally unappreciative of music. 

There is abundance of additional evidence which suggests that 
there are native differences in mentality. Mental tests applied to 
children and adults suggest that by imperceptible degrees the 
human race merges in intelligence from vegetative idiocy on one 
side of the curve of distribution to supreme genius on the other. 
For some, this very fact is convincing indication that nature en- 
dows individuals with varying amounts of ability. The correlated 
fact that year after year children occupy relatively the same posi- 
tion upon the curve of distribution in intelligence ratings is another 
convincing argument; the dull remain dull in comparison to the 
average and the bright continue year after year to manifest pre- 
cocity in their mental development regardless of special oppor- 
tunity. 

Freeman in his recent book summarizes the data regarding the 
constancy of the I.Q.° Collectively, the data indicate little varia- 
bility in the I.Q. of the vast majority of children. 

It may be then that the Binet Test is gauging one type of abil- 
ity that is native. It is true of course that the data assembled thus 
far must be considered tentatively. They can by no means be ac- 
cepted as complete valid proofs of the inheritance of mental abili- 
ty. The data have been assembled for the most part from the re- 
sults of tests given to children of school age. The enthusiasts for 
the extreme behavioristic point of view would assert that early in- 
fluences, subtle and unobtrusive, are important factors in effecting 
the differences displayed by the children of school age. 

One could multiply examples of opinion for both the hereditari- 
an and the environmental advocates. Through such a procedure 
one would gain few valid data to prove the assertions of either 
school. Here we have what Robinson has termed reciprocity of phe- 
nomena.’ The causes elude identification when the phenomena are 
coexistent instead oi successive. For who can say whether the melt- 


* Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, p. 345. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 
*D. S. Robinson, Principles of Reasoning (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1924), Pp. 259-61. 
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ing wax from a tallow-candle is the cause or the result of the flame? 
Here the same event is both cause and effect. The same condition 
holds with manifestations of ability.| Is the musician’s excellent per- 
formance occasioned by superior innate ability or is the ability the 
result of practice and opportunity There seems to be no answer 
to this question for there is apparently a plurality of causes in any 
case of deviation in ability. Mill was led finally to the conclusion 
that an event is due to the sum total of events which precede it in- 
cluding multitudinous remote and immediate causes.* A single act 
involves a veritable maze of consequences. It is therefore difficult 
to identify, let alone tabulate, these numerous results in a genetic 
study of children. The causes as well as the results are so complex, 
numerous, and subtle, that they defy analysis even by the rigorous 
statistical tools used by the behaviorists. Conklin has pointed to 
the difficulties met in any study of hereditary factors. 

In natural or biological inheritance the germinal causes of the traits of the 
parents are separated and are redistributed to their offspring so that the latter 
are “mosaics” of ancestral traits. These germinal causes of traits, which are 
called genes, are transmitted unchanged, but in the fertilization of the egg one- 
half of the genes from each parent is lost and is replaced by half from the other 
parent. So numerous are these genes that the combinations of them in the off- 
spring are rarely, if ever, the same in two individuals, and so complex is their 
influence upon one another and upon the process of development, that no two 
sexually produced individuals are ever exactly alike. Consequently the best 
traits may appear in parents and be lost in their offspring; genius in an ancestor 
may be replaced by incompetence, imbecility, or insanity in a descendant. As 
each generation must start life anew from the germ cells, so in every person 
there is a new distribution of hereditary factors or genes. Every person has a 
new hereditary deal, if not always a square one.® 


If the foregoing statements be valid, how is the student of he- 
redity to do more than merely speculate regarding the hereditary 
traits of his subjects? Conklin points to the fallacies that may be 
encountered in making such studies. He asserts that there has been 
much foolish talk and loose thinking regarding the inheritance of 
family traits. 

In man there are probably forty-eight chromosomes, twenty-four from the 
father and twenty-four from the mother; but these are usually derived in un- 

* Quoted by D. S. Robinson, ibid. 


* E. G. Conklin, The Direction of Human Evolution (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925), pp. 128-29. 
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equal numbers from the four grandparents; for example, sixteen may come 
from the paternal grandfather and eight from the paternal grandmother, four 
from the maternal grandfather and twenty from the maternal grandmother, or 
the number which comes from each grandparent may vary all the way from 
twenty-four to naught. One or more of the eight great-grandparents may have 
furnished no chromosomes and no inherited traits to the great-grandchild, and 
finally no one in the world can inherit chromosomes (or traits) from more than 
forty-eight contemporary ancestors, assuming that the chromosomes preserve 
their identity, since no one has more than forty-eight chromosomes. Conse- 
quently, although each of us has had thousands of ancestors, he has had only a 
small number of transmitters.?° Many a person bears the name of some dis- 
tinguished ancestor but does not have a single one of his chromosomes or 
hereditary traits, whereas others who do not bear his name, and are usually 
reckoned as collateral descendants, have received his chromosomes and are his 
true inheritors. 

There has been much foolish talk and loose thinking regarding old families 
and length of descent... . . In length of descent we are all equal, and in com- 
munity of descent we are all cousins if not brothers. Our lines stretch out to all 
our race. Each individual or family is not a separate and independent entity, 
but merely a minor unit in the great organism of mankind.” 


Loose thinking and unjustified generalization are the chief pit- 
falls both of the environmentalists and the hereditarians. Both 
groups go beyond their data in explaining them for the simple rea- 
son that in studies of heredity versus environment the ancestry is 
not actually equated. In a given individual it is not possible to 
identify the particular ancestors from whom chromosomes and he- 
reditary traits have been derived. Moreover, in tracing ancestry, 
the noble (or the ignoble) are hunted up and the other ancestors 
are neglected. The domination of preconceived notions thus af- 
fects the results. Each individual is descended not from a few an- 
cestors but from a host of forbears and there is ample opportunity 
for the zealous student to find examples of desired traits in the 
varied ancestry of every individual. 

Evolution shows that we are all cousins if not brothers. The lines of de- 
scent from innumerable ancestors converge in us, and will radiate from us to 
innumerable descendants. Genealogists picture descent as a tree in which the 
trunk represents some single ancestor and the branches all of his descendants, 
but such a representation is wholly at variance with biological facts because in 
sexual reproduction every person has two parents. The “genealogical” tree is 


*” Those ancestors from whom chromosomes and hereditary traits are derived. 
*E. G. Conklin, op. cit., pp. 136-38. 
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the result of an attempt to trace descent back to some one distinguished an- 
cestor while ignoring all others. The various branches of a family do not trace 
back to a single trunk, but rather to an increasing number of branches. A 
graphic representation of descent is not a tree but a net in which every indi- 
vidual is represented by a knot formed by the union of two lines which may be 
traced backward and forward to an ever-increasing number of knots and lines 
until all are united in this vast genealogical net of humanity. If the number of 
our ancestors doubled in each ascending generation, as it would do if the mar- 
riage of cousins of various degrees did not take place, each of us would be de- 
scended from more than a billion ancestors of a thousand years ago, let us say 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. Even allowing for numerous intermar- 
riages of relatives it is highly probable that all people of English or French or 
German stock are descended from common ancestors of a thousand years ago. 
A book has been published recently in which several of our presidents, 
heads of universities, and captains of industry and finance are shown to be 
descended from Charlemagne. This distinction is one which they share with 
probably more than half of the citizens of this Republic. Einhard, the contem- 
porary biographer of Charlemagne, says that he had nine wives, besides many 
concubines, and although he was fond of his children he never knew how many 
he had. If it were possible to trace our genealogies far enough into the past 
and through all their ramifications it would be found that all of us are literally 
descendants of royalty, of Alfred and Charlemagne and William the Con- 


queror and of any and every other person of one thousand years ago who left 
descendants—including nonentities and worse; we hunt up our noble ancestors 
and forget the others.?” 


Mr. Albert Wiggam’s books, The Fruit of the Family Tree, 
and The New Decalogue of Science, are excellent examples of at- 
tempts to popularize scientific knowledge. Such practices would be 
laudable but for the fact that questionable hypotheses are pre- 
sented as proved facts. Thus Mr. Wiggam asserts that “blood al- 
ways will tell” and adduces the prize assemblies, the Jukes, the 
Kallikaks, and the Edwardses as unquestionable evidence of his 
premise. Generations of both families are studied (largely through 
their biographies) and generalizations drawn. It must be clear to 
the critical reader that the attempt of a writer to trace the blood of 
Elizabeth Tuttle (alleged founder of the desirable traits of the Ed- 
wards clan) through nine generations is absurd and impossible. 
New chromosomes probably enter with each new generation and 
the hereditary factors are so varied, numerous, and subtle that such 
a task is not only impossible but ridiculous. Wallin tells us: 


* Ibid., pp. 134-35. 
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. . at the time the data were complied, the 1394 identified descendants 
of the (Jonathan Edwards) family had contributed 295 college graduates, 12 
college presidents, 65 college professors, too clergymen, 111 musicians, 100 
lawyers, 80 public officials, 75 army and navy officers, 60 each of physicians 
and prominent authors, 30 judges, 3 U.S. senators, one vice-president, and no 
known convicted criminal.** 


Imposing statistics! The eugenists, seeking to popularize sci- 
ence, have presented these convincing data to the world as proof of 
the fact that “‘blood will tell.” The number of eminent among the 
Edwardses makes a composite of about 600. Out of how many? 
One thousand three hundred and ninety-four identified out of a 
possible 50,000? No one can state the number omitted any more 
definitely than he can state that the blood of Elizabeth Tuttle is the 
determining factor in effecting the eminence of the Edwards clan. 
There is only the remotest possibility that, with the infusion of new 
blood with its multitudinous and various sources, many of the 
present-day Edwardses have any appreciable amount of the blood 
of Elizabeth Tuttle. The literature in regard to the Jukes, Kalli- 
kaks, etc., is likewise an assembly of absurd rationalizations, im- 
posing and convincing to the layman but scientifically unsound. 

Certain writers have asserted that environmental opportunity 
will create ability. Bagley, Watson, and certain other careful stu- 
dents of the problem have also asserted that environmental oppor- 
tunity will create that which is commonly termed ability. The sta- 
tistically assembled data are thus given two diametrically opposed 
interpretations. One group insists that the data show the potency 
of heredity and the other asserts that the data exemplify the effect 
of environment as a creator of ability. Apparently, we are no nearer 
to the answer to the age-old question of causation than were the 
philosophers of earlier ages. In spite of this fact Wiggam in at- 
tempting to popularize scientific knowledge adopts a tone of au- 
thority and finality in asserting the validity of the claims of the 
hereditarians. 

The second warning of biology to statesmanship is brief and simple; that 


heredity and not environment is the chief maker of men . . . . [p. 42]. 
The social and political import of this warning is that nearly all the hap- 


“J. E. W. Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 280. 
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piness and nearly all the misery of the world are due, not to environment, but 
to heredity; that the differences among men are, in the main, due to the differ- 
ences in the germ cells from which they are born . . . . [p. 42]. 

I cannot present the highly technical proof, but every biologist knows that 
intelligence is inherited, energy is inherited, insanity is inherited, emotional 
possibilities are inherited, a man’s inner character is inherited. Environment is 
important, education is important, moral suasion is important just because in- 
telligence, energy and character are inherited, and for no other reason [p. 48].* 


The following two quotations illustrate the extent to which en- 
thusiasm can lead to unverifiable conclusions. 


If a man’s character is due to his surroundings then should he happen to 
fall among thieves, he has precisely the same chance as they of committing 
murder and getting hung within a week [p. 49].*5 

Why, out of the first fifty-one names in the Hall of Fame, are ten of them 
the sons and daughters of preachers? Why is one out of twelve of all the 
names in Who’s Who, our most democratic roster of fame, the child of a min- 
ister? Is it necessary for me to present proof to you that ministers are on the 
average men of character and intelligence [p. 47] ?*° 


In the opinion of the present writers the popularizer of knowl- 
edge has a place in the scheme of things, but he has no moral right 


to mislead the public by pretending to represent the attitude of 
modern science and to assert without qualification the prepotency 
either of heredity or of environment in effecting superior ability. 
The attitude of modern science obviously is still one of suspended 
judgment and in all probability this attitude will continue to be 
maintained by the really scientifically minded for a long time to 
come, 

“A. E. Wiggam, The New Decalogue of Science (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1923). 

* Ibid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 
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ABSTRACT 


The social survey represents a practical technique, as contrasted with scientific 
research. It has grown out of such social activities as the newspaper, industrial arbi- 
tration, municipal research, and charity organization, of which the common method 
is fact-finding. Studied from this point of view the social survey is seen to be a 
method of social control as well as of investigation. The charity organization move- 
ment, which began in England and later developed in America, grew out of the at- 
tempt to organize the charitable effort of the community in order to meet the prob- 
lem of poverty. At first a reaction against indiscriminate relief-giving, it soon devel- 
oped new positive techniques, of which one of the most important was the careful 
investigation of each case. Fact-finding and community action, emphasized in this 
movement, are also fundamental techniques of the social survey. The two move- 
ments, charity organization and the social survey, thus present suggestive points for 
comparison. In addition they are definitely related in America in that the pioneer 
survey, the Pittsburgh survey, was undertaken by a committee of a charity organi- 
zation society journal. The study of one of the parent movements of the social sur- 
vey helps to bring out more clearly its essentially practical nature. 


The social survey represents a technique of investigation which, 
although previously employed, did not attain its characteristic form 
or wide use until the early years of the present century. In every- 
day language when we speak of surveying anything we mean look- 
ing over the field, examining it in a rather broad and quick fashion. 
Breadth and speed are also typical of the technical survey. It 
grows out of some practical problem for which people are seeking 
a solution. In the old days such a problem situation would prob- 
ably have been met in some common-sense method which might or 
might not have settled the difficulty. When the survey method is 
used today members of the community carry on much of the work, 
but experts are called in to direct it. Not one problem, but a group 
of interrelated problems, usually within one community, are investi- 
gated and the findings interpreted to the public as speedily as pos- 
sible. An authority thus describes the survey: “First and last the 
survey is an educational measure, spreading its information in the 
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untechnical phrases of the street. It is a means to better democracy 
by informing the community upon community matters and thereby 
providing a basis for intelligent public opinion.”* The character- 
istic method of the survey is fact-finding, and its test is found in 
the action which follows it, in the percentage of its recommenda- 
tions which are adopted by the community. 

The social survey is thus seen to be both a method of investiga- 
tion and a means of social control, as has been pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Park in his lectures on the social survey at the 
University of Chicago. In the minds of many persons the survey is 
confused with research. Both are techniques of investigation, but 
should be carefully distinguished. The survey is wider than the 
single investigation, since it deals with several interrelated prob- 
lems. But it is narrower than research, and different from it in 
character. The typical American survey is an essentially practical 
measure, directed toward the immediate solution of a present prob- 
lem. Research, on the other hand, deals with general data divorced 
from time and place; it seeks to test a general hypothesis. The sur- 
vey makes comparisons, but, instead of leading to generalizations, 
they are intended to bring out more clearly the particular problem. 
The survey is also seen to be a method of social control, since its 
aim is to bring about intelligent action. A conflict situation may be 
solved by violent, emotional, sentimental, common-sense, or other 
types of action. The survey offers the alternative of action based 
on a thorough investigation of the facts of the particular situation. 

Fact-finding was used in other fields before it was employed as 
the chief method of the survey. The survey movement—for it has 
assumed the proportions of a movement—has grown out of these 
other movements, which have also influenced each other. The aim 
is to take up here in detail only one of these parent movements, but 
the others should be known and kept in mind in order to have a 
clear picture of the whole situation. One related activity is that of 
the bureau of municipal research, of which the best example is in 
New York. If the hope of democracy is in education, this seems to 
be one of its most effective methods. In another direction are to be 


* Shelby M. Harrison, “Community Action through Surveys,” National Confer- 
ence of Social Work (1916), p. 53. 
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considered the investigations associated with vice crusades, which, 
crude as they usually have been, represent an advance over the 
violent and uncompromising attitude previously maintained toward 
these problems. But perhaps the most spectacular use of fact-find- 
ing and publicity as methods of social control has been in the field 
of industrial relations. Investigation and publication of the facts 
are being increasingly used as the best methods of dealing with 
strikes and less vioient forms of industrial controversy. More than 
this, employers and workers, when they meet in the process of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, are tending to face the facts rather than 
argue on the basis of abstract rights. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of Chicago offer the outstanding example of this new atti- 
tude; from sweated, irregularly employed immigrants they have 
developed into a self-conscious, intelligent group who have prac- 
tically abandoned the strike method for that of getting at the facts. 

It is evident that all these movements must be intimately con- 
nected with the development of the newspaper. This is a whole 
problem by itself, of which the main outlines can only be suggested 
here. The significant point is the change in the character of the 
American newspaper which took place toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. At first organized on party lines, the papers grad- 
ually came to concentrate on publishing “news,” the sort of thing 
which would interest anyone and everyone. The next development 
was the discovery of the powerful effect of the “human interest” 
story, and there followed an era of muckraking and the yellow 
press. 

Pulitzer’s principal contribution to yellow journalism was muckraking; 
Hearst’s was mainly “jazz.” The newspaper had been conducted up to this 
time upon the theory that its business was to instruct. Hearst rejected that 
conception. His appeal was frankly not to the intellect but to the heart. The 
newspaper was for him first and last a form of entertainment.” 


The result has been that, through presenting a mass of facts in a 
simply worded but appealing and striking manner, the newspapers 
have been able to reach practically everyone in this country, the 
immigrant not excepted. The presentation of facts in the form of 
news proves in the end a more effective way of reaching people and 
influencing their thoughts and acts than the clever editorial. An- 


* Robert E. Park, The City, p. 96. 
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other interesting result has been that, in the process of delving into 
the life of the city wilderness, the young reporters learned as never 
before about the graft and corruption of the political system. Some 
became cynical through this experience, but others. reacted in the 
direction of municipal reform, and thus drew nearer to the point of 
view of the social worker. 

At first sight the newspaper, industrial arbitration, municipal 
research, vice crusades, and charity organization may not seem to 
present many similarities. They were, however, all activities char- 
acteristic of a period when rapid change had created acute social 
problems and consequently directed people’s attention toward these 
same problems. Shelby M. Harrison thus describes the situation: 

. . . . Back of the social survey are a number of important causal facts: 
First, the fact of important changes in the relationships between people—pary 
ticularly in the last few decades—creating community needs and problems; sec- 
ond, the fact of scientific advances that have made possible some measure of 
solution of the new problems; third, the present emphasis put upon socializing 
our knowledge, experience, and service—in other words, the present and grow- 
ing demand that all forces and agencies should minister (and efficiently) to 
human needs; and fourth, the recognition that social problems are complex 
and often reach in many directions." 


This description applies to the background of the charity organiza- 
tion movement as well as to that of the social survey. The former 
movement flows into the latter directly at one important point in 
their American history, but that is not the only reason for consider- 
ing them together. There is also a general similarity of attitude, 
growing out of the common social background, which suggests sig- 
nificant points for comparison. 

The charity organization movement is a product of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In a small community neighbors can care for each 
other’s needs, but in a city the individual is isolated and helpless 
when he falls into distress. The growth of cities characterized the 
first half of the nineteenth century in England, and with this phe- 
ncmenon appeared in the streets of the cities an increasing swarm 
of beggars and unemployed men, described in the phrase of the 
time as “vagrants.” The poor law, in spite of the reform of 1834, 
failed to meet the problem, and numerous private agencies arose to 


* Shelby M. Harrison, “The Development of Social Surveys,” National Confer- 
ence of Social Work (1913), Pp. 345. 
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dispense relief to needy persons. In accordance with the prevailing 
individualistic philosophy and economics of the time, “the poor” 
were accepted as a class and the ameliorative measures were at first 
superficial. What principles existed were of a stern character, such 
as the workhouse test. Repression was the dominant note in the 
treatment of poverty at that time. 

In various parts of Europe in the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries sporadic attempts at a solution of the problem 
of poverty had been made, and all had some influence on the later 
movement. In Hamburg and Eberfeld, Germany, significant sys- 
tems were invented; in Paris the St. Vincent de Paul Society was 
started, and in Edinburgh a keen and thoughtful minister named 
Chalmers sought a scientific approach to the problem. The charity 
organization movement, which took shape in England shortly after 
the turn of the half-century, is, however, the first continuous ac- 
tivity which can correctly be given the name of movement. It ap- 
peared, it is interesting to note, not as a new social invention, but 
as a reaction against the relief methods of the time. 

The fullest account of the origin and development of the Lon- 
don Charity Organization Society is to be found in Helen Bosan- 
quet’s Social Work in London,‘ written fron the point of view of the 
Society. From the life of Canon Barnett by his wife and the less 
satisfactory material on Octavia Hill can be learned the motives 
which actuated the founders of the movement. In Beatrice Webb’s 
My Apprenticeship is given a keenly critical account by a person 
who early abandoned charity organization for more radical and 
far-reaching schemes of social reorganization. 

In the early nineteenth century “anti-mendicity societies” had 
been founded in England but had proved ineffectual against the 
rising tide of poverty. In 1869, out of a group of socially minded 
people who had listened to a paper on the unemployed poor, was 
formed a committee which tried to find a new approach to the prob- 
lem. Its members abandoned the religious conception of almsgiv- 
ing and sought a scientific attitude. It seemed to them at the time 
that the great evil was the pauperization and demoralization of the 
individual through the chaotic and indiscriminate methods of relief- 


*See bibliography at end for fuller data on works quoted. 
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giving which prevailed. Canon Barnett wrote of the “terrible spir- 
itual and temporal harm which follows unwise gifts.”’ It is natural, 
therefore, that considerable attention was at first given to the ex- 
posure of fraudulent societies and begging-letter writers which in- 
fested London during this period. 

The London Charity Organization Society, however, which de- 
veloped in 1869 out of the work of the committee, had a program 
which outgrew and overshadowed these temporary activities of a 
repressive nature. It is interesting to observe that, although the 
aims and attitude of the Society changed markedly as time went on, 
the technique which was developed in the early days retained its 
essential character. The two important points in this technique 
were: (1) organization of the charities in each city so as to prevent 
overlapping and allow for the maximum co-operation, and (2) care- 
ful investigation of each individual case before acting upon it. In 
the reaction against relief-giving the Society at first made it a prin- 
ciple to give no relief, but obtained what was necessary in individ- 
ual cases from special agencies which existed for the purpose. 
Gradually, however, the policy of the movement changed so that 
relief was given by many societies, but only as part of a carefully 
thought out plan of rehabilitation. A suggestive description of the 
aims of the Society was given in 1893 by Charles Stewart Loch 
(knighted in 1915), who was its secretary during the greater part 
of its history. 

Endeavoring . . . . to guide charity and to aid directly or indirectly those 
who are in distress, it must have, it is obvious, offices or centers of its work; it 
must have means of obtaining information; it must learn the true position and 
circumstances of those who come to it for help, and how and by whom they 
ought to be helped. Only then can it focus on the individual case the kinds of 
help that should be brought together to aid it, or wisely and fairly refuse assist- 
ance. Thus the Society is not a relief society in the ordinary sense. It is a 
charity information and co-operation society.” 


The new notes introduced by the charity organization move- 
ment which particularly interest us are this emphasis on getting at 
the facts and on regarding charity as a community-wide affair. In 
an address on “The Science of Charity” in 1891 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said, “The very first thing you have to do is to collect 
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with all your might, and to furnish the public with careful and ac- 
curate information about all charitable work that is going on.’”* In 
accordance with this attitude a journal, the Charity Organization 
Review, was established early in the movement and remained its 
official mouthpiece throughout. In this journal statistical informa- 
tion and minor investigations were continually published, but the 
outstanding survey of the time, Charles Booth’s Life and Labor of 
the People in London, was not related to the movement except in 
so far as both arose out of an interest in a common problem. 

As time went on the London Society tended to become, not only 
professionalized, but to a certain extent “ossified,” to use Cooley’s 
phrase. The classification of cases into the “deserving” and the 
“undeserving,” which has only recently been discarded, was typical 
of this attitude. At this stage some of the earlier leaders, like Canon 
Barnett, left the movement, since it did not seem to be fulfilling 
their first hopes. Meanwhile, under the influence of the Fabians 
(particularly the Webbs), England was embarking on a collectivist 
program leading in the direction of state socialism. In contradic- 
tion to this the charity organizationists continued to maintain that 
the avenue of attack upon social problems was to be found in in- 
dividual treatment. Their principles failed to stir the imagination of 
the public, as did the more radical propaganda, and they thus grad- 
ually drew away from the main current of British social thought. It 
is to the other side of the Atlantic that attention must be directed, 
since the charity organization movement there continues in a wider 
and fuller stream. 

Conditions in America tended to create a movement differing 
somewhat from that in England. Because of greater opportunity 
for advancement individuals were continually rising from one class 
to another in this country. A general air of hopefulness pervades a 
new country, and there was no tendency here to consider “the 
poor” as a separate class. The technique of charity organization, 
when fully developed, resembled the British more closely than the 
general attitude and approach. 

The movement had its forerunners in the United States as in 
England. In the fifties there were organized in American cities re- 
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lief-giving societies, usually under the name of “Society for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor,” which started with 
high purposes, but, in the words of a later historian, “sank in a sea 
of common almsgiving.”* The awakening interest in social prob- 
lems led to the foundation of a succession of scientific societies, of 
which the American Social Science Association, begun in 1865, was 
the pioneer. The first American charity organization society of im- 
portance owed its origin directly to the London influence. In 1874 
a society was founded in Buffalo under the leadership of a minister 
named Gurteen, who had formerly worked in London. The prin- 
ciples of the society as enunciated by him and repeated in the con- 
stitutions of many other societies were: (1) to serve as a medium of 
communication and prevent overlapping of relief; (2) to investi- 
gate thoroughly all applications; (3) to obtain from proper char- 
ities adequate relief; (4) to repress mendicity and imposters; (5) 
to promote the general welfare of the poor by means of social and 
sanitary reforms and by inculcating habits of providence and self- 
dependence.*® 

From this time the movement spread rapidly and steadily 
through the United States, first taking in the large cities and later 
extending to the smaller ones. It dominated the social work field 
during the formative period in this country. The self-consciousness 
of the movement and the continual effort of its leaders to formulate 
and promulgate their principles are the points of greatest interest 
when a comparison is made with the social survey movement. 

The methods of charity organization have been so frequently 
described that they are familiar to every social worker and to many 
social scientists as well. First there is co-operation and registra- 
tion. The primary aim of charity organization, from which it derives 
its name, was to organize the charitable effort of the community, to 
get the various agencies to work together. Complete success has 
never been attained, since some of the less organized types of agen- 
cies—particularly the churches—have not been drawn in. The 
scheme of registration, which was invented in Boston in 1876, was a 

* Kellogg, “History of Charity Organization in the United States, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections (1893), p. 52. 

*S. H. Gurteen, A Handbook of Charity Organization, p. 226. 
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significant method for carrying out co-operation. A central social 
service exchange (also called a confidential exchange) was set up 
where agencies which assisted any particular family could register. 
Another agency, on being requested to give aid, could inquire at the 
exchange and receive, not information regarding the family, but 
the names of agencies which had previously given assistance or 
service in any form. This information was carefully guarded and 
given only to agencies whose methods were known and approved. 
At first the emphasis in such an exchange was on preventing dupli- 
cation of relief, but later it came to be perceived how such a method 
of registration enlarged the possibilities of constructive service to 
needy clients. In the larger cities this method was usually supple- 
mented by publishing directories of all the charitable agencies, so 
that complete knowledge as to their work might be available to all. 

The aim was not only to organize the professional and semi- 
professional workers in every community, but also to draw in the 
general public. One of the chief methods of accomplishing this was 
by the development of “friendly visiting,” another technique which 
characterized the Boston Associated Charities. In this case edu- 
cated women of the community, under the supervision of profession- 
al social workers, visited a few families regularly and maintained 
a continuous friendly contact. As may be expected, the emphasis 
here was on imparting morale rather than giving material assist- 
ance. Most charity organization societies still make extensive use of 
volunteers, but the early hopes that every member of the commun- 
ity would eventually become interested have been abandoned as 
utopian. 

There is still another method of charity organization which 
spreads its influence into the community, and this is the “case con- 
ference” method. Difficult cases are presented at regular intervals 
before a case conference committee which is made up, not only of 
the staff workers, but also of representative members of the com- 
munity, workers from other agencies, doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
housewives. In this way two results are accomplished: advice is 
obtained toward the solution of a case problem, and a number of 
outside persons are gradually educated in charity organization 
principles. All these methods—tegistration, friendly visiting, and 
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case conferences—suggest the social survey in that they are based 
on the community as the unit and aim at drawing into the work a 
group of untrained persons under the supervision of experts. The 
wider the circle of interest spreads, the greater is felt to be the suc- 
cess of the effort. 

A second significant point in methodology was the emphasis 
placed on investigation. In the charity organization movement this 
meant investigation of the individual case, whereas in the social 
survey a whole group of community problems is investigated. The 
technique of obtaining and evaluating evidence from the various 
available sources was gradually worked out and has been presented 
in scientific form in Mary Richmond’s book, Social Diagnosis. 
With this was associated the practice of record-keeping, which is 
important from more than one angle. It not only allowed for better 
service to the client, but for the first time offered a body of material 
on human behavior under conditions of poverty and distress. Here 
was something of great importance to the social scientist, and des- 
tined to become more so as the form of the records is improved. 
Some of this case material got into the newspapers in indirect ways 
as “human interest stories,”’ but in general the agencies have care- 
fully guarded their records. The case history (with identifying data 
removed) is, however, appearing increasingly in professional and 
even in popular journals, and is thus becoming, not only a technical 
tool, but also a more general means of approach to the under- 
standing of human behavior. 

A third important point in technique was education. In his 
Adventures in Social Welfare Alexander Johnson describes the mis- 
sionary spirit which prevailed in the early days and which is char- 
acteristic of a young movement: 


I wish it were possible to picture in words the fine enthusiasm of the Asso- 
ciated Charities and Charity Organization Society people of the 1880’s. We 
were so full of hope for humanity through our efforts, so confident of our new 
gospel of benevolence. It seemed not a ray but a whole flood of light on the 
dreary prospect of human misery. We felt that our work of all that could be 
done was the most hopeful. We had never heard of “social diagnosis,” but we 
tried to diagnose. When we talked of investigation, registration, co-operation, 
and visitation, those dry terms, at least to some of us, had life, and we used 
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to make strenuous, sometimes pathetic, efforts to get them across to our scanty 
audiences at an occasional charity meeting and to make our hearers feel about 
them as we did.’ 


As the movement grew older, charity organization workers contin- 
ued to teach their message to all who would listen, but in a less 
emotional and more scientific manner: This more moderate attitude 
is shown in the following words of Mary Richmond: “Charity or- 
ganization has never pretended to be a complete social program. 
: It recognizes gladly that there are other and more powerful social 
forces in the world that are working for its regeneration, but it af- 
firms that charity, too, is a great social force. Its own task is to do 
what it can to make this force effective.”"° In contrast to what was 
seen to be the situation in England, the American charity organiza- 
tion movement has kept well toward the front in advancing social 
thought. This was probably due in part to the more favorable en- 
vironment in which it worked, and largely to the broader and more 
constructive attitude shown by its leaders toward the many social 
problems with which they came in contact. The history of the New 
York Charity Organization Society illustrates this attitude. 
Lillian Brandt, in a history of the New York Society, published 
in its twenty-fifth annual report, brings out clearly its contributions 
to the movement. The Society was established in 1881 through the 
influence of Josephine Shaw Lowell, member of the state board of 
charities and subsequently an outstanding leader in charity organi- 
zation work. Throughout its history the principle of the Society 
was that it was its function to undertake any charitable work which 
was needed in the community and was not already being satisfac- 
torily performed by some other agency. In 1898 a Tenement House 
Committee was formed, which put through an investigation. of 
housing conditions and a campaign of public education since re- 
garded as models. Out of this grew a state commission which draft- 
ed and oversaw the passage of a housing law. Early in the present 
century the New York Society organized committees to investigate 
the problems of child labor and tuberculosis; in a few years these 
had developed into national associations which assumed the leader- 


*P. 45. 
* “What Is Charity Organization?” Charities Review, IX (1900), p. 497. 
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ship of country-wide movements. An English article in the London 
Charity Organization Review for February, 1893, comments on the 
energetic hopefulness of the American charity organization work- 
ers and their readiness to try many schemes. It seems to have been 
this attitude which retained for the American movement the leader- 
ship which was lost in England at an earlier period. 

A continual series of investigations, usually small or only mod- 
erate in size, was carried on by the charity organization workers of 
New York and of other large cities. It was found that budgets must 
be studied, if relief was to be adequate. Statistical analysis of cases 
was necessary in order to arrive at an estimate of treatment results. 
Housing, health, employment, relief—and later such less objective 
problems, as personality adjustments—were repeatedly investigat- 
ed. All these studies were not surveys in the present sense of the 
word, but they approached the type and prepared the ground for 
the real survey. 

In relation to the development of the social survey the most 
interesting aspect of charity organization was its educational and 
publicity campaign. From the beginning of the movement all pos- 
sible methods of propaganda were used. Public meetings were 
held; pamphlets were published. The annual report was frequently 
used to explain aims and methods, not only to the contributors, but 
also to the wider public. The importance of co-operating with the 
newspapers was continually emphasized, though the difference be- 
tween the journalist’s and the social worker’s conception of news 
caused some difficulties. One of the most interesting developments 
was the publication of a series of journals within the movement it- 
self. The Philadelphia society published the pioneer journal in 
1879, and a few years later the New York society followed its ex- 
ample. At about the same time a separate journal called Lend-A- 
Hand was started under the editorship of Edward Everett Hale. 
The latter, as would be expected under the circumstances, had 
rather more of a literary quality than the strictly professional jour- 
nals, but still made the field of social welfare its sphere. 

The activity of the New York Society proved the most impor- 
tant in the direction of publicity, as it did in so many other direc- 
tions. By 1891 its monthly bulletin had developed into a full- 
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fledged periodical, the Charities Review, which described itself as 
“A Journal of Practical Sociology, for Everyone Interested in the 
Bettering of Social Conditions.” The purpose of the journal is de- 
scribed in an editorial in the first number: 

The Charities Review is designed primarily to be to the active worker in 
the field of charities what the scientific medical journal is to the physician, a re- 
view of the results of the study and experience of others in the same line of 
activity. It has, however, a broader scope: to awaken a deeper public interest 
in the subjects which it discusses and to give a wider knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and methods which have been adopted as sound and wise. It is therefore 
addressed to the lay as well as the professional practitioner. The fact that so- 
cial science, using the term in the narrower sense, as concerned only with the de- 
pendent and delinquent of society has in its development not yet reached an 
advanced stage, added to the fact that everyone is in a great measure his own 
doctor in treating social ills, determines the Review for this scope. The Review 
is concerned, too, not only with principles and methods of relief-giving, with 
positive remedies, but with the means of preventing the conditions which de- 
mand relief; in short, with all practical efforts looking to the improvement of 
social conditions. The subtitle, “a journal of practical sociology,” has therefore 
been adopted as indicative of its broader scope and aim. 


In the next few years this journal of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society went through many changes. In 1897 Lend-A-Hand 
was merged with it. In 1901 the resulting publication took on the 
name of Charities, which was described as a “weekly review of 
local and general philanthropy.” By 1905 it had made such prog- 
ress that a National Publication Committee, representing various 
movements in social work and various sections of the country, was 
organized to develop its working plan more fully. This program 
covered such activities as important social investigations not pro- 
vided for by existing agencies, special numbers on the various 
aspects of one social problem, scientific articles, assistance to local 
reforms, and the stimulation of existing agencies to more progres- 
sive ways. The journal was not regarded as a business enterprise 
by its editors. It was to serve a double purpose: to be a profes- 
sional journal for social workers and to educate the public by pub- 
lishing “popular issues, live news, and readable articles that will 
make practical philanthropy a part of the everyday interest of the 
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general reader.”™* In the latter connection it was made a point to 
exchange material with newspapers. 

Soon after this two other journals were absorbed, the Jewish 
Charity and the Commons, the latter being a Chicago publication 
which had approached social problems from the settlement point 
of view. After these many metamorphoses the journal finally at- 
tained in 1909 what seemed to be its permanent form, for in that 
year it was rechristened the Survey. For several more years it re- 
mained under the wing of the Charity Organization Society, but 
finally broke away and is now being published under the independ- 
ent management of the Survey Associates. The kernel of the Survey 
policies, which have met with such success—its graphic numbers, 
its combination of popular and scientific articles—will be seen in 
the policy of its predecessor, Charities and the Commons. 

This journal, of which the development has been described, is 
the link between the charity organization movement and the social 
survey movement in this country. Encouraged by the success of a 
housing investigation in Washington, the Publication Committee 
undertook in 1907 as another special project, in accordance with 
its newly formulated policy, a larger investigation into the social 
and industrial conditions in Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh survey 
thus started as a journalistic project, undertaken by a committee 
of a charity organization journal. The two main groups who put 
through the investigation were the social workers and newspaper 
men who had become interested in municipal reform. Out of this 
investigation emerged the technique of the social survey as now 
known and practiced in this country. The Pittsburgh survey orig- 
inated and gave impetus to the American social survey movement. 
Another result which came out of it was the rapid crystallization of 
the newly formed principles. The Russell Sage Foundation, found- 
ed just as the Pittsburgh survey was getting under way, gave it 
considerable support. Shelby M. Harrison, who became director 
of a survey department in the Russell Sage Foundation, developed 


* Lillian Brandt, “The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York,” 
New York C.O.S. 25th Annual Report, p. 142. 
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in the Pittsburgh experience the technique which was latter elabo- 
rated and perfected in his department. 

The community chests and councils of social agencies which 
began to appear in the second decade of this century introduced 
a new factor. They took on the function of organizing the char- 
itable effort of the community formerly exercised by the char- 
ity organization societies. The subject index of the reports of the 
National Conference of Social Work shows that, at about the turn 
of the century, the term “charity organization” began to disappear, 
and shortly afterward the headings “Publicity,” “Family,” and 
later, “Survey,” appeared. The charity organization workers have 
gradually become family welfare workers whose specialty is the 
development of the case work technique in dealing with family 
problems. They have a journal of their own, The Family, which 
covers this field. Here they still hold the leadership which they 
have abandoned in other fields. Meanwhile a new group of profes- 
sional workers has appeared whose specialty is social work public- 
ity. The work of educating the public, formerly largely a charity 
organization function, is now mainly carried on by councils and 
federations, with the double purpose of explaining the aims of so- 
cial work and of raising money for its support. In this connection 
the survey method is widely known and used. 

_ The further development of the survey movement is a subject 
by itself. Specialized types have emerged, like the rural survey. 
When a socio-psychological study is made, such as the recent race 
relations survey on the Pacific Coast, the survey tends to merge in 
scientific research. It is evident that the generally accepted tech- 
nique, that of the Pittsburgh survey, is not necessarily the final 
form, but that new developments may be expected to appear with 
continued experimentation. 

In the present paper emphasis has been placed on tracing the 
development of the charity organization movement as one of a 
number of streams leading into the social survey movement. The 
technique invented in the former movement is broadly the same as 
that employed in the latter. “Investigate,” and “Organize the com- 
munity” are the battle cries of both. A study of attitudes and tech- 
niques in one movement throws light on the same aspects in the 
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other movement. Most particularly does it eliminate some of the 
confusion which exists as to the nature of the survey and bring it 
out as an essentially practical, not scientific, technique. 
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EDWARD CARY HAYES, 1868-1928 


After a brief illness Edward C. Hayes died at Urbana, Illinois, 
August 7. 

Professor Hayes was the eleventh president of the American 
Sociological Society, serving in this position during the year 1921. 

Professor Hayes was born in Lewiston, Maine. He was a grad- 
uate of Bates College, and a student at Cobb Divinity School, the 
University of Berlin, and the University of Chicago, from which he 
received his Doctor’s degree in 1902. He was professor of econom- 
ics and sociology in Miami University from 1902 to 1907, and pro- 
fessor and head of the department of sociology in the University of 
Illinois from September, 1907. 

His interest and participation in social and public welfare is 
evidenced by the fact that he was president of the Illinois State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1910-11, and was a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Board of Commissioners of Public Welfare, 
1917-18. 

In addition to many sociological articles, he was author of the 
following books: Sociological Construction Lines, 1907; Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Sociology, 1915; Sociology and Ethics, 1921; 
and (editor) Recent Developments in the Social Sciences, 1927. 
Professor Hayes was editor also of the Lippincott “Sociological 
Series.” 

In a later issue of the Journal will appear an article on the life 
and work of Professor Hayes. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations and Masters’ theses in 
preparation in American universities and colleges is a compilation of the 
returns from letters sent by the editors of the Journal to departments of 
sociology. The dates given indicate the probable year in which the degree 
will be conferred. The name of the college or university in italics desig- 
nates the institution where the dissertation is in progress.’ 


LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Nels Anderson, A.B. Brigham Young, 1920. “The Slum: An Area of Deterio- 
ration in the Growth of the City.” 1929. Chicago. 

Donald E. Anthony, A‘B. Stanford, 1922; A.M. Cornell, 1923. “Labor Condi- 
tions in the Canning Industry in the Santa Clara Valley, California.” 1928. 
Stanford. 

Glenn A. Bakkum, B.S. Iowa State College; M.S. Columbia, 1926. “A Social 
Study of Rural Areas in Tompkins County, New York.” 1928. Cornell. 

Edwin F. Bamford, A.B., A.M. Southern California, 1921. “The Concept of 
Social Process.” 1929. Southern California. 

Ernest M. Banzet, A.B. Hamline; M.A. Minnesota. “The Social Significance 
of the Five-Day Week in Industry.” 1929. Michigan State College. 
Alfred G. Barry, A.B. Albion, 1917; M.A. Wisconsin, 1925. “The Social Pos- 
sibilities of Personality Measurement or Diagnosis Comparison of the 
Criminological and Penological Theories of Lombroso, Garofalo, and 

Ferri.” 10928. Wisconsin. 

Howard Becker, B.Sc., M.A. Northwestern, 1925, 1926. “Migration and Mo- 
bility in Relation to Social Change.” 1928. Chicago. 

Helen Bernard, A.B., M.A. Oklahoma, 1922, 1926. “Typical Combinations of 
Problems Presented by Clients of a Family Welfare Society.” 1920. 
Kansas. 

Alice L. Berry, B.A., M.A. Minnesota, 1922. “A Study of the Interrelations of 
Personality, Intelligence, and Student Activity.” 1929. Minnesota. 
Albert Blumenthal, A.B., M.A. Montana, 1926, 1927. “Community Study 

through the Medium of Life Histories.” 1930. Chicago. 


* Doctors’ and Masters’ dissertations in progress in the department of sociology 
at Columbia University will appear as a supplemental list in the November issue of 
the Journal. The theses ascribed to Columbia in the present list are from the depart- 
ment of educational sociology, Teachers College. 
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treal.” 1928. McGill. 

Paul F. Holmes, A.B. Southwestern, 1921. “The Larger Parish and the Town 
and Country Church.” 1928. Northwestern. 

Alma Holzschuh, A.B. Minnesota, 1912. “A Study of the Part Played by 
Beauty and Joy in the Experience of a Group of Adolescent Problem 
Girls.” 1928. Southern California. 

Roumaine Houser, A.B. Missouri, 1927. “Race Prejudice Reflecting Social 
Distance.” 1928. Missouri. 

Theron Ingersoll, B.S. Michigan State College, 1918. “A History and Analysis 
of the Eureka Community.” 1928. Michigan State College. 

Wilfred E. Israel, B.A. Acadia, 1926. “The Negro Community of Montreal.” 
1928. McGill. 

Will W. Jackson, A.B. Southern Methodist, 1916. “Family Disorganization in 
Bexar County, Texas.” 1928. Texas. 

Guy A. Jacobs, B.S. Spearfish Normal. “The Maps of Manhattan as Research 
Resources for Educational Sociology.” 1928. New York University. 
Amaretta Jones, B.A. Wisconsin, 1921. “A Study of the Leisure Time of 
Adolescent Girls, Children of Immigrant Parents, and a Comparison of 
the Northern European Group Characterized by Scandinavians, and the 

Southern European Characterized by Slavic.” 1929. Minnesota. 
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O. Leonard Jones, A.B. Upper Iowa; S.T.B. Boston. “The Relation of the 
Church to the Town and Country Conflict.” 1928. Chicago. 

Minnie B. Jones, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1927. “Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Norman Kastler, B.A. Wisconsin. “The Overcoming of the Lynching of Ne- 
groes.” 1928. Wisconsin. 

Camille G. Kern, A.B. Tulane, 1927. “The Playground Movement.” 1930. 
Tulane. 

Benjamin F. Kindig, B.S. Michigan State College, 1927. “A Course in Voca- 
tional Education for Secondary Schools.” 1929. Michigan State College. 

Warren H. Knipmeyer, A.B. Missouri Central Wesleyan, 1924. “Community 
Relations of Young People.” 1928. Missouri. 

A. C. Knudten, A.B. Carthage, Illinois, 1917; B.D. Wittenberg, 1926. “The 
Development of the Indigenous Church in Japan.” 1928. Chicago. 
George H. Lawrence, A.B. Columbia, 1919. “The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Public Welfare in a Rural County.” 1928. North Carolina. 
May C. Lloyd, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Social Thought in American 

Fiction, 1917-26.” 1928. Southern California. 

Deca Lodwick, A.B. Iowa, 1901. “Community Organization with Reference to 
the Tourist Population of Long Beach.” 1928. Southern California. 
Elmo H. Lott, B.S. Cornell College, 1912; B.S.A. Iowa State College, 1917. 
“A Study of Certain Qualitative Phases of Migration from Farms to Cities 

in Montana.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Clarence Howard Loveland, A.B. DePauw, 1925. “The Care of Dependent 
Adults by Christian Protestant Denominations.” 1928. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Mildred H. McAfee, A.B. Vassar, 1920. ‘““The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation.” 1928. Chicago. 

Muriel Bernice McCall, B.A. Manitoba, 1926. “Family Disorganization.” 
1928. McGill. 

* Mary W. McIntyre, A.B. Barat (Lake Forest), 1925. “Divorce and Its Re- 
lation to Cook County Relief Cases.” 1927. Loyola. 

John Paul McKinsey, A.B. Missouri, 1927. “The Efficiency Movement.” 1928. 
Missouri. 

Verna Good Magee, A.B. Butler, 1925. “Employment of High School Stu- 
dents.” 1928. Indiana. 

H. George Mais, A.B. McKendree. “A Case Study of Families, and Its Sig- 
nificance.” 1928. New York University. 

Marvin E. Maris, A.B. Albion, 1925. “The Contribution of Ministers in the 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes in the United States and Canada.” 1928. 
Northwestern. 


* Not reported last year. 
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Daphin Carter Marshall, A.B. Kentucky, 1927. “Conditions among Women 
Prisoners in Kentucky.” 1928. Kentucky. 

Alton Mattice, A.B. California Christian, 1927. “Methods of Police Adminis- 
tration in Satellite Cities of the Los Angeles District.” 1928. Southern 
California. 

Blanche M. Melvin, B.S. Missouri, 1920. “A Comparison of Urban and Rural 
Divorce Rates in Four Rural Counties.” 1928. Cornell. 

Charles Robert Metzger, A.B. Indiana, 1926. “Commercial Arbitration in the 
Motion Picture Industry.” 1928. Indiana. 

Elio D. Monachesi, A.B. Missouri, 1928. “The Development of Methodology 
of Social Science in the 18th Century.” 1928. Missouri. 

Vera E. Moren, A.B. Kansas, 1923. “Maladjustments of 100 School Children.” 
1928. Kansas. 

Blanche Muilenburg, B.S. Missouri, 1927. “Determinants in Community Or- 
ganization.” 1928. Missouri. 

Ruth G. Newcomb, A.B. Occidental, 1925. “An Analysis of the Concept ‘Per- 
sonality Type.’” 1928. Chicago. 

Carroll L. Olson, A.B. Macalester, 1925. “A Study of the Relation between 
Religious Education in the Home and Church Support and Church Ac- 
tivity among Latter-Day Saints in Minnesota.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Donald D. Parker, “Standardization and Its Ecological Significance.” 1928. 
W ashington. 

Lillian Pearson, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1927. “Social Serv- 
ive Work of Churches in North Carolina.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Peter H. Pearson, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “The Rural Church in Relation to 
the Community Activities of the Lansing Area” (Michigai). 1929. Mich- 
igan State College. 

Laura Mayne Pedersen, B.L. University of Chattanooga, 1919. “Social Con- 
trol in the School.” 1929. Chicago. 

Louis Petroff, A.B. Wisconsin, 1926.° “Primary Group Norm as of the Bul- 
garian People.” 1928. Southern California. 

Hannah J. Plowden, A.B. Winthrop, 1917; B.M.T. Woman’s Missionary Union 
Training School, 1921. “Present Trends in Chinese Family Life.” 1928. 
North Carolina. 

La Vern F. Pratt, A.B. Kansas, 1925. “A Study of Student Mores.” 1928. 
Kansas. 

Jay L. Prescott, B.S. Michigan State College, 1926. “A Record and Analysis 
of Meetings in the Laingsburg Community” (Michigan). 1928. Michigan 
State College. 

Mildred Price, A.B. North Carolina, 1922. “The Effects of an Adult Education 
Project on a Group of Industrial Women.” 1928. Chicago. 

Cellie H. Reid, A.B. Livingstone (North Carolina), 1916. “Marcus Garvey as 
a Social Phenomenon.” 1928. Northwestern. 
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Benjamin S. Remland, B.S. New York University, 1926. “The Contents of 
Civic Texts Used in the High Schools.” 1928. New York University. 
Laura Reynolds, “H-H Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in Iowa.” 1928. Jowa 

State College. 

Percy A. Robert, B.A. Loyola College (Montreal), 1926. “A Study of Social 
Disorganization in Dufferin District, Montreal.” 1928. McGill. 

Marion B. Rotnem, B.A. Minnesota, 1922. “A Study of the Influence of the 
Social History and Composition of Neighborhood Clubs of Adolescent 
Girls upon the Behavior of Their Members.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Imogene Rousseau, “Recreation Zones in Seattle and the Puget Sound Region.” 
1928. Washington. 

Chiko Sayeki, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “Changing Attitudes of the 
Japanese Americans as Reflected in Japanese Language Papers of Cali- 
fornia.” 1928. Southern California. 

Magda Scalet, B.S. Minnesota, 1927. “The Social Function of Play Equip- 
ment in the Homes of Preschool Children.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Paul W. Schlorff, B.A. Northwestern, 1911. “A Study of the Racial Attitudes 

‘in School Children.” 1928. New York University. 

Calvin F. Schmid, “Suicides in Seattle, 1914-25: An Ecological and Behavior- 
istic Study.” 1928. Washington. 

Jennie M. Sessions, A.B. Utah, 1921. “A Study of Certain Techniques in 
Handling the Behavior Problems of Girls of High School Age by the 
Girls’ Adviser.” 1928. Southern California. 

Robert Chester Smith, B.S. Washington and Lee, 1926. “Ecology of the 
Southern Plantation.” 1928. Chicago. 

Theodatz Haines Soule, A.B. Smith, 1917; S.B. Simmons, 1919. “Provisions 
for the Sick in the Municipality of Hartford, Connecticut.” 1928. Chi- 
cago. 

Kathleen H. Stevens, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Sociological Analysis 
of Certain Typical Studies Concerning the Intelligence of American Ne- 
groes.” 1928. Southern California. 

Aiho Suehiro, A.B. Otani University (Japan), 1924. “The Sociology of Her- 
bert Spencer and Lester F. Ward in Relation to Contemporary Sociology.” 
1928. Southern California. 

Thomas Lester Swander, A.B. Earlham, 1926. “Sociological Data in Case 
Records.” 1928. Kansas. 

Harold W. Sweeney, B.S. Kansas State Teachers, 1924. “The Social Aspects 
of Invention in Their Relation to Cultural Evolution.” 1930. Chicago. 

Conrad Taeuber, B.A. Minnesota, 1927. “A Study of Group Participation with 
Reference to Socio-Economic Status.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Aiji Takeuchi, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. “The Japanese Press as a Social Force.” 
1928. Oberlin. 

Geneva Huffaker Tempel, A.B. Transylvania, 1923. “Effects of Prohibition in 
Anderson County, Kentucky.” 1928. Kentucky. 
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Ruth M. Tennes, A.B. St. Mary’s Notre Dame, 1926. “An Evaluation of 
Catholic Day Nurseries in Chicago.” 1928. Loyola. 

Alice Mary Towsley, A.B. Tufts, 1924. “An Examination of Conditions Sur- 
rounding Intermarriage in Certain Rhode Island Communities.” 1928. 
Brown. 

Lute M. Troutt, A.B. Indiana, 1927. “The Diabetic as a Social Problem.” 
1928. Indiana. 

Marguerite Tully, Ed.B., Ph.B. Brown, 1924, 1926. “A Study of the Relation 
between Ethnic Origin, Mental Tests, and Achievement Records of Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of Providence.” 1928. Brown. 

Otto D. Unruh, A.B. Kansas, 1927. “Character Education in Secondary 
Schools.” 1928. Kansas. 

Joseph Waffa, B.S. Michigan State College, 1927. “A Sociological Study of 
the Syrian Community of Lansing” (Michigan). 1928. Michigan State 
College. 

Helen Walker, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “Conflicts of Culture in the 
First Generation Mexican in a Given American Community.” 1928. 
Southern California. 

Thomas A. Wallace, B.A. John Fletcher College, 1923; B.D. Drew Theological 
Seminary, 1925. “The Municipal Playground, a Factor in Juvenile De- 
linquency.” 1929. New York University. 

Maud Muller Watts, A.B. Southwestern Texas State Teachers College, 1925. 
“Family Disorganization as Revealed in Modern Fiction.” 1929. Texas. 

Robert L. Whitley, A.B. East Texas State Teachers College, 1925. “Social 
Implications of Reactionary Movement in Recent American Literature.” 
1928. Texas. 

James Hundley Wiley, A.B. Richmond; Th.M. Louisville Baptist. “A Study 
of Chinese Prostitution.” 1929. Chicago. 

Forrest Wilkinson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1922. “Social Distance Reactions toward 
Occupations.” 1928. Southern California. 

H. C. C. Willey, B.S. Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1919. “The 4-H 
Clubs as a Factor in Rural Socialization.” 1928. Michigan State College. 

Albert Emil Wolf, A.B. Nebraska, 1907. “How Young Men 18 to 21 out of 
School and Unmarried Spend Their Time.” 1928. Nebraska. 

Mrs. G. E. Woodward, A.B. Baylor, 1922. “Personality Studies of Junior Col- 
lege Students.” 1928. Texas. 

Ruth Lillian Woolf, A.B. Brown, 1926. “Introduction to the Study of the 

Hebrew Family.” 1928. Brown. 

Charles H. Young, B.A. McGill, 1927. “The Expansion of the French Popula- 

tion in Canada.” 1928. McGill. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke University), 1917. “Problems of the Small 

Town in North Carolina.” 1929. North Carolina. 
Morris Zatz, B.S. New York University, 1910. “Origin of Fashions.” 1928. 
New York University. 
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Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Society will take place in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the other social science organizations. The cen- 
tral subject of the meeting, “The Rural Community,” will be discussed in 
papers presented in the following divisions: “Human Ecology and Popu- 
lation,” in charge of Luther L. Bernard, University of North Carolina; 
“Social Statistics,” in charge of G. R. Davies, University of North Dako- 
ta; “Social Psychology,” in charge of Emory S. Bogardus, University of 
Southern California; and “Social Research,” in charge of Hornell Hart, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 

The program of the different sections of the Society is being arranged 
by committees, of which the following persons are chairmen: for Rural 
Sociology, Eben Mumford, Michigan State College; for The Community, 
Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University; The Family, Ernest R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; The Sociology of Religion, F. Ernest Johnson, 
Federal Council of Churches; Educational Sociology, Daniel Kulp II, 
Columbia University; the Teaching of Sociology, E. H. Sutherland; and 
Sociology and Social Work, M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish So- 
cial Work. 


Membership of the Society—The names and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the list published in the July issue of the 


Journal are as follows: 

Bellman, Earl S., 1725% 3d St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Callen, E. Glenn, University Place Branch, Lincoln, Neb. 
Campbell, Harry E., Gates Hall 70, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Demarest, Mrs. Benjamin G., 24 Fifth Ave., New York 
Eastwood, A. Vera, 995 Hyslop Place, Hammond, Ind. 
Eskin, Clara, 53 73th St., Hoboken, N.J. 

Farwell, Mrs. Arthur L., 1301 Ritchie Court, Chicago 
Gist, Noel P., Lawrence, Kan. 

Hauser, Philip M., 1404 E. ssth St., Chicago 

Hepner, Frances K., 2225 Pine St., San Diego, Calif. 
Hepner, Walter R., 2225 Pine St., San Diego, Calif. 
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Hoérman, Bernard L., 1036 Green St., Honolulu, T.H. 

Hupfer, Albert J., 6329 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 

Jenkins, Ira I., Department of Sociology, Lingnan University, Canton, China 

Kaufman, Edmund G., 5829 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Kautz, Katharine Iden, 4059 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kepecs, Jacob, 743 Brompton Ave., Chicago 

Kesler, Howard A., Box 61, Waveland, Ind. 

Lazareff, Luba Z., 1304 North Shore Ave., Chicago 

Levin, Yale, 3308 Ogden Ave., Chicago 

Lindstrom, David E., 318 Agricultural Hail, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

McClenahan, Mabel, 304 North Broadway, Joliet, Ill. 

Olson, Gustaf H., 7438 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 

Potter, John Austin, 228 East North Ave., Ada, Ohio 

Price, Mildred, Green Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Reckless, Walter Cade, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Roloff, Bernard C., 137 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 

Ryder, Walter S., 5800 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Schaar, Sarah B., 1800 Selden St., Chicago 

Schiavo, Giovanni, Department of Sociology, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square East, New York 

Simpson, Florence Alice, 530 Oglethorpe Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Taylor, True, Stockton Cottage, Canton, Mo. 

Thornton, Richard H., 1 Park Ave., New York 

Tichy, Mrs. Elsie M., 5425 S. Rockwell St., Chicago 

Unstad, Lyder L., 607 26th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wannamaker, Claudia, 907 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 

Watts, Fred G., University Station, Shawnee, Okla. 

Williams, E. C., Carnegie Library, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Williams, Minnie M., Box 107, Burns, Kan. 


Social Science Research Council—The annual summer Conference 
of the Social Science Research Council was held at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, from August 18 to September 1. In order to concentrate the work 
of the Conference, the plan was tried this year of having most of the ad- 
visory committees meet before August. The only committees scheduled 
to meet during the Hanover Conference are those on Corporate Relations, 
Population, Interracial Relations, and Scientific Method in the Social 
Sciences. Further concentration is evidenced by the plan of having the 
evening discussions center around the research problems and opportuni- 
ties with which the Council and its various committees are primarily con- 
cerned. 
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Dr. John V. Van Sickle, assistant professor in the department of 
economics of the University of Michigan, has joined the staff of the Social 
Science Research Council as fellowship secretary in charge of the Coun- 
cil’s research fellowships in the social sciences. 


Social Science Abstracts ——A complete staff of specialists will begin 
work early in the fall on Social Science Abstracts. The journal will appear 
monthly and it is expected that 20,000 abstracts a year will be printed. 
The first number will be issued after the first of next year. The fields cov- 
ered will be: cultural anthropology, economics, history, human geogra- 
phy, political science, sociology, and statistics. Relevant material from 
other fields such as law will be included. 

The editorial offices of Social Science Abstracts have been established 
in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. The location is made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Columbia University. 

At its April meeting the Social Science Research Council appointed 
the following committee charged with full administrative and financial 
responsibility for establishing Social Science Abstracts: Dr. Isaiah Bow- 
man, American Geographical Society, chairman; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Ellsworth Faris, University 
of Chicago; Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University; Dr. Frederic 
A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Frank A. Ross, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History. 

Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, was appointed edi- 
tor-in-chief for the first year. A staff of associate and assistant editors 
and specialists are now at work gathering materials and testing out, in 
practice abstracting, the preliminary draft of a system of classification for 
the social sciences. This scheme of classification is the result of careful 
work on the part of twenty-one specialists in the social sciences who have 
studied the problem for the past three months. 

Meetings of a group of international specialists on abstracting in the 
social sciences will be held in Paris in June and in Geneva in July. Dr. 
Chapin has gone to Europe officially to represent Social Science Abstracts 
at these conferences and to make European connections for Social Science 
Abstracts. 

Another statement will appear before the first number of the journal 
is issued. This notice will contain more specific information, such as the 
rate of subscription, the classification system, etc. For further informa- 
mation address, F. Stuart Chapin, Editor-in-Chief, Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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Institute for Social Research.—The seventh annual meeting of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research was held under the auspices of the Society 
for Social Research, at the University of Chicago, July 25-28, 1928. The 
general topic for the meeting was “Social Distance.” Papers were pre- 
sented on the following subjects: “The Measurement of Social Dis- 
tance,” by L. L. Thurstone; “Taboo,” by Edward Sapir; “Race Preju- 
dice,” by Ellsworth Faris; and “Social Distance,” by Herbert Blumer. 
Reports of research projects were presented as follows: “Division of La- 
bor,” W. W. Watson; “The Sociology of the Automobile,” J. H. Mueller; 
“The Possibility of Devising a Continuum on the Attitudes of Northern- 
ers and Southerners toward the Negro,” Elmer Hinkley; “The Study of 
Race Prejudice,” W. O. Brown; “Newspaper Circulation in the Chicago 
Region,” Charles S. Newcomb; “A Study of Young Business Women 
Who are Members of the Y.W.C.A.,” Ruth S. Cavan; “Organized Crime,” 
John Landesco; “A Study of the Closed Dance Hall,” P. G. Cressey; 
“The Puget Sound Region,” R. D. McKenzie. Four round tables were 
organized: The Ecology of Urban and Rural Communities, led by Jesse 
F. Steiner; Social Movements and the Political Process, Robert E. Park; 
The Family, E. Franklin Frazier; Methodology, Floyd N. House. 


Sociology in Yenching University.—In spite of the unsettled political 
conditions and of the general feeling of unrest in and around Peking dur- 
ing the present academic year, the work of the university has been going 
on undisturbed. For the first time in its history the department of so- 
ciology and social work adopted partially the honor system and the tu- 
torial system. 

The department also adopted for the first time in its history a demo- 
cratic system of control whereby the students were represented in “de- 
partment meetings.” The Yenta Sociology Club, whose membership in- 
cludes both teachers and students in sociology, was asked to send three 
student representatives to sit with the faculty in the department meet- 
ings. 

The department may be said to have three types of business meet- 
ings: (1) student meetings, exclusively for students; (2) faculty meet- 
ings, exclusively for faculty members; and (3) department meetings, 
composed of faculty members and student representatives. 

Professor J. S. Burgess returns in September, but will go back to the 
United States in the spring of 1929. Two new members have been added 
to the staff: Miss V. K. Nyi joined the department at the beginning of 
the first semester, and Professor Jane I. Newell, at the beginning of the 
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second semester. Special lecturers include Professor Geoffrey Chen, of 
the National Government University, for the first semester, and Mr. 
Franklin Lee, of the China Foundation, for the second semester. Miss 
Jane Shaw Ward, of the National Committee of the Y.W.C.A., taught 
two courses, Institutional Visitation and Community. The Yenta Sociolo- 
gy Club deserves special mention. The Club, under the leadership of Mr. 
Yang Ching-hsun and Mr. Chao Cheng-hsin, had a very successful year. 
The program of the Club included regular discussion meetings, lectures 
by outside speakers, social service, and social gatherings. The Club had 
sixty-three members this year, 38 men (including five men teachers) and 
25 women (including two women teachers). 

Dr. Leonard S. Hsu concludes his annual report as chairman of the 
department with this statement: In order to build up a strong Chinese 
sociology, two things must be done: (1) researches into Chinese social 
thought, and (2) researches of modern social conditions in China. The 
vast wealth of archaeological and anthropological materials in China, 
when unearthed, will also be extremely valuable to the future of sociologi- 
cal science. The department is prepared to do as much work to help build 
this Chinese science of sociology as our human and financial resources 
permit. 

Lignan University (formerly Canton Christian College), Canton, 
China.—Ira I. Jenkins, a graduate student of Ohio State University, and 
recently of the University of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in 
the department of sociology for a term of three years. 


Shanghai College—Mr. J. H. Wiley, who took his Master’s degree at 
the University of Chicago in June, has returned from his leave of ab- 
sence. 

The Commonwealth Fund.—The expenditure of $1,100,000 last 
year by the Commonwealth Fund in efforts to improve the physical and 
mental health of American children is described in the ninth annual re- 
port of the general director, Barry C. Smith. Other gifts for hospitals, 
educational, and welfare work brought the total appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1927, to $1,953,557. The capital endow- 
ment of the Commonwealth Fund, which was established in 1918 as a 
general philanthropic foundation with an initial gift of $10,000,000 from 
the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, was increased by additional dona- 
tions during her lifetime and now amounts to over $38,000,000. The 


income last year was $2,129,748. 
Approximately $417,000 was expended to carry on the Fund’s pro- 
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gram for the promotion of child health. A five-year demonstration of 
health work in Fargo, North Dakota, was completed and the city has 
made provision for the continuance of every essential activity at its own 
expense. Similar demonstrations are being continued in Rutherford Coun- 
ty, Tennessee; Athens (Ciarke County), Georgia; and Marion County, 
Oregon. 

The Fund’s program for the development of child-guidance clinics, 
visiting-teacher work in the public schools, and allied projects in the 
field of mental hygiene required last year appropriations totaling $697,- 
ooo. A five-year period of demonstrations and consultant service under 
this program, ending in June, 1927, has resulted in the establishment of 
community clinics for the study and treatment of children’s behavior 
problems in Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Dallas, Baltimore, Richmond, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and Pasadena, 
California. Following a series of three-year demonstrations, together with 
advisory and consultant service, visiting-teacher work has been organized 
in the public school systems of fifty-eight communities located in thirty- 
two different states. 

An outstanding feature of the Fund’s mental hygiene program was 
the establishment this year of an Institute for Child Guidance in New 
York City under the direction of Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. This Institute 
is fully equipped both for research and for practical work with children 
who exhibit conduct disorders and personality difficulties. It also pro- 
vides a center for the special training of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers. Fellowships established by the Common- 
wealth Fund for students at the Institute are administered by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, the New York School of Social 
Work, and the Smith College School for Social Work. 


Research on the Cost of Medical Care.—Plans of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care for a five-year program of research which it 
hopes will help to solve the problem were outlined. It is stated that noth- 
ing similar was ever undertaken anywhere in the world. The Committee, 
which is a newly formed organization with headquarters here, includes 
some of the most eminent physicians, sanitarians, and economists, as well 
as prominent laymen. Financial support has been supplied by the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and the Twentieth Century Fund. Participating organizations 
include the American Medical Association, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, the United States Public Health Service. 
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The Committee’s actual program will consist of the three following 
groups of studies: (1) Preliminary surveys of data showing the incidence 
of disease and disability requiring medical services and of general exist- 
ing facilities for dealing with them. (2) Studies on the cost to the family 
of medical services and the return accruing to the physician and other 
agents furnishing such services. (3) Analysis of specially organized fa- 
cilities for medical care now serving particular groups of the population. 
The above studies, it is estimated, will cost over $300,000 during the 
five-year period. Associated with Dr. Ray L. Wilbur, chairman of the 
Committee, are Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, vice-chairman; A. Austin, Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
treasurer; Harry H. Moore, director of study. The executive commit- 
tee also includes Dr. Walter P. Bowers, Clinton, Massachusetts; Michael 
H. Davis, New York; Helen F. Draper, New York; Dr. Haven Emerson, 
New York; Walton H. Hamilton, Washington; Dr. J. Shelton Horsley, 
Richmond, Virginia; and Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Hartford, Connecticut. 


An International Study of Infantile Paralysis Infantile paralysis, 
will be the object of a concerted three-year attack launched by an inter- 
national group of scientists seeking for its prevention under a grant from 
the Jeremiah Milbank Memorial Fund of New York of $250,000 for the 
work. Participating in the researches are the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, and New York universities in this country, and the 
University of Brussels and The Lister Institute of London. 


University of Alabama.—Mr. E. W. Gregory, Jr., M.A., University 
of Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Bradley Institute (Peoria, Illinois )—Professor C. W. Schroeder, of 
the department of sociology, has been granted a year’s leave of absence. 
Mr. E. A. Ahrens will give his courses. 

Bucknell University.—Professor Clarence R. Johnson is returning 
this fall after a two years’ leave of absence. Dr. Meyer Nimkoff, who re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree from the University of Southern California, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Helen R. Wright, of the Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School, has been appointed associate professor of social 
economy in the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

Dr. Robert Redfield has been made assistant professor of anthropol- 
ogy. Mr. E. J. Webster has been appointed instructor in sociology for 


the next year. 
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Mr. Walter Whitson gave a series of four lectures on special problems 
in case work procedure in the Graduate School of Social Service Admin- 


istration. 


Chicago Theological Seminary.—Samuel C. Kincheloe, research as- 
sociate and lecturer in the sociology of religion in the department of so- 
cial ethics, and associate director of research and survey for the Chicago 
Congregational City Missionary and Extension Society, will give courses 
relating to the church in the urban community and in methods of social 
investigation. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor Earle E. Eubank, who has been 
on leave of absence during the past year, has returned to the University. 
Mr. W. O. Brown also has returned from a year’s leave of absence. 


Columbia University.—After thirty-four years of service as professor 
and head of the department of sociology, Franklin H. Giddings has re- 
tired from active work. It is understood that the trustees of the univer- 
sity, as an indication of appreciation, voted him an increase in salary as 
emeritus professor. 

Professor Giddings was born in 1855. His first academic position 
was in Bryn Mawr College, 1888-94. He was, however, lecturer in so- 
ciology in Columbia University for three years before he was called to a 
professorship in sociology in 1894. Since 1906 he has occupied the chair 
of sociology and the history of civilization. He was the third president of 
the American Sociological Society, holding this office in 1910 and rgrr. 
He is a member of the Institut Internacionale de Sociologie, a fellow of 
the American Statistical Association, and a member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. His many contributions, both articles and 
books, to sociological literature, are well known. Under his leadership 
Columbia University became one of the leading sociological centers of 
the world, and he guided the intellectual development of scores of young 
men and women who now hold important positions in sociological teach- 
ing and research over the United States. 


Creighton University.—Professor John A. Lapp, head of the depart- 
ment of social sciences at Marquette University, was the commencement 
speaker. 


Earlham College-—Mr. Edgar T. Thompson will give courses in so- 
ciology and economics. 
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Fisk University.—The department of social science has been organ- 
ized, co-ordinating the work in sociology, economics, ethnology, history, 
and psychology. The purpose of this new department is to correlate in 
these different subjects, to co-ordinate the research program in the field 
of the social sciences in a larger plan, to initiate and develop graduate in- 
struction, and to establish gradually a research center. Mr. Charles S. 
Johnson, director of research and investigator of the National Urban 
League and editor of Opportunity, has been appointed director of the de- 
partment. 

In addition to the present members of the staff, the following new 
appointments have been made: Dr. Paul Raden, research professor in 
anthropology; Paul Edwards, formerly of the University of Virginia, re- 
search professor in economics; Professor Snell, of Peabody College, re- 
search professor in psychology; and Professor Sibley, who is working on 
the Tennessee Health Study, a joint project now being carried on by Fisk 
University and the state board of health. Other new members of the de- 
partment are Horace M. Bond, formerly director of extension work of the 
Alabama State Normal at Montgomery, and Ophelia Settle, who will be 
a member of the research staff. 


University of Illinois—Mr. E. W. Voelker has been appointed an 
assistant in the department of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Harry Best, head of the department 
of sociology, is absent on leave during the year 1928~29. Dr. Elinor 
Nims, who has secured leave of absence for the purpose from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate School of Social Service Administration, will 
give certain courses in sociology during the year. Mr. William F. Beehler, 
of the Family Welfare Society of Lexington, and a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, will conduct two social service courses. 


Mount Morris College——Mr. Forrest L. Weller will give courses in 
sociology and history through the coming year. 


Oregon Agricultural College-—Dr. Elon H. Moore, of the University 
of Illinois, has accepted an appointment as professor of sociology. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood, who has re- 
sumed his work in the University of Missouri as chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology after a sabbatical year’s leave of absence, has been 
asked to deliver the Cole Lectures before the School of Religion of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, next March. The Cole lecture- 
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ship aims to bring together the results of scholarship in the field of reli- 
gion and the social sciences. It has been filled by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 
and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, among others. Professor Ellwood will 
take as the subject of his lectures “The Destiny of Man in the Light of 
Modern Science.” 

Professor T. Earl Sullenger, professor of sociology in the University 
of Omaha, has been appointed graduate assistant in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for the coming year. 

Professor A. F. Kuhlman has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
for study. Dr. H. O. DeGraff has been raised to the rank of assistant 
professor. Acting Professor Arthur S. Emig has also been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for study. 


New York University.—Dr. Clarence G. Dittmer has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor of sociology, and made chairman of 
the department of sociology in Washington Square College. Mr. Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh has returned to his work in educational sociolgy after a 
year’s leave of absence. 


University of North Carolina.—New courses to be given at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina during the next year will include those by Pro- 
fessor L. L. Bernard, who has joined the University of North Carolina 
staff; by Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., who has completed the cultural study of 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina. 

Professor Ernest R. Groves will give two sections of his special 
course on “Marriage and Family Relationships,” limited to seniors. Pro- 
fessor Groves has just published An Introduction to Sociology and Mar- 
riage Crisis, brought out by Longmans, Green & Company, and with Pro- 
fessor W. F. Ogburn, Marriage and Family Relationships, brought out by 
Henry Holt & Company. 

H. G. Duncan is publishing with Longmans, Green & Company a vol- 
ume on Race and Population. 

Howard W. Odum is on Kenan leave of absence for the year and will 
continue his research into regional and folk background studies of the 
South. 


Reed College—Mr. Harry B. Sell, assistant professor of sociology, 
has returned after a year’s leave of absence. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. George B. Mangold, former- 
ly director of the Missouri School of Social Economy in St. Louis, has 
been appointed professor of sociology. 
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Southern Methodist University—During 1927-28, Professor H. F. 
Pritchard was in Columbia University and returns in the fall. Miss Free- 
man was in charge of his work while he was on leave of absence. 


Tulane University.—Dr. Louis Wirth, of the University of Chicago, 
has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Washington—Professor R. D. McKenzie was chair- 
man of the round table on “Pacific Relations” held at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics during the last two weeks of August. 

At a meeting of the faculty and the graduate students of sociology, 
Dr. James Q. Dealey, who recently retired as the head of the department 
of sociology and political science of Brown University, spoke on his rec- 
ollections of Lester F. Ward, and Dr. William C. Smith talked on Ha- 
waii, where he has been engaged in research on race relations. 

Dr. Maurice T. Price has been promoted from assistant to associate 
professor in the department of sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor John Lewis Gillin returned in 
June from a year spent chiefly in the Orient, during which he made a spe- 
cial study of prisons and penal colonies. A report on penal colonies in the 
Orient is now being prepared by Professor Gillin, which will be published 
some time during the coming year. Professor Gillin has been teaching in 
the 9 weeks’ graduate school summer session at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Professor Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
teaching in the summer school of the University of Mexico, Mexico City. 
He has leave of absence for next year and expects to teach on the Float- 
ing University for the coming year. 

Y.M.C.A. College (Chicago).—Courses in sociology will be given 
this year by Clifford R. Shaw, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and Charles S. 
Newcomb. 

Personal Notes 

Harriet M. Bartlett, whose article, ““The Social Survey and the Char- 
ity Organization Movement,” appears in this issue of the Journal, has 
been appointed the successor of Elsie Wulkop as supervisor of social serv- 
ice in wards, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Mr. Paul T. Diefenderfer is engaged in anthropological research in 
the Samoan Islands under the auspices of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Walter R. Hepner, superintendent of schools at Fresno, California, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at San Diego. 
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Edith Shatto King is now information secretary of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. 

Blanche Renard, associate director of the St. Louis Community 
Fund, has resigned to become budget and social service secretary of the 
Jewish Federation of St. Louis, January 1. 

Bernard C. Roloff, formerly superintendent of the Illinois Social Hy- 
giene League, is now in charge of the department of publicity and publi- 
cations of the Chicago City Heaith Department. 

Dr. John Slawson, author of The Delinquent Boy, has resigned as di- 
rector of research and community organization of the Cleveland Jewish 
Welfare Federation to become managing director of the Detroit United 
Jewish Charities. 

H. A. Waldkoenig, formerly instructor in sociology at the University 
of Washington and executive secretary of the Battle Creek Welfare Fund, 
is now with Ward, Wells, Gresham, & Gates. 

Walter Whitson, general secretary of the Kansas City Provident As- 
sociation, has become secretary of the Social Service Bureau at Houston, 
Texas. 
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Standing Room Only. By Epwarp ALSworTH Ross. New York: 
Century Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+368. $3.00. 

Heredity and Human Affairs. By Epwarp M. East. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. vii+325. 

Immigration Restriction: A Study of the Opposition to and Reg- 
ulation of Immigration into the United States. By Roy L. 
Garis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+376. $4.00. 

Immigration Crossroads. By CONSTANTINE PANUNZzIO, PH.D. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. vii+307. $2.50. 

Immigrant Backgrounds. By HENRY Pratt FAIRCHILD (editor). 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. x-+-269. $2.75. 

Immigration and Race Attitudes. By Emory S. Bocarpus; with 
Foreword by JEROME Davis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1928. Pp. viii+-268. $1.80. 

A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own People (as expressed 
in letters from Australia to his friend in China). By Hwovy- 
Unc (Mandarin of the Fourth Button). Translated by J. 
MAKEPEACE, Methodist Mission, Lao-Kua-Chen, Canton. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1927. Pp. x-++372. $3.00. 

By an act of May 19, 1921, which introduced the quota system, the 
United States finally and formally put its seal upon an immigration pol- 
icy which had been maturing since 1882. 

The purposes which found expression in the new legislation were va- 
rious and not wholly consistent with one another. America had long 
ceased to be in any sense a territory of European colonization. The land 
was occupied. The wide spaces had disappeared. The world was already 
a little crowded. 

Since the publication of the United States Immigration Report in 
1911, and perhaps before, there had been an increasing opposition to the 
“new immigration,” on the ground that it was composed of people of dif- 
ferent stocks and of a divergent culture. Furthermore, statistics indi- 
cated that the Nordics were practicing birth control and that the new 
immigration was increasing at the expense of the old. Then, too, it was 
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apparent that the traditional forms of American life were declining. The 
American cultural complex was disintegrating. The “melting-pot” had 
ceased to function. In the cities, in which the new immigrants were in- 
creasingly influential, there was crime and disorder. The older immigra- 
tion had poured itself out into the open country and taken up the farms. 
It was now, whatever it had been earlier, conservative. The new im- 
migration had gone into the cities. It was radical. The cities were 
increasing in population at the expense of the country, and the urban 
population, made up largely of more recent immigrants, was becoming 
increasingly dominant in American life. 

Something new and more drastic in the way of immigration restric- 
tion was impending. Meanwhile there had grown up in this country a 
school of thought which had sought to emphasize the fact of race as the 
determining factor in progress and civilization. Under the influence of 
the eugenists the laws of 1921 and 1924 introduced into our immigration 
policy the principle of racial discrimination. The effect of these laws was 
to give a sort of sanction to the notion which has been persistently main- 
tained in the case of the Negro, that certain of the racial and national 
groups in the United States were not only culturally but biologically, in- 
ferior to certain others. That meant, as the ordinary man sensed the 
thing, that some peoples were not entitled to just the same consideration 
in the affairs of life as their superiors. To permit them all the same status 
would destroy our democracy. Of course, one might add, speaking in a 
somewhat different sense, to shut them out would certainly destroy it. 
No doubt the existing limitation upon immigration could be justified on 
quite different grounds, economic, political, and social. But this would 
not quite suit the temper of the American public. Ever since the Declara- 
tion of Independence announced that all men were born free and equal 
and America became the asylum of the oppressed peoples of Europe we 
have been disposed to justify our political actions on broad, general, com- 
prehensible grounds quite independent of temporary, immediate, and 
practical considerations. 

We have long since discarded the policy that made America an asy- 
lum for the oppressed. The Declaration of Independence sounds a little 
hollow and rhetorical to the present descendants of the people who penned 
it. But we still seek to justify our changing policies on broad principles 
rather than by specific and practical consideration. It is probably one of 
the necessities imposed upon us by our democratic system and by the 
nature of public opinion in a country of 120,000,000 people. 
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The injection of the racial issue and the principles of the eugenists’ 
program into the immigration problem has greatly extended the field of 
discussion. It has made what might have been a purely administrative 
measure an issue of fundamental human rights, a constitutional question. 

From their various points of view, the seven volumes here considered 
are all concerned with this general theme. All of them have been written 
to support a program of some sort. “Something ought to be done about 
this,” is the note that vibrates through them all. 

Ross and East are concerned here, as they have been elsewhere, 
about dangers of overpopulation. Professor East is notoriously a loud 
speaker on this theme. Much that he says here is reiteration of views 
which he had expressed earlier in his volume Mankind at the Crossroads. 
Heredity and Human Affairs is a large topic, but the author seems to 
have covered it in some three hundred pages. In doing so, however, he 
has added little except his personal emphasis to the existing fund of 
knowledge in this field. In fact, covering so wide a range, touching so 
many questions in regard to which there is as yet no general agreement, 
the resulting impression is one of confusion rather than the conviction at 
which it aims. 

It is quite a different sort of book—at least in style and content— 
which Professor Ross has written. In the first place, Ross can write. He 
has the journalistic sense for incisive headlines, as the title of his latest 
volume, Standing Room Only, indicates. He has, besides, the journalistic 
sense for news in the larger affairs of life. If there is anything on the 
horizon, Ross always sees it first and makes a book about it. The big 
news in world-affairs today is undoubtedly the population problem. In 
this his latest venture the author has brought together in compact and 
readable form almost all the authenticated facts and most of the different 
points of view which seem to throw light upon the population problem. 

Population pressures, the world’s food supply, the effects of modern 
methods of hygiene on population growth, the differential fecundity of 
races and classes, race suicide, so-called, and the consequences of these 
changes and movements upon the relations of peoples of the world— 
these are matters discussed, and on all these topics Professor Ross has 
gathered together, from the widest possible sources, the authenticated 
facts. Furthermore, he has stated and illustrated this body of bald statis- 
tical material with a wealth of historical reference and allusion, the fruit 
of wide reading and personal observation in every part of the civilized 


world. 
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Roy L. Garis is associate professor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. His Immigration Restriction, if less brilliantly written, is at 
least quite as useful. It is a detailed account of the experiments of the 
United States in the regulation and limitation of immigration from the 
first attempts to limit immigration in colonial times down to and including 
the Immigration Act of 1924. 

There has been opposition in the United States to immigration from 
the first. It is curious how each new wave of immigration has provoked 
opposition which voiced itself in much the same complaints and in much 
the same argument. The consequence has been a consistent increasing of 
the restrictions, a steady and progressive erection of the barriers. It is 
the purpose of this volume to enable the American public to discuss this 
issue on the basis of the whole experience of the country with the 
problem. 

The author of Immigration Restriction is, on the whole, disposed to 
support the thesis of Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, of the Eugenics Record 
Office, that “the biological laboratory is a far more valuable basis for the 
study of immigration than are the improvisations of the sentimentalists.” 

One thing that lends especial interest to Jmmigration Crossroads is 
the fact that it is written by a representative of that “Central and Medi- 
terranean Europe” from which, according to the researches of Dr. Laugh- 
lin, the larger proportion of our “socially inadequate” immigrants— 
whether in parenthesis the inadequacies be innate or not—come. Con- 
stantine Panunzio, until recently professor of economics at Whittier Col- 
lege, is himself an immigrant, and though he has not studied immigration 
in the biological laboratories, he has had a chance to know it at first 
hand. He is, in fact, the author of one of the most illuminating of the 
many immigrant autobiographies published in recent years, The Soul of 
an Immigrant. The present volume is a review of the immigration policy 
of the United States from the point of view of the man whom it most di- 
rectly affects, the immigrant; and particularly the immigrant who begins 
life in the new country handicapped by the natural prejudice against the 
alien which the findings of the eugenist’s office have served to rationalize 
and justify. 

The point of Panunzio’s book—to put it succinctly—is that in view 
of the mixed character of our population and our international relations 
in the long run our immigration policy must be formed, not upon the 
basis of biology, as the eugenists have assumed it should, but upon the 
basis of international policy and ethics. In the words of Lord Acton, 
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which Panunzio quotes, “no prescription is valid against the conscience 
of mankind.” 

In the volumes here considered there has been frequent reference to 
the “melting-pot” and the difficulty of assimilating into one cultural pat- 
tern peoples of divergent cultures. In the volume Jmmigrant Backgrounds, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild has collected in a series fifteen essays, accounts of 
the cultural life of some thirty-two or more distinct peoples. Manifestly 
it is hardly possible, in 250 pages, to so much as sketch the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of so large a number of people. Besides, the thing has 
already been more extensively and more adequately done in a series of 
volumes under the general title Our European Neighbors, edited by Wil- 
liam Herbert Dawson, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Nevertheless 
the sketches in this volume are well and competently done. The list of 
contributors includes: S. K. Ratcliffe, “The British”; William Wood, 
author of Jn the Heart of Old Canada, “The French Canadians”; Pro- 
fessor Kuno Franke, of Harvard University, “The Germaus”; Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, “The Greeks”; Charles A. Bennett, professor of philoso- 
phy at Yale, “The Irish”; Bruno Raselli, of Vassar, “The Italians”; S. 
Durgol, editor of the Yiddish daily, The Day, “The Jews”; Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, “The Jugo-Slavs and the Czechoslovaks”’; J. Merle Da- 
vis, of the Institute of Pacific Relations, “The Orientals”; Florian Zna- 
niecki, joint author with W. I. Thomas of The Polish Peasant, “The 
Poles”; Arthur Ruhl, “The Russian and Baltic Peoples”; and Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum and president of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, “The Scandinavians.” 

Of all these studies, the most unique and interesting, at least from 
the point of view of method, is Emory S. Bogardus’ little volume, Jmmi- 
gration and Race Attitudes. The author has attempted, by means of per- 
sonal documents and life-histories, to explore the actual process of assim- 
ilation and the resulting conflicts and fusions of culture as it is reflected 
in the minds of natives and immigrant peoples. He has at the same time 
worked out, on the basis of these materials, a method of describing sta- 
tistically the actual, in contrast with the legal, status of the different ra- 
cial and cultural groups as that status is reflected in the minds of different 
classes and local groups, in different sections of the United States. 

The assumption of this study is that the status of any group or class 
is determined by the ratings which representative members of other 
groups in the community give them. The procedure is capable of ap- 
parently unlimited variation, and the results obtained are at any rate in- 
teresting, even if not always convincing. One of the statistical tables in 
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this volume records the ratings of 1,725 Americans to forty different so- 
called racial groups represented in the American population. The racial 
descent of these 1,725 native-born Americans whose ratings are recorded 


include: 


Nese 

Spanish Indian (American) 
Serbian 


AA 0 O 


As every individual American tends to give the “racial” group from 
which he is descended the highest rating, the results are often a little sur- 
prising. For example, of these 1,725 native-born Americans, 93.7 per cent 
were not opposed to intermarriage with other Americans of English 
parentage, while 90 were favorable to marriage with Americans (native 
white) ; 86.9 were similarly disposed to Canadians, and 78.1 to Scotch. 
On the other hand, only 1.1 per cent were disposed to intermarry with 
either Chinese, mulattoes, Koreans, or Hindus. In respect to other less 
intimate associations, the different groups exhibited a wide percentage of 
variation. 

The value of statistics in the field of social attitudes is a question 
in regard to which there is as yet no settled opinion. What one may say 
with regard to Professor Bogardus’ statistics is that they are probably 
as good as any others, and a good deal more interesting than most. 

“The best part of knowledge,” says Lao-Tse, “is being aware of one’s 
own ignorance.” This maxim, quoted by the editor of Hwuy-Ung’s let- 
ters to his friend Tseng-Ching, suggests at once the message and the 
moral of the volume A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own Peo- 
ple. The work is probably fiction, but the quaint picture that it gives of 
Western manners and morals as they are reflected in the mind of a Chi- 
nese scholar is true enough to be stimulating and instructive. 
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It is probably true that the most profound differences between peo- 
ples are in their manners and in their etiquette. Once we are able to pene- 
trate the outward forms in which human nature clothes itself, we are 
bound to discover that at bottom different peoples are very much alike. 

The interest in these letters, which purport to have been written be- 
tween the years 1899 and 1912 by a Chinese exile in Australia to a Chi- 
nese scholar in China, is that they emphasize the attitudes, the points of 
view, from which representatives of two widely different civilizations look 
upon one another. At the outset, as is natural, it is only the external as- 
pects of Western life that the writer of these letters sees and criticizes. 
Later, as he continues his explorations, he discovers behind forms which 
at first seem barbarous or merely quaint something more significant and 
much that he believes would be of use if adopted by the people of the 
“Flowery Land.” 

One thing that adds interest to the book is the fact that it is written 
as if it had been literally translated from the Chinese, and for this reason 
indicates not merely the Chinese manner of speech but the Chinese mode 
of thought. 

Incidentally, it tells in outline the whole story of the revolution 
which overthrew the Manchu Dynasty and the history of the nationalist 
movement that grew up around the personality of Sun-Yat-Sen. 

Rosert E. Park 
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Contemporary Sociological Theories. By Pitrrtm SoroKIN. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. Pp. xxiii+-785. $4.00. 

A more or less adequate knowledge of what has been done and 
thought, as well as of what contemporary students in the same field are 
doing and thinking, is a necessary part of the equipment of the scholar. 
Such knowledge is necessary if he is to avoid the waste of effort involved 
in the discovery of facts already known and recorded and if he is to avoid 
unprofitable methods and lines of research. 

But the volume of social literature is so great that its actual perusal 
is beyond the power of one man. Moreover, a very large amount of it is 
inaccessible, partly because of library deficiencies and partly because of 
language limitations. There is, therefore, a place and a need for adequate 
summarizations, historical statements, and critical examinations of social 
theory. In undertaking to carry out some such task the present effort is to 
be commended. It brings to the attention of American students a certain 
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body of theoretical and factual material not heretofore generally avail- 
able. 

In carrying out his study, the author classifies “all the important so- 
ciological theories” into nine “schools of thought”; the mechanistic, the 
synthetic, and geographic school of Le Play, the geographical, the bio- 
logical, the bio-social, the bio-psychological, the sociologistic, the psycho- 
logical, and the psycho-sociologistic. These major divisions are then di- 
vided into varieties each of which is “represented by several of the most 
typical works.” The author then undertakes to characterize the funda- 
mental principles of each school and division and to point out its fallacies 
and deficiencies. 

It is important in a work of this nature to know the standpoint from 
which evaluation is made and judgment passed, since the moral convic- 
tions of an author sometimes limit his comprehension or color his inter- 
pretation of diverging types of thought. The author’s conception appears 
to be that the sociology of real consequence is the quantitive and statis- 
tical investigation of the relationships between classes of gross social phe- 
nomena that are to be analyzed, if at all, by other disciplines. His own 
definition, in italics, states that sociology is, first, the study of the rela- 
tionship and correlations between various classes of social phenomena, 
(correlations between economic and religious; family and moral; juridi- 
cal and economic; mobility and political phenomena, and so on) ; second, 
that between the social and the non-social (geographic, biological, etc.) 
phenomena; third, the study of the general characteristics common to all 
classes of social phenomena. Operating from this standpoint the author 
finds much to criticize and little of value in much of the work that, at 
least in some quarters, has been considered somewhat significant, and he 
finds much of value and less to criticize in much of the work that many 
scholars have been prone to regard as pseudo-scientific. 

In view of its proportions, and subject to the above cited bias of the 
author, the task is measurably well done. There are certain, possibly un- 
avoidable, shortcomings. There is a relative absence of limited studies 
essential to an adequate survey of so large a field. It is of course not possi- 
ble for one man to examine in detail and at first hand all, or any consid- 
erable part, of the total body of literature brought within the survey. The 
bibliographical citations are of course very valuable and important. An 
equally careful indication of the secondary sources, while less impressive, 
would be of even more value to the student. The absence of critical inter- 
mediate sources leaves the writer without a check on the opinions formed 
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from a sampling of the source material. It appears in some cases that a 
more comprehensive grasp of the position of other scholars would have 
resulted in a somewhat more adequate statement of the theoretical posi- 
tions occupied, hence in a somewhat more discriminating and less whole- 
sale type of criticism. 

The book is very valuable. It is by no means a great book. Its style 
is rough, its organization mechanical, its tone dogmatic, and its bias pro- 
nounced. Nevertheless it attempts a much needed survey. Its harsh criti- 
cism of much current theory is stimulating; it may lead to more consid- 
eration and careful statement of fundamental assumptions. It will make 
somewhat easier the task of preparing a really adequate and objective 
analysis of the trends in social thought. The sociologists should read it; 


graduate students should be required to read it. 
E. B. REUTER 


THe UNIversItTy oF Iowa 


Feudal Germany. By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. Chicago: 
_ University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xxiii+-710. $5.00. 

The “new history” has arrived. If the synthesis which the social sci- 
ences are seeking can be found the sooner for the discovery of a common 
or marginal field, Professor Thompson has done much for that synthesis 
by preparing that field. 

The political scientist might read the book in conjunction with Op- 
penheimer, Harold Laski, Duguit, or Miss Follett. He should read chap- 
ters i, ii, iii, vii, and ix, on the German church and the Carolingian and 
Salian monarchies, the investiture struggle on political theories as the 
rationalization of a given historical conflict situation and on German feu- 
dalism. For a comparative study of German, English, and French feudal- 
ism, chapter ix is the best thing which the reviewer could think of rec- 
ommending to the historian. The book might take the place of Luchaire’s 
old manual—it is not what the latter is, feudalism with the “innerds” left 
out. The divinity student who is beginning to ponder over the timely 
problem, “When is a church not a church?” will find valuable hints in 
chapters i and iii; the economic and political aspects of revival move- 
ments he might study in chapter ii, on the spread of the Cluny reform. 
The sociologist will find the book a casebook for every chapter in Park 
and Burgess’ /ntroduction for Ogburn’s Social Change, for Sorokin’s So- 
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cial Mobility. The anthropologist will find a detailed account of the con- 
tacts on the frontier between German and Slav and an immense bibliog- 
raphy to boot. 

But if a distinguished legal historian has called attention to the field 
of law as the place where life and logic meet, the social scientists will 
come away the wiser from this book because it is a guide to a field where 
life and logic most assuredly do not meet. Thus they will be the wiser 
about the logic of life itself. To the reviewer this is a special merit of the 
book; it is the new history; in other words, precisely because it is neither 
dogmatic nor speculative as to causation and sequence. Here the sociolo- 
gist must observe that the author does justice to the new history as the 
marginal field precisely because he himself approaches it as the marginal 
man; the participant observer of the dynamic principle in the life of two 
nations, the pioneers and empire-builders of Germany and America in 
their dark ages and their roaring forties. He sees the common element of 
dominance in the middle ages of both nations; the migration and coloni- 
zation, the dark ages of direct appropriation, the law of tooth and fang. 
He presents the problems of conflict and accommodation between the na- 
tional, unitary, and the territorial and sectional principle. Centralizing 
paternalism, hierocratic or autocratic, meets federalism with a vengeance; 
social, corporate, or territorial pluralism. Life itself meets with the logic 
of a different law wherever a social entity would live. 

There is also the chronic crisis of accommodation of advanced and 
backward races, of heterogeneous culture groups. Acculturation, assimi- 
lation, amalgamation, takes place, but there is also degeneration and ar- 
rested development on the one hand; regression on the other. And there 
is, beautiful to behold, “the growth of the soil.” Mr. Thompson glories in 
the infinite pains which the Saxons under their straw hats take with their 
clearings and their liberties. What remains to be told is how the nation 
accommodated itself to the seemingly inevitable and sublimated its Ent- 
sagung. Probably, in proportion as the ministeriales, so well described by 
Mr. Thompson, differentiated into professional groups, the soldier, the 
bailiff, the bureaucrat or burgher, the prebendary priest, they somehow 
combined to evolve in Germany the organische Sozialethik, the gospel of 
service and of a strictly other-worldly religion which Luther later so fu- 
riously preached. At all events the conflict between church and state, the 
crisis of the social investiture struggle, should be traceable from the elev- 
enth century and from Cluny down to the accommodation pattern of the 
Lutheran German Sittlichkeit. 
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A comment on the technical aspect of Mr. Thompson’s specific theses 
is not here in order. That the investiture struggle was the crisis in the 
history of the German state there can be no doubt. A clearer analysis of 
the interaction of the different elements in the conflict than Mr. Thomp- 
son’s the reviewer has not read. But he doubts if Henry the Lion would 
have succeeded where Frederic failed. In their environment, in a period 
of expansion and colonization probably neither Henry IV, nor Henry the 
Lion, nor Frederic could have done what Henry II of England did. The 
latter so built his institutional superstructure that whether the law of the 
land was strong or whether it was weak it gave prestige to his institutions 
in either case. But Frederic and his southern ministeriales espoused a law 
which was alien to the nation. Roman law and his procedure was the 
weakness of Frederic; English law and Norman procedure was the 
strength of Henry II. But in Germany, Henry the Lion, like Henry IV, 
had neither an administrative law nor the men to apply it. The growth 
of institutional law had to await the growth of the soil, and before they 
wanted a law of the land the Germans had to get that land. Thus what 
the Dukes needed, the kings, the barons, the bishops, the abbotts needed 
and got, were colonists, border ruffians, and landsharks. That their min- 
isteriales were. They were prospectors, promoters, carpetbaggers, bush- 
whackers. Schnapphaehne, with a propensity for profiteering and time- 
serving. They made good administrative officers, policemen even, but not 
judges. Their idea of law, even in the king’s service, was fist law, the 
law of tooth and fang. For the lack of an adequate social foundation, 
then, the German state north or south could have been a state like the 
Anglo-Norman state, neither von Amts wegen nor von Rechts wegen. The 
trial of Otto von Nordheim shows that, and so does that of Henry the 
Lion. The only institutional foundation for a state as yet in sight was the 
land. Whoever got the land by hook or crook got the power: that power 
to which, in Germany and elsewhere, Christians are supposed to submit. 

But after all, Mr. Thompson, with remarkable sympathy for those 
heathens, loves them for what they were. His Einfuehlung is the charm 
of the book. In places it reads like Parkman (cf. pp. 387 ff.). Like Park- 
man, he knows his Indians and he likes them even if he finds them on the 
Elbe instead of the Ohio. Like Volker’s, the Spielmann’s song, his book 
is a song of love for strong men, yea for Germans. 

H. H. MAuRER 


Lewis INSTITUTE 
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The Mechanism of the Modern States: A Treatise on the Science 
and Art of Government. By Str JOHN A. R. Marriott. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 2 
vols. Pp. xxiv-+596; xii+-595. 

If Sir John Marriott has not the advantage which Plato required for 
his governors, of being both philosophers and kings, he has at least had 
the dual experience of being both teacher of political theory and member 
of Parliament. These two large volumes, with their numerous references 
to commissions on which Sir John himself has sat, shows that he has used 
well his opportunities to influence practice by theory and to broaden 
theory by practice. Nevertheless it must be confessed that the theory 
and the description of practice alike remain somewhat conventional. In 
the section dealing with the judicial system in the United States the cus- 
tomary textbook details are conveniently summarized but such highly in- 
teresting experiments as the juvenile and domestic courts are not men- 
tioned. The number of cases where objections to the constitutionality of 
federal or state statutes were upheld or dismissed by the Supreme Court 
is given, but only down to 1911. In his treatment of the United States 
Constitution Sir John refers to the writings of Mr. Beck and of -Mr. 
Eaton Drone (1890), but not to Professor C. A. Beard’s Interpretation 
of the Constitution, or directly to any work of Professor W. W. Willough- 
by’s subsequent to 1904. Indeed, those parts of the books which deal 
with the workings of governmental systems outside Great Britain seem to 
be rather perfunctory and to have been written chiefly to facilitate com- 
parison with the British Constitution. 

In his treatment of the English system Sir John is frankly concerned 
with what he rightly calls “machinery,” although in the epilogue he ex- 
plains that the machinery is meaningless except in terms of the men who 
must operate it and of their ideals. All ultimately depends upon their ed- 
ucation, which, it would not be unfair to say, Sir John regards as that of 
the citizen first and of the individual second. He deplores the slowness of 
the English mind to “apply science to the exigencies of industry and war.” 
He rejoices in such obiter dicta as “the character of the English people is 
inscrutable,” and diminishes much of the force of any comparative treat- 
ment of government by his ready resort to the affirmation that institu- 
tions are best explained as “racy of the soil in which culture was devel- 
oped.” 

The “machinery” itself is discussed in a conservative fashion. Out- 
stripping Bagehot, two entire chapters are devoted to monarchy. Two 
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chapters discuss the electorate in Great Britain only, and two, the party 
system in Great Britain only. One chapter discusses democracy in an- 
cient Hellas. There is no chapter on the work of the press and like agen- 
cies. There is no discussion of political organizations other than those 
which are instruments of the state. The work is concerned solely with 
“the mechanism of this majestic Institution.” It is impossible, however, 
not to applaud this endeavor to make a study of “the comparative anato- 
my of the structure of the state,” since, as Sir John says, such positive 
studies of administrative organs, and especially of the civil service, are 
all too few. It may be suspected that these volumes will prove too con- 
ventional to be frequently picked out from one’s shelves for purposes of 
quotation on the principles of what is here entitled the “science of gov- 
ernment.” But they will be found reposing on many people’s desks as 
exceedingly convenient books of reference. And that, it is to be assumed, 


is what Sir John Marriott intended. 
GrorcE E. G. CaTLIn 


The Building of Cultures. By Rotanp B. Drxon. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

Cultural anthropologists, in the main historians, have been occupied 
with a single type of social process: acculturation, or diffusion. Dr. Dix- 
on’s book, in spite of the title, is not so much a general discussion of the 
culture process as it is a criticism of conspicuous current theories of dif- 
fusion. Like other diffusionists, extreme or moderate, Dr. Dixon con- 
tinues to deal with objective, descriptively similar traits and their distri- 
butions. He does not consider differences in meaning between traits ex- 
ternally alike; he does not inquire into social psychological mechanisms 
by which diffusion is accomplished, or, except superficially, into the inter- 
relations of cultural elements within the culture. He leaves theoretical 
ethnology chastened and corrected, but in the same field and equipped 
with much the same methodological weapons that it had before. 

The core of the book is a criticism of Wissler’s general formula of 
diffusion, so boldly presented in The Relation of Nature to Man in Abo- 
riginal America. Each of Wissler’s principal examples is reconsidered and 
the distributions remapped from the original sources of information. In 
each case Dixon concludes that what has taken place is not the successive 
outward diffusion of modifications originating in the primary center. In- 
stead, 
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The centre of origin is not a source from which the later specializations 
flow. On the contrary, the areas of increasing specialization and development 
are mainly marginal, where the advancing trait meets new environments and 
new cultural types and patterns, to which it has to conform in order to be ac- 
cepted . . . . the widest changes, the most striking specializations, take place 
as a rule at the very end of the diffusion stream; . . . . the marginal forms of 
the trait do not in any sense represent the primitive form (p. 140). 


This is perhaps the outstanding contribution of the book. It is point- 
ed out that the breakdown and rebuilding of culture takes place where 
cultures and environments meet, and suggests that changes here are of a 
sort different from the merely elaborative developments that go on at the 
center. 

Peripheral modification is more profound where the natural and cul- 
tural environment is markedly different. This fact leads Dixon to make 
a distinction between “primary diffusion,” within the original culture 
area, and “secondary diffusion,” outside the area. Thus, although declar- 
ing his unwillingness to identify the culture area with the ecological area 
(habitat), he accepts and makes use of the culture area concept. 

Other chapters consider the views on diffusion of Graebner, of Elliott 
Smith, and of Perry. Each case is argued on the merits, and each theo- 
retical structure effectively reduced to ruin. 

These well-argued criticisms are inclosed in a framework of chapters 
which present a general theory of culture growth. This is more familiar 
than profound. Invention depends on three principal variables: genius, 
need, and opportunity. Traits resulting from adaptation to environment 
are added to and modified by traits borrowed from other specializing 
centers. Parallel development is not uncommon. Finally, though con- 
tacts and dense population promote culture growth, unfavorable circum- 
stances may be overcome by “racial genius,” which Dixon seems to think 
of as an innate difference capable of considerable variation between 
groups as between individuals. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University oF CHIcaco 


Quantitative Methods in Politics. By Stuart A. Rice. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xxii+-331. 
In his Quantitative Methods in Politics Professor Rice has brought 
together the results of a number of investigations designed mainly to 
show the applicability of statistical methods in research in the field of 
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politics, “politics” being defined as the subject which “deals with the for- 
mulation of public policies and the machinery through which they are 
expressed.” The author emphasizes the method of his investigations and 
the evidence which he has been able to secure regarding the validity of 
that method; he admits the comparative unimportance of the subjects of 
a number of his studies. In this one readily recognizes an attitude char- 
acteristic of many contemporary exponents of statistical method in the so- 
cial sciences. Rice has pointed out, however, that politics is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and he evidently feels that statistical methods 
are particularly adapted to the needs of political research because of the 
mass of the data to be handled. 

Many sociologists will be most interested in the author’s four intro- 
ductory chapters, in which he discusses some of the general methodologi- 
cal problems involved in his researches. Thus he lays particular stress 
upon the proposition that research in politics must, for the most part, 
make use of indexes of the phenomena in which we are ultimately inter- 
ested, since the latter are not open to direct observations or measurement. 
The majority of his readers will doubtless agree with his thesis that so- 
cial scientists as such cannot deal with moral or social ends, but only with 
means. His argument for the validity of the “statistical view of a percep- 
tual world,” in chapter iii, is thought-provoking, to say the least. When, 
however, he attempts to identify the method of the historian with the 
method of case study, he ventures upon a line of thought which may be 
expected to call forth some criticism. Recent discussion of the use of the 
concept “process” in the social studies tends to suggest a reason for dis- 
tinguishing between the social scientists’ study of cases and the historians’ 
treatment of events. Sociologists understand by a “case” something which 
may be treated as typical, i.e., representative of a class. 

Throughout this volume Professor Rice uses the term “group” in 
such a way as to indicate that he does not recognize any distinction be- 
tween a social group and a statistical aggregate. This distinction lies at 
the bottom of a good many misunderstandings in the current discussion 
of problems of social theory, and, if taken into account, it would proba- 
bly have led to some qualification of the author’s account of the possi- 
bilities of studying distributions of political attitudes (pp. 166-67). “It 
may be theoretically possible,” as he says, “to divide up an electorate in 
an infinite variety of ways,” but there may be other reasons than that 
pertaining to the form in which data are available for concentrating re- 
search attention upon certain groupings rather than others. 

One thing which this book tends to show quite convincingly is the 
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usefulness of statistics and statistical computations for describing in a 
reliable and objective fashion social situations in which many persons are 
involved. The author proceeds upon the assumption that the social sci- 
entist “must seek, not for causes, but for correlations” (p. 33), and, 
while not all social scientists will agree with this restriction of this field 
of study, there is no disputing the need for accurate, objective descrip- 
tions of the phenomena which we are studying as a preliminary to any 
adequate determination of causal processes. To the formulation of such 
descriptions Professor Rice’s studies in method unquestionably contrib- 
ute. The book abounds, also, in insights into political processes which 
are quite incidental to the statistical findings. 
N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Understanding Human Nature. By ALFRED ADLER. Translated by 
WALTER BERAN WOLFE. New York: Greenberg, 1927. Pp. 
xiii+286. $3.50. 

Of all psychiatrists Dr. Adler seems to be most akin to sociologists 
in spirit and perspective. In earlier works he has shown a keen apprecia- 
tion of the réle of social relations in personal development; in the present 
book, which is constructed out of a series of popular lectures, we have 
the simplest and clearest picture of these views. 

Amid a wealth of varied and valuable discussion his central theses 
are easily isolated. They are essentially three: the basic importance of 
the inferiority feeling, the presence in each of us of a life-pattern, and the 
appearance of character traits as expressions of the life-pattern. The con- 
ception of the inferiority relation scarcely needs any stating. Every child 
acquires a feeling of inferiority because of “his inability to cope single- 
handed with the challenges of his existence” (p. 70). From this feeling 
of inferiority arises the life-pattern. The feeling of inferiority “deter- 
mines the very goal of his existence and prepares the path along which 
this goal may be reached” (p. 70). “It is this goal which gives value to 
our sensations, which links and co-ordinates our sentiments, which shapes 
our imagination and directs our creative powers, determines what we 
shall remember and what we must forget; . . . . our very perceptions 
are prejudiced by it, and are chosen, so to speak, with a secret hint at the 
final goal toward which the personality is striving” (p. 72). It results 
that the individual shows an enduring behavior pattern throughout life, 
even though the situations encountered vary greatly. The medical impli- 
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cation of this view is apparent. The neurotic is one who has an unsatis- 
factory and unsocial life-pattern; he is cured by revealing to him this 
unconscious life-pattern and by aiding him to construct a new goal or pat- 
tern. Traits of character—such as vanity, hate, anxiety, cheerfulness, 
joy, anger, and disgust—are “only the external manifestation of the style 
of life, of the behavior pattern of any individual” (p. 161). These traits 
are not inborn but are forced into being by the secret goal of the per- 
sonality. 

This short presentation scarcely does justice to the discriminating 
and thorough treatment given these views by Dr. Adler, but it will suf- 
fice to indicate the general tenor of the work. Dr. Adler’s view of the in- 
feriority complex is well known; it has run the gauntlet of criticism, but 
alas, has emerged untested. What truth it contains is still a matter of 
controversy. It seems to the reviewer that Dr. Adler errs in attributing 
the appearance of the inferiority feeling to the helplessness of the infant. 
To feel one’s self inferior presupposes that one views one’s inadequacies 
through the eyes of others. This identification with another marks the 
birth of personality and is scarcely to be found in the infant. To assign 
the inferiority feeling to personal experience is sound; to base it on mere 
physical helplessness is to make it a phenomenon essentially of mammali- 
an life, and not merely human life. 

The critical point, as well as the pivot, of the discussion which Dr. 
Adler gives in this book is constituted by the conception of a life-pat- 
tern. The contention that the life of each of us falls into a definite pat- 
tern which is formed early and endures unchanged amid great variety in 
experience is as important as it is startling. Here is a view built out of 
Dr. Adler’s vast clinical experience which cannot be passed over lightly. 
Unfortunately little concrete material is given to its support in this vol- 
ume, due, likely, to lack of space. What constitutes the nature of this 
life-pattern? Is it as unchanging as Dr. Adler tells us? To the reviewer 
it seems that constancy in personal behavior depends upon the mainte- 
nance of a certain conception of one’s self, whatever be the complex of 
psychological factors which is implied by this amorphous concept. To 
change this pattern one must change one’s conception of one’s self. In- 
deed, this seems to be exactly the aim and means involved in the scheme 
of therapeutics advocated by Dr. Adler for the cure of neuroses. If, how- 
ever, to change one’s conception of one’s self is to change one’s life-pat- 
tern, personal life-patterns presumably are not as crystallized as Dr. Ad- 
ler thinks. 
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One is forced to recognize that however amiss his interpretations, Dr. 
Adler understands human nature in a most intimate way. Probably no 
other living writer shows a shrewder insight into its character nor a more 
comprehensive grasp of its elements. His book is replete with keen ob- 
servations and revealing judgments. The social psychologist who reads 
this work in a sympathetic mood will garner a rich income. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By BRONISLAW MALINOW- 
ski. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+-285. 
$3.50. 

Many theories pretend validity although based only on authority and 
strong statements. To submit such a theory to a series of new facts is 
refreshing; to reconstruct it out of its débacle is more satisfying. In this 
volume Dr. Malinowski has given such treatment to theories dealing with 
the “ticklish” subjects of sex, repression, and complex. 

The main contention is that complexes have a cultural origin, and 
accordingly, contrary to the view of Freud, will vary with the cultural 
setting. The Oedipus complex, for instance, is a product of a society 
whose family life is marked by the patria potestas tradition, where the 
male parent possesses and exercises dominant authority. Among the Tro- 
brian Islanders, with whose life Malinowski is intimately acquainted, a 
different kind of complex appears. This primitive group is marked by a 
matrilineal organization where the authority is vested in the hands of the 
maternal uncle, where the father is a friendly companion of the son, and 
where a strict taboo is enforced on the relations between brothers and 
sisters. The result is a complex marked by a hatred of the uncle and a 
secret desire for incest with the sister. Malinowski cites extensive evi- 
dence from the myths and dreams of these peoples which seem to prove 
his point. To construe complexes in this way—in the light of their cul- 
tural setting with the peculiar repressions and taboos it involves—prom- 
ises to throw much light on their nature. 

One who enjoys keen logical criticism will fairly revel in Malinow- 
ski’s discussion of Freud’s claim that culture originated from the Oedipus 
complex which occasioned the original patricide in the primeval horde. 
Malinowski so completely annihilates this view that it ceases to have 
value even asa fairy tale. 

Having filled the réles of anthropologist and logician, Malinowski 
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turns psychologist and presents us with his theory as to the nature and 
growth of complexes. The complex, according to him, is not isolated and 
watertight, but consists of the repressed elements of a sentiment. The 
formation and transmission of culture requires the repression of instincts. 
Any incestuous temptation must be repressed because it is incompatible 
with organized family life, which Malinowski holds to be chiefly respon- 
sible for culture. In addition the transmission of culture involves a tedi- 
ous process of education, requiring, on one hand, coercive authority, and 
on the other, repression of original instincts. As a result of these inevita- 
ble taboos the sentiments developed in the family would necessarily have 
those repressed elements which constitute complexes. 

Malinowski’s effort to construct a theory of the formation of com- 
plexes, while ingenious and daring, is the least convincing portion of his 
work. Why must incestuous desires be repressed for culture to form? 
Even granting that culture is impossible without the repression of such 
desires, this does not explain why such desires are repressed. Why does 
education necessarily require the exercise of coercive authority, entailing 
the repression of instincts on the part of those being educated? The 
claim is weak, and one suspects in this case the operation of the psycholo- 
gists’ fallacy. 

The reputation for versatility, freshness in approach, and keenness in 
interpretation which Malinowski has already gained should grow with the 
present work. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HERBERT BLUMER 


The Story of the American Indian. By Paut Rapin (Research 
Professor of Anthropology, Fisk University, and sometime 
Lecturer in Ethnology in Cambridge University). New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. xiv-+371. $5.00. 

We are still without a simple competent statement, for the general 
reader, of the main facts about the American Indians before the coming 
of the white man. Wissler’s book is an invaluable technical manual, not 
soon to be replaced, but it is written in a sort of anthropological short- 
hand which does not recommend it to the general reader. A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill’s The American Indian is popular and filled with facts, but without 
any reference to the historical hypotheses by means of which anthropolo- 
gists relate one fact to another. It is on the simple plane of thought 
which hazards that the Caribs are Phoenicians. 
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Dr. Radin is much more competent to write the popular account. 
His book has fewer facts, but much more historical reconstruction. There 
is, one feels, entirely too much of the latter. His theme is the spread of 
cultural influence from the early civilizations of the Maya and the Inca. 
This influence he traces to all the culture areas of the New World, except 
the most primitive groups, which he assumes preserve traits brought by 
the earliest immigrants. The error, it would seem, lies, not only in a lack 
of emphasis of the many local specializations, but especially in the fre- 
quent suggestion that the cultural quickening vas accomplished by actual 
migrations. The general reader will get an impression that Maya armies 
marched up the Mississippi to build the mounds in that valley. “The 
Mexicans Conquer America” is the title of one chapter, and in another is 
an account of the struggle of the invaders with the aborigines in the val- 
ley. This is beyond the sanction of present reasonable historical hypothe- 
sis. Nevertheless the whole account is presented in a series of vivid pic- 
tures, with frequent quotation from Indian ritual and poetry, and the 
interest of the reader in Indians cannot fail to be aroused. The book is, 
after all, art. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Cult of Santiago: Traditions, Myths, and Pilgrimages. By 
Rev. James S. Stone, D.D. New York: Longman’s, Green 

& Co., 1927. Pp. lx+380. $6.00. 

Dr. Stone is concerned here not so much with the development of a 
religious cult as with the growth of a mythical personality. For eight 
hundred years the body of James the Apostle rested quietly in an un- 
known grave. He was but biding his time. An auspicious moment came 
in the reign of Charlemagne, who was awaiting a good excuse to go down 
and drive out the Saracen invaders from Spain. James profited by this 
moment by appearing to Charlemagne as a “fair and comely lord” and 
offering him a crown in heaven if he would rescue Spain, or rather Gali- 
cia, the land in which he was buried, from the infidel. Soon after the 
miraculous discovery of the body of St. James was made in Galicia. 
Christendom had found a new symbol and a new hope. Not only did the 
shrine of St. James in Compostella become famed as one of the most im- 
portant goals for pilgrimages, but Santiago himself, clad in armor and 
bearing a flashing sword, appeared more than once to aid the Christian 
forces against the Moors. James, the humble Galilean fisherman, had 
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been metamorphosed into James of the Sword, embodiment of all the 
medieval knightly virtues. It is in this guise that annually he combats 
the Moors today in the folk plays of Mexico and perhaps many other 
Spanish-speaking countries. Santiago has become a part of folklore, as 
has St. George in England. 

Dr. Stone mentions in this connection the miraculous appearance of 
St. George to the British soldiers in Mons in August, 1914. It is a pity 
that he does not carry out his considerations in this regard a little farther 
instead of devoting so large a part of the book to pleasantly rambling but 


less significant matter. 
MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


CHICAGO 


Publicity for Social Work. By Mary Swan RoutzaAgn and Ev- 
ART G. RouTzAHN. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1928. Pp. xviii+392. $3.00. 

The complication and differentiation of social life have the effect of 
creating a widening gap between the average member of society and those 
agencies, professions, and institutions which are steadily taking over larg- 
er and larger spheres of our common life. The problem of bridging this 
gap involves interpreting the aims and purposes of the agency or institu- 
tion to the rank and file of citizens. This need is bringing into existence 
a theory and technique of publicity. 

Social workers are finding that, as their activities become increasing- 
ly specialized in function, centralized in organization, and professional- 
ized in spirit, they must lean more and more upon publicity. Moreover, 
in their efforts to hold the attention and to influence the behavior of their 
publics, they find themselves obliged to compete on equal terms with 
hundreds of other interest groups which are dinning for public attention. 

Although social work has lagged behind “big business” and commer- 
cialized amusements, considerable progress has been made since the war 
in developing its publicity side. As yet there is no school for training in 
publicity methods, but a considerable literature on the subject is now 
available, 

The present volume is not only an important addition to that litera- 
ture, but an indispensable practical guide book for social workers who are 
face to face with the problem of influencing group behavior. The Rout- 
zahns, who have been on the skirmish line of social work publicity for the 
past decade, have packed their book with practical directions, concrete 
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examples, and the philosophy of experience. They furnish detailed de- 
scriptions of devices for attracting and holding public attention, for ob- 
taining good will, for utilizing the newspaper and for conducting meet- 
ings, exhibits, and intensive campaigns. Their emphasis is upon the edu- 
cational side of publicity which “seeks to make the enlightenment of the 
public and the gaining of its active interest important factors in accom- 
plishing human betterment” (p. 376). 

Several questions of interest for sociology arise out of this and other 
recent works in the theory and art of publicity. To what extent can fun- 
damental and enduring changes in the attitudes of groups he brought 
about by educational publicity? How can the power to manipulate pub- 
lics through the medium of publicity and propaganda be kept confined to 
socially desired ends? These questions need thoughtful consideration by 
sociologists and others who have more than an immediate practical inter- 
est in publicity problems. 

In the meanwhile the present chaotic and unsystematized use of pub- 
licity which deluges citizens with a continuous flood of circulars, booklets, 
form letters, and a multiplicity of other stimuli, and buries editors be- 
neath unsolicited materia! from a thousand interested sources, tends to 
defeat its own ends. Many people are developing a “publicity resistance,” 
which, like “sales resistance,” saves them no little time, trouble, and ex- 


pense. CarRROLL D. CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Development of Trust Companies in the United States. By 
James G. SmitH. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 
xxii+613. $6.25. 

One of the problems of modern business, as well as of social life, is 
to maintain continuity and order in spite of a high degree of mobility. 
The Du Ponts have been at once a family and a corporation. That is ex- 
ceptional. The typical modern business moves and changes hands. It 
lacks the continuity of primogeniture or of location. Land, in like man- 
ner, finds new owners and uses not once but often. The continuity of 
place and family is superseded by a whole system of institutions and im- 
personal entities which operate by means of crédit instruments and other 
modern devices for bridging time, space, and uncertainty. 

Viewed from such a perspective, the study of such an institution as 
the trust company becomes significant to the sociologist as well as to the 
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economist. The account given in Professor Smith’s book is complete, 
well-ordered, and interesting. The trust company seems to have started 
as a stop-gap device: when a man is too old or too ill to manage his own 
affairs, when a corporation is in a shaky condition, when land is to be 
changed in use, and the change is complicated and slow, in these and 
other situations of similar sort the trust company stands ready to pre- 
serve continuity and integrity of estate or of equity. The situation and 
the function are old. Authority is cited for the exercise of third-party 
trust by men whose future was made uncertain by absence on the Cru- 
sades or participation in wars. In our times, however, the situation is in 
the day’s order of business, and the function is offered as a service to the 
public by a kind of entrepreneur once removed. In a chapter devoted to 
the economic, social, and political aspects the trust company is presented 
as essentially a conservator and a stabilizer. In politics it is the promoter 
of measures to maintain property rights unimpaired. In the market it 
stands for soundness. 

On the whole, the treatment of the material is much more imagina- 
tive, and therefore much more valuable, to the sociologist than are most 


accounts of similar institutions. 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


McG11t UNIVERSITY 


The Economics of Instalment Selling: a Study in Consumers’ 
Credit, with Special Reference to the Automobile. By Epwin 
R. A. SEticMAN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. 2 


vols. $8.00. 

On the basis of an extensive historical and statistical study Professor 
Seligman has proceeded not only to discuss the present tendencies in con- 
sumers’ credit, but also to call up the main concepts of economics for 
scrutiny in the light of this modern thing. In the course of doing so he 
gives us something of a natural history of credit itself, beginning with 
emergency “pawnshop” credit, then to recurrent credit of the sort repre- 
sented by the farmer who lives on credit until he sells his crop; thence to 
credit for capital, and finally for the purpose of putting goods into the 
hands of the consumer. Each of these types of credit arises in a typical 
economic community and has its own institutions, ranging from the pawn- 
shop and the professional money-lender to the bank and the finance cor- 
poration. The last-mentioned institution is the credit device for the car- 


rying of goods sold on the instalment plan. 
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With the automobile as a datum, Professor Seligman revives the old 
question of the distinction between luxury and necessity. This leads to 
another fundamental discussion. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the studies on which 
the general discussion is based. The entire second volume consists of ap- 
pendixes, each of which is a monograph on a particular aspect of instal- 
ment selling. The tables and graphs in this volume should be useful to 
those students who are interested in the various types of market commu- 
nities. 

In short, the work surveys in comprehensive manner one of the out- 
standing recent developments in economic life, and uses this survey for 
fundamental economic discussion. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 

UNIVERSITY 


The American Philosophy of Equality. By T. V. SmirH. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 334. 
In a sense this work is an expansion of one section of Professor 
Smith’s earlier book Democratic Way of Life. The core of his present 
essay is the thesis that “individuality given to the social process is a fic- 


tion; individuality acquired in the process is real. Men are what they 
function as.” In the development of this thesis he reviews historically the 
ideas of equality embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the in- 
stitution of slavery, woman’s rights, and certain aspects of the labor 
movement. In this process he rejects as unsafe a philosophy of inequality 
based upon a concept of soul or of human nature as a core of personality 
transcendentally derived and therefore “in fact and by right immune 
from any thoroughgoing social transformation.” He is insistent through- 
out that the philosophy of equality must be realistic, and that “if men are 
not actually equal, they nevertheless ought to be treated more equally 
than they now are,” because since “human nature is dynamic, by such 
treatment men can actually be made more equal than they are.” Hence 
the strong emphasis upon the need for a better system of distributing 
property and income. Professor Smith seems to accept the doctrine of 
“idea-forces,” for he ends his essay with the distinct prophecy that if his 
“account of the genesis and nature of human beings be correct, of this 
one thing we may be assured—that men will not rest, that indeed they 
cannot rest, except in an ever enlarging community of sharable goods.” 
This appeal to more equitable economic distribution rather than to tran- 
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scendental ideals like the “Jewish-Christian compensatory dreams” of 
the Apocalypse, or to metaphysical souls, or to natural rights, indicates 
the temper and point of view of the whole work. It is rich in reference. 
Its inspirations derive from Dewey, Tufts, Walt Whitman, Emerson, 
Royce, and Mead. These influences appear particularly in the sections 
on self. A little more care in proofreading, particularly in the index (e.g., 
Francis Leiber and Pufendeord) would have added to the general excel- 


lence of the volume. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Social Philosophy of William Morris. By ANNA A. vON HELM- 
HOLTZ-PHELAN. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1927. Pp. viii++-207. $3.50. 

It is thirty years since William Morris passed from this earthly stage, 
but his influence as both artist and social reformer is still strong, and per- 
haps even vigorous; consequently Dr. von Helmholtz-Phelan has per- 
formed a useful service in restating his social philosophy. Her study is 
based primarily upon Morris’s own writings, but includes certain stand- 
ard biographies and critical studies. It is the study by an aristo-democrat 
of the awakening of an architect and artist into the social architect, de- 
signer, reformer, lawgiver. It is equally the study of how a fiery, uncom- 
promising soul learns the art of adjustment and compromise in this real- 
istic world of ours, and how such a soul with its utopian zeal came at the 
end to accept even palliative and relief measures for the working classes. 
The author shows clear critical ability and does not accept every word of 
Morris as inspired truth. Her central theme is that Morris held a noble 
ideal of work-happiness which all can understand, an ideal for the right 
of every man to be happy in the labor which Nature compels him to do 
and which Nature intended he should find pleasure in; he had the organic 
conception of society, and withal a passion for the wholeness of life and 
the unity of man’s powers. This is a readable book, and on the whole 
beautifully printed, although two or three terrible misprints (pp. 30, 
168) mar its artistry. A few mis-citations occur. For instance, bulletins 
are referred to as proceeding from the United States “Bureau” of Labor; 
Henry Morley’s compilation is listed as “The Ideal Commonwealth,” and 
important books like Glasier’s William Morris and the Early Days of the 
Socialist Movement are omitted. Nevertheless, Dr. Phelan’s work should 
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prove a valuable bridge for bringing together students of modern social 
reform movements and students of modern English literature. 


ArTHUR J. Topp 
NorRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Social Progress. A Theoretical Survey and Analysis. By Joyce O. 
HERTZLER. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 589. $4.00. 
The author who undertakes to write a book with the title “Social 

Progress” for inclusion in a sociological series is handicapped in advance 
by his title. Social Progress, as Professor Hertzler admits (p. 89), is es- 
sentially a philosophical question; scientific sociology can do no more at 
best than describe some of the forces and processes whereby the kind of 
social changes which most people call “progress” are effected. If a book 
were given the title “Social Values” instead of “Social Progress” it would 
be evident to all thoughtful people that the subject was a philosophical 
one. “Progress” is in fact simply the name given to changes which are 
held to involve an increase of the values generally accepted in a particu- 
lar society. Yet there is apparently a demand for textbooks for use in col- 
lege courses on progress given by departments of sociology. It seems to 
be the opinion of publishers that every current sociological series must 
include a volume on social progress. 

Having due regard to this existing situation, we may credit Professor 
Hertzler with having met the demand for a sociological textbook on 
progress as successfully as was possible in the nature of the case. His 
first five chapters, dealing with the concept of progress, the history of the 
idea of progress, and the criteria of progress, are on the whole very well 
executed, although there is room for argument concerning the proposition 
that “sociology is . . . . a study of social purpose and an experiment 
in directing it,” i.e., sociology is “the science of progress.” Much more 
important contributions to the literature of scientific sociology will be 
made by those who devote themselves to the study of the processes where- 
by social change is effected, without direct reference to the progressive or 
retrogressive character of the changes. 

But there can be little doubt that this book is of just the sort that 
many colleges and universities wish to have taught to their advanced un- 
dergraduates, and it should enjoy a wide sale. 

Fioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Practical Application of Sociology. A Study of the Scope and 
Purpose of Applied Sociology. By HERBERT NEWHARD SHEN- 
TON. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 259. 
$3.50. 

In this volume Professor Shenton is discussing a type of knowledge 
which he describes as ‘applicable sociology.” It will consist, if and when 
it is brought into existence, of a body of principles which are a part of the 
larger body of knowledge called “general sociology.” Applied sociology 
is not social ethics. The determination of ends is a task for “positive phi- 
losophy.” Applicable sociology, on the other hand, is applicable to any 
ends, whether good or bad. The author likewise distinguishes “applied 
sociology” from “social art,” i.e., the specific procedures or technology 
as developed in social work, in business, and in other forms of social 
practice. 

All this is very sound reasoning, although it may be queried whether 
all “general sociology” that is worth preserving at all is not presumptive- 
ly, in the nature of things, “applicable sociology.” Still, it is doubtless 
profitable to all concerned, but particularly to the professorial sociolo- 
gists, to have the scope and possibilities of “applicable sociology” defined 
and discussed as ably as Shenton has discussed them. He makes the per- 
tinent comment that it is very much easier to secure funds for carrying 
out researches which can be shown to have some practical applicability 
than for those which apparently do not. 

The opening chapters of this book are well written and thought-pro- 
voking. The later chapters are uneven and somewhat pedantic. As might 
be expected, the author has been particularly disposed to rely upon Gid- 
dings’ works for suggestions, although he has canvassed a considerable 
range of theoretic and practical literature. A great deal more work might 
profitably be expended upon the preparation of a book of the same char- 
acter as this one. Much has in fact been done in recent years which may 
be regarded as contributions to applicable sociology but which does not 
seem to be known to Shenton. Fiovp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Volkscharakter und Wirtschaft. Ein Wirtschafts-philosophisches 
Essay. By HERMANN Levy. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1926. 
Pp. viii+-128. R.M. 5.60. 
Dr. Levy raises the old question of a Volkscharakter and its relation 
to economic life. His thesis is that the truth lies neither in the formula 
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that culture governs economy nor in the contrary one that economic life 
governs culture, but in the interaction of Volkscharakter and economic 
forces whereby new culture and new economic systems are produced. In 
developing this thesis the author reviews the differences in the economics 
of Catholic and Protestant countries, as well as between Germany and 
England. One is left with a strong feeling that Germany is the cultural 
center of the world, but that it is in danger of being polluted by the bane- 
ful influences of America and England. Germany is the place where peo- 
ple still buy apples and underwear on the merits of each article as deter- 
mined by inspection, and not by trademark or grade. 

It seems to me that the author strikes a more important note when 
he considers incidentally the types of personality arising in the interac- 
tion of culture and economy. In post-war Germany, he tells us, the Rent- 
ner has disappeared. The local patron of the arts and the repertoire actor 
are giving way to the internationally known movie star. Local amateur 
sport yields its place to newspaper spectatorship of commercial sports. 
There is appearing a new type of Spiezzbiirger, or “smart gent,” of the 
mentality of the English clerk, who reads his sporting page, wears the 
latest advertised fashions, and goes to the movies. 

An excursus in this interesting essay suggests that a difference in the 
degree of standardization of life in Germany and England may be due to 
the difference of dominance by their respective economic capitals. Every 
sixth man in England is a Londoner. Paris stands alone in domination of 
France. But Berlin is not the center of Germany in such a sense. Its 
newspapers do not reach the ends of the Republic; it has provincial com- 
petitors who prolong the decentralized cultural and economic life of the 
empire. 

The question of the ultimate effects of a world-economy on the cul- 
ture of various countries and the types of persons produced in each is in- 
deed an interesting and important matter. It merits more than the essay 


type of treatment. EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
UNIVERSITY 


Marx and Lenin: The Science of Revolution. By Max EASTMAN. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. Pp. 267. $2.00. 
This book is highly technical. It is an attack upon the philosophy of 
Hegel as revised by Marx and upheld in theory by Lenin. This philoso- 
phy asserts that the world is inevitably evolving through class struggle 
from capitalism to socialism. In other words, Socialists conceive that they 
are acting in co-operation with an external power. This is an animistic 
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or a religious way of thinking. Eastman would substitute for this philoso- 
phy the idea that there is no inevitability about the coming of socialism. 
It may be possible for able and energetic men to bring in socialism, but 
it will not come in automatically. The mere difficulties of capitalism will 
breed chaos, not socialism, unless determined men control the social proc- 
ess. Eastman shows that while Lenin did lip service to the theory of the 
inevitability of socialism, he actually relied only upon practical means to 
bring it to pass. He was a scientist, not a philosopher. 

Eastman tells a strange thing about Russia. It seems that the soviet 
supports a large number of philosophers engaged in translating the whole 
body of existing knowledge into the terms of dialectic materialism, i.e., 
negation, negation of the negation, and synthesis. The whole scheme of 
soviet education is made to conform to Hegel’s theory of the mind. Ac- 
cording to Eastman, this is a work of obscurantism. One can easily imag- 
ine the hopeless befuddlement resulting from an attempt to translate the 
theories of Einstein into the terms of the Hegelian dialectic. This book is 
an effort to persuade the soviet to substitute modern psychology for its 
early nineteenth-century German philosophy. P. Epwarps 


St. StepHEeN’s CoLLecE 


Spiritual Exercises and Their Results. An Essay in Psychology 
and Comparative Religion. By AELFRIDA TILLYARD. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. viii--216. $2.25. 

There always have been, and probably always will be, a class of peo- 
ple to whom experience is more important than action. These are the 
mystics, the people to whom the spiritual world—that is, the world of re- 
ligious experience—is more real than the physical world. Spiritual exer- 
cises are practices designed to enable a person to withdraw hig attention 
from the thoughts and scenes of everyday life and to bring him into com- 
munion with ultimate reality. 

All the great religions have formulated their special varieties of the 
spiritual exercise, but the exercise, as such, always contains certain defi- 
nite parts or elements. Religious intention is essential to the successful 
performance of the spiritual exercise. Scientific experimentation with it, 
simply as a type of human consciousness, is futile. But in all cases where 
the exercise is practiced by persons with religious intent, a definite se- 
quence of psychical states is observable. 

Miss Tillyard’s book analyzes the spiritual exercises that are prac- 
ticed in the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Christian religions. 
The conclusion reached is that the psychical states are similar in devotees 
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of all these religions. What is different is the interpretation given to them. 

So far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first time that any such 
survey and comparison of these worship methods has been attempted. 
The book is a supplement to the works of Von Hiigel, Inge, and Under- 
hill on mystical religion, without being in any degree comparable to them 
in ability. From the sociological point of view its value is very much les- 
sened by the fact that the only spiritual exercises considered are those 
practiced by religious individuals in isolation. It is to be hoped that the 
author of this volume will follow it with another, dealing with the psy- 
chology of the rituals used in group worship. 


Lyrorp P. Epwarps 
Sr. StepHen’s COLLEGE 


A Short History of Women. By JoHN LANGDON-DaviEs. New 
York: Viking Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+382. $3.00. 

Modern Youth and Marriage. By HENRY NEUMANN (Leader of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture). New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. Pp. xiv-+-148. $1.50. 

There is no reason for perpetuating the fallacy that sound scholar- 
ship must be dull or pedantic. On the other hand, there is no reason why 
scholarship should be watered or debased for so-called popular consump- 
tion. This is the blight of journalistic social science. For some strange 
reason the author of A Short History of Women seems to suffer from 
that blight, for his training in social anthropology should have qualified 
him for more solid work. This book is not really history or science. It is a 
medley of anthropological, biological, and social facts interspersed with 
smart obiter dicta and superficial generalizations. The author attempts, 
but not very successfully, to disarm criticism by announcing that his sub- 
ject matter is controversial, and that he presents only a point of view. 
For this reason he might well have omitted his prophesying in the Epi- 
logue (over which the spirit of Count Keyserling seems to hover). Cer- 
tain equations implied or explicit sound unwarrantably dogmatic, to say 
the least; for example, life—sex; woman—mana; woman’s status—fer- 
tility. Other generalizations are equally flimsy, for example, that the 
family has been so far abolished in America that an official Mother’s Day 
had to be instituted. 

Dr. Neumann examines sympathetically the perplexities and ques- 
tionings of modern youth. The whole spirit of his six brief essays is em- 
bodied in the dedication “To One of the Nameless Many Whose Fidelity 
Keeps Life Wholesome.” He accepts the changing aspect of modern fam- 
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ily life, refuses to believe that revolt means wickedness, stresses the fac- 
tors of responsibility, loyalty, and moral backbone, reiterates the truth 
that following nature does not mean going right, and points out that the 
only real freedom comes through self-control. One of his most direct 
shafts is that the new is not necessarily better than the old, for the new 
can be foolish, too, and some conventions, at least, are still sensible. 
Equally pointed, too, is the observation that old errors tend to dress them- 
selves up as new “science.” This very sensible, brief series of essays 
closes on the optimistic and yet realistic statement that marriage is not 
the only failure and that domestic health is possible even in a sick world 
where the seamy side of sex is constantly played up. Azruvr J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Behavior of Young Children in the Same Family (Harvard 
Studies in Education No. 10). By BLANCHE C. WEILL. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. x-++-220. $3.00. 

This study seeks to test the hypothesis that “The reason for the va- 

rieties of behavior of children in the same family is that they are not all 
reacting to the same family situation, for the situation on the surface is 
alike for all, is in reality a series of separate situations for each individual 
child.” The materials used and presented in the book were the records of 
seventeen families with fifty-nine children, including twenty-five children 
brought to the habit clinics in Boston for help in behavior difficulties. 
Family situations tending to individual maladjustment were classified in 
four general divisions, with many subdivisions: (1) poor personal rela- 
tions; (2) physical and mental disabilities; (3) social and moral malad- 
justments, and (4) economic pressures. This classification is purely ex- 
ternal and formal, and does not grow out of an analysis of the actual 
personal interrelationships in family life. The case studies presented un- 
doubtedly do indicate that “there are differences in the environments of 
each individual member of the families studies,” but the proof hardly 
seems adequate for the further point that “these differences have shown 
themselves potent enough to have been the chief causes of the differences 
of behavior of the various children of the same family.” This is an in- 
triguing hypothesis, and the data in this study may create a presumption 
in its favor, but more adequate study than is given in this monograph is 
necessary to establish it. Dr. Weill has cleared the ground for further 
research in the study of the effect upon child development of the interac- 
tion of personalities within the family. E. W. Burcess 
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Character and the Conduct of Life. By Wutt1am McDovuca tt, 
M.B.; F.R.S. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 
xvi+-394- $3-75- 

This book is avowedly “an essay in practical morals, and is not at all 
concerned with ethical theories.” It ploughs over a great deal of the Mc- 
Dougall psychology, including the familiar list of inborn tendencies and 
several attacks on the Freudian school. It covers, in the main, factors in 
human nature, character, qualities of personality, injunctions to parents 
and children, young people, girls, young men, wives, and husbands. Trial 
marriage, but not birth control, is condemned. Dancing for young mar- 
ried couples is discountenanced. The author dares to put in a word “for 
the harmless necessary ‘damn!’ An expletive relieves tension and does no 
harm.” While certain of the chapters are full of homely common sense, on 
the whole the work is didactic and disappointing. It is a tame book, full 
of allusions but uninspiring to either science or letters. It lacks literary 
charm, in spite of copious quotations from Amiel. Hence it is not in the 
same class as William James’s Talks to Teachers, or one of Royce’s little 


volumes, or Cooley’s recent Life and the Student. 
ArTHuR J. Topp 


NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Highdays and Holidays. By FLORENCE ADAMs and ELIZABETH 
McCarrick. New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 337. 
$2.00. 

Miss Adams and Miss McCarrick, children’s librarians in the New 
York Public Library, have compiled an anthology of verse appropriate 
to the year’s round of “special days” which is far superior to the ordinary 
collection of banalities intended for the young. The authors appear to 
have a feeling both for that which is genuinely poetic and at the same 
time expressive of the memories and sentiments actually existent in this 
our American culture. The section on Lincoln’s Birthday, which contains 
among others selections from Edwin Markham, Walt Whitman, Witter 
Bynner, and Edwin Arlington Robinson, is an example. Older holidays, 
on the other hand, such as Valentine’s Day and May Day, are expressed 
better by verses taken from traditional folklore. It is to be regretted that 
a somewhat more adequate introduction is not included. 


CuIcaco MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
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Economic History of the United States (presented in outline). Reprinted 
from Putnam’s Historical Atlas. By Ropert M. McE troy, Px.D., 
L.L.D., M.A. (Oxon.) (Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth, Professor of 
American History in Oxford University, Fellow of Royal Historical 
Society, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford). New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 86. 

This volume is a capable outline of American economic history. By a 
careful selection of facts the writer is enabled to present the story of American 
economic development with clarity. He stresses the réles of geographic factors, 
the movement of population westward, the disappearance of the pioneer areas, 
the development of machine technology, and the growth of communication and 
transportation. 

In the nature of the case he is forced to give scant treatment to the class 
conflicts, labor, reform, and agrarian movements correlated with the changes in 
technology and economic life which he sketches. 

The book contains some very good maps which show roads, railroads, 
shifts geographically in trade and commerce, etc. It lacks both an index and a 
bibliography. 


The United States of America. Studies in Physical, Regional, Indus- 
trial, and Human Geography. By ALBERT PERRy BricHAM, Sc.D., 
L.H.D., LL.D. (Professor of Geology in Colgate University). Lon- 
don: University of London Press, Ltd., 1927. Pp. x-+-308. $3.00. 


This book is based on a series of lectures delivered at the University of 
London in 1924. Space in the volume is about evenly divided between a discus- 
sion of the geography of the United States and a description of our industry, 
transportation, commerce, population make-up, education, language, traditions, 
government, and the tendencies in American life. The volume is primarily de- 
scriptive. The writer tends toward a rather facile, not to say superficial, op- 
timism in his interpretations of American institutions, tendencies, and prob- 
lems. 

The volume is best in sections dealing with the geography of the United 
States. There are valuable maps and charts, and the text is interesting and 


readable. 


The Office of Indian Affairs. Institute for Government Research, Service 
Monographs of the United States Government No. 48. By Lav- 
RENCE F. SCHMECKEBIER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 


Pp. 14-587. $3.00. 

Dr. Schmeckebier is a political scientist long engaged in research and pub- 
lication for various branches of the federal government. His monograph is 4 
useful compendium of information on our Indian policy and on the organiza- 
tion and work of the Office of Indian Affairs. There is a chapter on the history 
of our military and political relations with the Indians which is not mere his- 
torical whitewashing, an appendix collecting federal legislation dealing with the 
Indians, and an extensive bibliography. There is much material here on the 
development of an institution. 
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Monografia del Departamento de Guatemala. By J. ANTONIO VILLA- 
corTA. Guatemala, Central America: Tipografia Nacional, 1926. 


Pp. 378. 

This is just such an article, very much expanded, as appears in encyclo- 
pedias under the names of states and cities. The subject here is that political 
subdivision of the Repuolic of Guatemala which includes Guatemala City. The 
geography and the demography of each of the municipios making up the de- 
partamento are given in orderly detail. The statistical materials and maps de- 
scribing the capital may serve students of the city. Otherwise the book will be 
chiefly of practical use to North Americans who are going to Guatemala. The 
chapters on ethnology and archeology are superficial. 

The Black Journey: Across Central Africa with the Citroen Expedition. 
By Haarpt and Louis New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1927. Pp. 316. $4.00. 
This is an account, in romantic style, of an automobile trip across Africa, 

from Algeria to the Indian Ocean, a trip made apparently in the interests of 
French colonial policy and perhaps of French automobile makers. The book 
contains little to interest social scientists. It suggests that imperialism may 
take its way on caterpillars, that there is a future for filling stations in Africa, 
and particularly that an immense amount of traveling can be done without see- 
ing and reporting anything significant. To travel among little-known people 
without at all exploring them is a waste. 


The New Democracy. By WALTER E. Weyt. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1912. Reprinted 1912, 1913, 1914, 1916, 1918. Reissued 1927. 


Pp. 357: 

Since the first edition of The New Democracy in 1912 a tremendous vol- 
ume of water has rolled under the bridge: the great war, the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth amendments, immigration restriction, comparative peace in Mexi- 
co, Teapot Dome, Daugherty, Lindbergh. In spite of these episodes the reissue 
of Walter Weyl’s now almost classical statement of democratic meliorism will 
be welcome. Most of its facts are still challenging, and its brilliant style re- 
mains undimmed. 


Some Aspects of the Philosophy of L. T. Hobhouse. By J. A. NICHOLSON. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. XIV, No. 4, 1926. Pp. 86. $1.00. 

The author regards Hobhouse as primarily a philosopher, and in this opin- 
ion most American sociologists probably agree. Hobhouse has had considera- 
ble influence upon sociological thought, however, and many students of the 
history and tendencies of sociology will probably find this able summary of his 
philosophical writings useful. 

Old Houses of New England. By KNowtton Mrxer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. Pp. 346. $5.00. 

This volume is nothing more nor less than it purports to be: a description 
of early houses still standing in New England with a historical commentary on 


the owners and the life of the period. Human interest details are, however, 
rather scanty, the main emphasis being upon architecture. 
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The Psychological Foundations of Management. Edited by Henry C. 
MetTcAaLrFr. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1927. Pp. vii+-3009. 


This book contains a series of articles designed to “point out the contribu- 
tions of industrial psychology to business management and to define the diffi- 
culties of psychological research in the industrial field.” The contributors to 
the book are Henry S. Dennison, Professor C. S. Yoakum, John A. Garvey, H. 
S. Person, Miss M. P. Follett, Dr. Walter Bingham, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, and Dr. Elton Mayo. Some of the more important topics considered are 
leadership, selection and placement, harmony and conciliation, control and 
management, and mental hygiene. These articles, while not profound nor strik- 
ingly original, are very valuable to those unacquainted with the literature in 


this field. 
Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History. By MANDELL Morton Boser. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. x+370. $3.50. 


The painstaking documentation of references gives evidence of a very 
wide and careful reading of Marx’s writings. The author has attempted to work 
out the exact and full content of the various concepts used by Marx, including 
them under the general heads “The Material Basis of Society,” “The Human 
Element in History,” “The Ideological Element,” and “The Trend of History.” 
One has the feeling that the calculation has been worked out to more decimal 
points than the accuracy of the data warrants. The final section of the work is 
devoted to criticism of the theories of Marx, based on the grounds that history 
gives evidence of too many forces in human nature and society to allow so 
simple a disposition of it all as Marx suggests. 

Problems of America. A Group of Articles on Social Adjustment (weekly 
journal). Pittsburgh: Scholastic Publishing Co. Pp. 48. $0.35. 


This is a series of articles published recently in the Scholastic. The au- 
thors are distinguished, but the material they present has very little theoreti- 
cal significance. The following are the topics discussed: “Social Thinking,” by 
E. C. Lindeman”; “Population and Food Supply,” Warren S. Thompson; “Ur- 
ban Congestion and Rural Life,” Edmund deS. Brunner; “Public Health,” 
George E. Vincent; “Eugenics,” Samuel J. Holmes; “Immigration,” William 
W. Husband; “Distribution of Wealth,” Thomas Nixon Carver; “Industrial 
Democracy,” John A. Fitch; “Crime,” Winthrop D. Lane; and “Intolerance,” 


by A. B. Wolfe. 

Proceedings of the Second International Country Life Commission (held 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A., August 
3, 4, 5, and 6, 1927), Bulletin No. 5. English edition issued from 


Michigan State College. Pp. 187. 

This Conference, attended by representatives of twenty-five foreign coun- 
tries and twenty-five American states, is very significant as indicating a world- 
wide interest on the part of educational leaders in the improvement of rural 
life. The addresses show that everywhere social changes are occurring in rural 
regions because of urbanization and modern communication. The desire voiced 
by the Conference is that farming peoples shall more adequately keep pace 
with urban advances in standards of life. To achieve this end, reliance is placed 
in educational methods, with emphasis on research and instruction in rural so- 


ciology. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, H. C. Griffin, and Carl M. 
Rosenquist, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each ab- 
stract is numbered at the end according to the classification in the January issue of 
this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Verbesserte sich der Mensch von Urmenschen bis zum Heutigen? (Is Mod- 
ern Man Better than the Primitive?).—Goodness appears in six successive forms or 
stages, characterized, respectively, by love of self, love of family, love of relatives, 
love of tribe, love of race, and love of humanity. The first two of these are found 
among the lower animals. Among men, the despot shows excessive development of 
the first forms; the genius, of the last. The ordinary man has a fair proportion of 
each, while the criminal is deficient in all. The exercise of goodness consists of the 
performance of definite acts, which, like all acts, are dependent upon brain develop- 
ment. Since the brain develops in the process of evolution and since goodness has 
value for humanity, it will continue to develop —Frans Tél, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, 
LXXXI (Heft 4, 1927), 235-48. (1, 2.) C. M.R. 


The Physiologic Life—We know much less about the factors that affect the 
race than the individual. Modern man is adapted to former rather than present con- 
ditions. He cooks and denatures his food: he lives in an artificially uniform climate; 
he is more subject to pollution and poisoning; he has more stimulants and drugs; he 
has less fear, but more anxiety; he probably leads a less biological sex life; and he is 
subjected to a more continuous nerve strain. A symbiotic relation to infectious dis- 
eases seems likely. He has, in addition, occupied all the land area of the earth, thus 
exposing himself to new climates. Scientific progress may be a menace to the race, 
for some phases of the man-made environment do seem to injure the germ plasm. 
Can study prevent the danger to the race in the future?—-A. J. Carlson, Science, 
XVII (April 6, 1928), 355-60. (I, 2; VIII, 2.) H.C. G. 


Temperament and Social Class.—If we had a sufficiently accurate method of 
investigation we should find a significant statistical consistency of temperament 
among the members of a given social class, and this would be the more marked the 
more important the functions of the class in the general community. This tempera- 
mental consistency most certainly has an innate basis. If this holds good of tempera- 
ment, it probably holds good equally or even more markedly with interests. Tem- 
perament mainly determines how we face the varied situations of life; interest, what 
we select from these situations to deal with, or with what class of situation among 
the many that life presents to us we shall be especially preoccupied. We have a com- 
mon stock of instinctive endowment, but in one social class one set of instinctive tend- 
encies is predominant. In any social group institutions and traditions grow very 
strong and very permanent and pervade a great proportion of the social activities of 
its members, and they also pass into the mental constitution of the members and 
develop in them specialized interests which are innate in the sense in which I am us- 
ing the term. So the persons born into that class are predisposed toward certain oc- 
cupations, certain skills, a certain outlook upon life. This is a double-sided process. 
—F. C. Bartlett, Eugenics Review, XX (April, 1928), 25-28. (I, 2.) H. C. G. 
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Uber das Verstindnis des Kindes fiir den Erwachsenen (Concerning the 
Child’s Understanding of Adults).—An experiment designed to show the extent to 
which children understand adult ideas attempted to compare what children are afraid 
of with what they think adults are afraid of. The children had difficulty in telling 
what adults fear, but they distinguished clearly between the objects of their own 
fear and those of adults’ fear. They ascribed their ideas of fear to experience and to 
phantasy. Fairy tales were found to have great effect in determining fears. The va- 
rious kinds and degrees of fear were not well distinguished, though ability to do this 
increased rapidly with age. On the whole the children lacked judgment and critical 
faculties. The experiment indicates that children do not understand adults as well in 
this field as commonly supposed.—Maria Zillig, Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, 
C.M.R. 


LXII (Heft 1 and 2, 1928), 135-78. (I, 3.) 


Massenwahn (Popular Delusions).—-Taking its illustrations from the attitudes 
of the nations which were the enemies of Germany during the war, this article es- 
says a description of the formation and operation of popular delusions, particularly 
those of a prejudicial nature. These delusions were not, as commonly supposed, the 
product of propaganda; they were inevitable under the circumstances. The propa- 
gandists, the propaganda, and the crimes committed in retaliation for supposed acts 
of inhumanity were all a result of the same causes. Psychoanalytically considered, 
popular delusions are similar to dreams, first, in that they are delusions of normal 
people from which they recover on awakening, and second, in that they represent 
wish-futfilments, e.g., the enemy is always represented as having traits worse than 
one’s own. These delusions are practically impossible to destroy, once they become 
current —Kurt Baschwitz, Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XXV (November, 1927), 
115. (I, 4.) C.M 

Jugendliche nach der Strafhaft (Juveniles after Imprisonment).—The convict 
leaves prison, a society of his equals, where he has learned to fit in, where he has 
heroes and compensations for his feelings of inferiority, and enters a world where he 
does not feel at home and where he must lie to get a job. In some cases youthful de- 
linquents so estranged may be brought back into society through occupational con- 
tacts. Several examples are presented to show how boys who were cruel to animals 
became kind to them and incidentally gave up delinquency after being placed in 
charge of cattle or other animals. In this treatment the animal served as a sort of 
elementary social being in the process of socialization—Oscar Beck, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Individual Psychologie, VI (March-April, 1928), 


Uber Faszination (Concerning Fascination).—Fascination is characterized by 
extreme attentiveness and complete motor inhibition, even paralysis. All ego func- 
tions disappear in the complete absorption in the object. The condition is very much 
like sleep, and easily goes over into hypnosis. A certain form of fascination may also 
exist over long periods, e.g., one is fascinated by a certain person. Fascination may 
take place at a juggler’s performance or at a movie. In this case what the artist calls 
sympathy is equivalent to identification. It must be distinguished from imitation and 
from like response to like stimulus.—Siegfried Bernfeld, Imago, XIV (Heft 1, am 
C.M 


76-87. (I, 4.) 


Thinking in Concert.—The interdependence of men in modern life complicates 
the conditions of their thinking. As group members their thought is often addressed 
to situations within which certain values are dimly emergent, and require the meet- 
ing of diverse sensitivities and purposes in order to come into being. A social prob- 
lem is always immersed in such a situation, and the parties to it react to the situa- 
tion with their whole personalities, and not simply with their intellects. When they 
“interthink” as a group, the promise of their effort turns on the quality of their mu- 
tual stimulations. Group thinking of this sort is a needed corrective of “group con- 
ditioning,” where similarities in social position and function impart to those who 
share them a common mental “set” that limits the range of their perceptions. Thus, 
while no one would impute a “group mind” to small employers as a class, yet one 
may speak of them as forming a “mind group,” with characteristic attitudes and 
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points of view. Discussion under auspices which play up its subtler resources can 
become an episode out of which people find their older attitudes transcended and a 
new orientation among their impelling life-values.—Alfred D. Sheffield, New Repub- 


lic, LIV (March, 1928), 115-17. (I, 4.) CR ee 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Like Father Like Son-in-Law.—Professors Pearson and Lee found that hus- 
band and wife are more alike, in easily measurable physical characteristics, than first 
cousins. There is also an assortive mating of people of nearly equal vitality, as meas- 
ured by the life-span. There is a further tendency for people of like social inheri- 
tance to mate with each other. The behavioristic explanation of this is too superfi- 
cial, and an adequate explanation must seek the biological basis for these facts. The 
apparent absurdity of the overrefined barriers erected by the caste system of India 
should not obscure the fact that the ability to retain superiority when once estab- 
lished is a primary necessity in racial progress, and the mating of like with like is a 
natural law too deep seated and too well established to be set aside by political sys- 
tems. The practice in this country is much more sound biologically. Marriage is as 
severely restricted to members of the same social level as in any other country, but 
individuals change from one level to another according to their ability to demon- 
strate their true worth——Donald F. Jones, Scientific Monthly, XX VI (June, 1928), 
557-60. (II, 1.) H. C. G. 

Recognizing the Homemaker.—Efforts are being made to get in the United 
States census some recognition for the homemaker. If they succeed, millions of wom- 
en who have toiled without titles will no longer be listed as persons of no occupation. 
This gesture for recognition is not to be minimized in importance. It vocalizes the 
vague feeling of unrest which has been swaying women ever since factory, bakery, 
delicatessen, laundry, and electrical appliances simplified the problem of domestic 
efficiency. During the last ten years beneath the froth there has been an undercur- 
rent of sane thinking on the subject of marriage and careers for women. Women’s 


colleges are putting into their curricula experimental courses to help that large pro- 
portion of students who plan to combine marriage and a profession. Instead of less 
co-operation in the home, the plan that provides for the mother’s outside work im- 
plies more. The father must add to the functions of provider and physical fatherhood 
those of homemaking and spiritual parenthood. Home is man’s sphere no less than 
woman’s——Eudora Ramsey Richardson, North American Review, CCXXV Ou une, 


1928), 693-800. (II, 3; VU, 4.) cS. aS 


Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Rise of a Social Taboo.—In the critical pioneer days of the Mormons in 
Utah the grain crop was seriously threatened by a pest of locusts, but the appear- 
ance of large flocks of gulls saved the situation. Now there is a taboo against killing 
these birds, and a monument has been erected to them. There were the following 
stages in the development of the culture complex of the gull: (1) a severe group 
crisis in which group survival is endangered; (2) failure of common-sense (natural- 
istic) techniques; ( 3) turning to God for help (plus working) ; (4) crisis continues to 
grow more alarming in spite of increased efforts and piety; (5) growing despair and 
great emotional disturbance; (6) appearance of gulls, with fear that they too might 
be destroyers, heightens emotional tone; (7) the gulls unexpectedly devour the in- 
sects (the aleatory element in social crisis) ; (8) the saving of the crops and thanks- 
giving to God; (9) the raising of the gull to a place of religious-economic signifi- 
cance and the ’placing of a taboo on its destruction; (10) a legend has grown up 
about the crisis and its solution; (11) final culmination i in an object of veneration and 
communal attention (the monument). The fact that the gulls did not become an ob- 
ject of direct worship—the direction which the interpretation of this experience took 
—was determined by the previous experience by what the anthropologist calls the 
cultural patterns of the group—Kimball Young, Scientific Monthly (May, 1928), 

C. G. 


449-53. (III, x, 2.) 
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Die Fremdsprachen (Foreign Languages).—The Romans learned Greek be- 
cause they admitted the cultural superiority of the Greeks. The later cultural su- 
periority of the Romans and the French led Europe generally to adopt Latin and 
French. Foreign languages are used as one of the means whereby the upper classes 
secure and maintain the distinction between themselves and the lower classes. The 
upper classes of Europe continued to use foreign languages until the rise of the lower 
classes created a demand for the native speech. The discarding of foreign languages 
and teaching them in the common schools has met with great opposition from the 
higher groups of society Vaerting, Kdlner Vierteljahrshefte fur 


(Heft 1, 1928), 45-54. (III, 2; VII, 2.) 


Afghanistan and the Outer World.—Afghanistan is being led, in the face of 
much reluctance in religious circles, to the ways of advanced Western civilization. 
Though its area is larger than France, the population of the country is only slightly 
over six million inhabitants. Some are probably of Aryan stock, though in a remote 
period tribes of Semitic origin entered Afghanistan and founded what is now’ known 
as the Douranni race. With the Islamic invasion, all of the mountain tribes accepted 
the new faith. Their chiefs made frequent conquests in India, sometimes actually 
occupying the throne of Delhi. Under Abdur-Rahman, who received the throne in 
1881, the borders of Afghanistan were closed to European travelers, and a policy of 
strict isolation was followed. This policy was changed by Habib Ullah, his son and 
successor, who constructed good roads to the chief centers and developed trade. The 
coming of motors, the admission of European engineers, and the use of water-power 
are developing the ways of the West. Since the country lacks mineral resources, 
hides, dried fruits, and with the coming of refrigerator trains, fresh fruit, of incom- 
parable value to India, must continue to be the chief exports—George MacMunn, 
Nineteenth Century, CIII (March, 1928), 344-53. (III, 3; VU, 4.) Ce & 


The Irish Migration of the Forties.—A potato economy, population increase, 
famine, and readjustment led to the migrations of the forties. The cycle of prosperi- 
ty ran from prosperity to natural increase and outside additions to those on the soil, 
famine and exgermination, redivision of land among the survivors, and increase. 
People on the margin of subsistence, lacking the capacity to develop new economic 
institutions, are regulated by the Malthusian law. Landlords tend to get rid of peo- 
ple. “Estate migration” forced peasants to leave land for economic reasons, and the 
landlords aided emigrants. Landlessness, rather than the food law, was really at 
fault. The traditional mercantilism and nationalism of the English policy resulted 
in population pressure which reduced people to a spade economy. After famine years 
came change——Francis Morehouse, American Historical Review, XXXIII (April, 


1928), 579-92. (III, 4.) H. C. G. 


Uber laindliche Siedlung (Concerning Farm Settlement).—Settlement on 
farms, or, as it is called, inner colonization, is now being intensively urged on the 
German people by the government, which has provided numerous aids for settlers. 
This movement is in complete accord with the German popuiation policy because it 
will increase that portion of the population which has the best health and the highest 
net increase. Furthermore, a denser population in the country is expected to improve 
social conditions there, and thereby delay the drift to the large cities. It will also 
make possible a greater total population for the nation as a whole.—C. von Dietze, 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CXXVIII (January, 1928), 38-48. 
(IIT, 4; V, 1; VIII, 2.) M. R. 


The State of Riverbank.—Men have imagined utopias, erehwons, and typees in 
the South Seas, or have tried out Brook Farms, Soviets, Zions, and Houses of David 
at great trouble and expense. But in every shantytown in Riverbank projects are 
being tried out daily in communism, anarchy, polygamy, free love, and various 
other innovations. The state of Riverbank is a quasi-communistic commonwealth 
whose territory consists in non-contiguous fragments on both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi from Keokuk to Hannibal. Its industries are fishing, garbage-picking, truck- 
raising, loafing, and bootlegging. Each local unit, known as shantytown, is located 
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between the railroad tracks and the water’s edge on a no man’s land of willow and 
cottonwood, of weed patch, sand bar, and mud flat. The population maintains con- 
tinuity, almost every Riverbanker being the child of a Riverbanker, and more than 
likely the grandchild of one. Each person lives according to his ideas of individual 
expediency, and each shantytown is practically autonomous governmentally. The 
ordinary laws of property, marriage, sanitation, and taxation scarcely touch River- 
bank —Roman Laim, Scribner’s, LX XXIII (March, 1928), 291-303. (III, 6; V, 3.) 
Cy 


Chinese Views of Truth and Justice.—Taxes and family life have been influen- 
tial in determining attitudes toward law, truth, and justice in China. Although the 
Chinese have had longer experience in self-government than any other people, self- 
government was never practiced in any unit larger than the village. The central 
government has concerned itself principally with the collection of tribute, and has 
never had close contact with the people. They have been governed, not from above, 
but by habits formed unconsciously in family life. The Confucian system merely 
reflected the most prominent feature of the life of the times when it emphasized the 
importance of the family as the principal controlling instrument of human conduct. 
Of the five great duties (wu-lun), three pertain to the family, one to government, 
and one to that portion of society which is outside the family. The conservative in- 
fluence of the family makes difficult all attempts at co-operation and explains the 
backwardness of China in communications, harbor improvements, sanitation, and 
other concomitants of enlightenment. The ethics underlying judicial procedure is 
closely allied to the ethics of the family system. If China is to exist in larger units 
than the farm village or military satrapy without reverting to the imperial form of 
government, its people must break their bondage to the village and family point of 
view.—John Earl Baker, Asia, XXVIII (July, 1928), 532-39. (III, 6; VII, 4.) 


Why Chinese Business Is Not Business.—The task of introducing a new form 
of government in China is scarcely more difficult than that of introducing modern 
industry. The use of power is fundamental to the standard of living possible to any 
people. In manufacture alone, the United States has power-driven machinery at 
work equal to three times the effective man-power of China. Obstacles to the intro- 
duction of the steam engine include the cheapness of human labor, the high rate of 
interest, and the prohibitive replacement costs due to poor care given to machinery. 
Confucian etiquette hinders the industrialization of China. The intellectual fetish 
and scholarly etiquette prevent Chinese engineers and executives from keeping their 
influence with the workers, and interfere with effective supervision. The wearer of 
the silk gown cannot free himself from the entanglements of formality. China has 
tried to employ the corporation, but so far without success. Lack of legal protection 
and competent executives, and the tendency of trustees to favor relatives, have con- 
tributed to the failure of Chinese corporations. Industrialization of China will re- 
quire decades of evolution, even if given all possible conscious assistance —John 
Earl Baker, Asia, XXVIII (May, 1928), 390-07. (III, 6; VII, 1, 4.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


_ Fascismen i Norge (Fascism in Norway).—Fascism, a reactionary, aggressive, 
social movement directed against the labor movement of Europe, begins typically 
with a strengthening of the powers of the government and ends with a dictatorship. 
In Norway the movement has taken three forms, each more extreme than the last. 
However, the lack of strong revolutionary tendencies in the Norwegian labor party 
has served to moderate the program of fascistic organizations, so that such profound 
changes as those of Italy and Spain are not likely to take place in Norway.—Hakon 
Meyer, Samtiden, XXXIX (Hefte 2, 1928), 109-17. (IV, 1, 3.) C. M. R. 


_ The American Labor Movement.—The great difference between the labor 
unions of most other countries and that in the United States lies in the fact that the 
latter has confined itself to the historic purposes and methods of organized labor, 
whereas the former has embraced the purposes and methods of a very different move- 
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ment. Though the conflict between capital and labor has nowhere attained greater 
intensity than in the United States, and American unions have fought some of the 
most violent labor wars in modern history, the Marxian doctrine of the class struggle 
has never been seriously accepted by organized labor in America. It is not accidental 
that these methods have been rejected by the American labor movement. It does 
not deny the fact of industrial conflict, but it does deny that employers and em- 
ployed have no interests in common. When the existence of an industry is threatened 
by legislation directed against it, employers and employed quickly discover that they 
have equal interest in combating that legislation. This mutuality of interest is al- 
ways present in industry, though frequently obscured by struggle upon special issues. 
Loss of employment is as serious to the workers as loss of property is to owners, so 
they are vitally concerned in the success of the enterprise in which they are engaged. 
Increasing recognition of this fact is evidenced by the greater demand of the workers 
for an effective voice in management, and by the growing tendency of employers to 
grand that demand, as shown by the numerous experiments that are being tried out. 
—John Spargo, Yale Review, XVII (April, 1928), 499-516. (IV, 1.) H. C. G. 


The African Labour Problem.—Africa is becoming more and more indispensa- 
ble to the rest of the world. The last thirty years have witnessed an enormous in- 
crease in the volume of its foreign trade, though its mineral and agricultural re- 
sources are as yet scarcely touched. The basic condition upon which rests the future 
development of Africa is the solution of its labor problem. While white men have 
supplied the initiative, capital, and organization, practically all the manual work in 
African production has been performed by native labor. The relation between blacks 
and whites is a vital factor in the labor problem. In South Africa the old theory of 
the racial division of labor is breaking down with the appearance of a considerable 
white wage-earning class and with the increasing ability and ambition of the natives. 
The problem of the “poor white” is haunting South African statesmen. Analysis of 
economic tendencies in South Africa plainly indicates that equality of economic op- 
portunity between the white and black races is becoming inevitable. This involves 
the recognition of the position of the native as an integral part of industry, with the 
same right to be paid in accordance with his output and the same right to protection 
by the state. In West Africa, and those portions of Central and East Africa which 
are climatically unfavorable to the white man, native labor holds the entire field, 
skilled and unskilled. The humanitarian notion of developing and protecting the 
native is being recognized as the key to the prosperity of West Africa—Round Ta- 
ble, LXXI (June, 1928), 498-521. (IV, 1, 2; VII, 1.) C. D.C. 


Changing Position of the Jews in Poland.—The position of the Jews has long 
been a thermometer of Poland, for they are more sensitive to social and psychologi- 
cal changes than any other element of Polish life. The defeat of the Jewish parties 
in the recent general election is symptomatic of their present position. The direct 
reason for the defeat was the split between the Jewish parties themselves. Though 
always presenting a united front when their national life is endangered, the Jews give 
way to fighting among themselves once that danger is removed. As many as eight 
different Jewish parties were bitterly struggling among themselves in the parlia- 
mentary election. Whatever its shortcomings in other respects, the Pilsudski régime 
has at least abandoned anti-Semitism as a government policy. The anti-Jewish bait- 
ing, which once was to the Polish press what sport and sex are to American yellow 
journals, has for the most part been stopped. The Jews are now treated like any 
other national minority in Poland. With removal of the old persecutions, the social 
and political life of the Jews broke up into its natural divisions of class and per- 
sonal interests—William Zukerman, Current History, XXVIII (June, 1928), 402-4. 
(TV, 2.) C. D. C. 


The Peopling of Hawaii.—Hawaii constitutes a most interesting racial and geo- 
graphic study. The islands were settled by hardy Polynesian navigators in the fifth 
century A.D. They remained comparatively unknown until the eleventh century, 
when intercourse was maintained between Hawaii, the Marquesas, Society, and Sa- 
moan islands. In 1778 the islands were rediscovered by Captain James Cook. Trade 
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in sandalwood began in the early nineteenth century, followed soon after by the 
whaling industry. Foreign ships brought cholera, smallpox, measles, consumption, 
and blood diseases which wiped out great numbers of the inhabitants. The native 
population declined from 130,313 in 1832 to 62,959 in 1866. Development of agricul- 
ture in the central plains, especially vast sugar and rice plantations, led to demand 
for immigrant laborers. The resulting influx of Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
Portuguese, and other Caucasians has given the territory extraordinary racial com- 
plexity. Three-fourths of the 110,000 Japanese and 90 per cent of the Filipinos and 
Koreans are plantation laborers. The problem of education in the territory is largely 
the problem of Americanizing children whose parents, coming from the Orient, speak 
no English.—O. W. Freeman, Journal of Geography, XXVII (April, 1928), 125-41. 
(IV, 2; V, 4.) C.D. C. 


Polish Messianism: Some Impressions.—In its origin Polish Messianism arose 
out of a suffering nation’s self-introspection. Its philosophy may be considered as a 
conciliation of French spiritualism with mysticism. The central notion is the inti- 
mate association of nationality and personality. A nation is a group of souls bound 
by the national consciousness of a mission to be fulfilled for the benefit of mankind. 
The Polish people today think no more in terms of the Romanticism of the thirties 
and forties of the last century, but in those of present necessities: of the education 
of millions of enfranchised peasants, of needed co-operation with other free peoples 
of Europe. Polish Messianism brings to such problems a spiritual conception of na- 
tionality, the Christian law of remedial suffering and sacrifice as the law of the life 
of nations —W. Caldwell, Contemporary Review, CX XXIII (April, 1928), 484-90. 
(IV, 2.) 


Die judisch-christlichen Mischehen (Jewish-Christian Mixed Marriages).— 
Intermarriage between Jews and Christians was strictly forbidden until recently by 
both groups. Such marriages are now very common, especially where the Jews con- 
stitute a relatively small proportion of the population. Jewish women enter into 
mixed marriages less frequently than do Jewish men; Catholics marry Jews less fre- 
quently than do Protestants. Mixed marriages are more often sterile than others; 
mixed families with children have fewer children. These children are extremely 
variable in physical and mental traits. Divorces are relatively frequent among mixed 
marriages—W. Hanauer, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, XVII (Heft 4, 1928, 513- 
39. (IV, 3; II, 3.) C. M. R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Where Farmers and Laborers Unite-—To Denmark alone belongs the distinc- 
tion of having a government under joint control of the workers from the farms and 
the workers from the cities. Such a government implies an unusual degree of mutual 
understanding between classes commonly in sharp opposition. The unusual training 
provided by the free public schools of the Danes has developed a high degree of in- 
telligence in the field of social and political activities. The government aids material- 
ly in the extensive co-operative societies of farmers and city workers, and by pro- 
viding credit has helped large numbers of families to own farms. Co-operative bank- 
ing and credit associations furnish capital for all social and industrial enterprises that 
the farmer and laborer find advantageous. Government, industry, business, and re- 
ligion are all democratic. Denmark almost alone among European nations seems to 
have no acute and menacing social problems.—J. E. Kirkpatrick, World Tomorrow, 
XI (April, 1928), 176-78. (V, 1; IV, 1; VI, r.) Cm. 


Problems of Constructive Agricultural Co-operation.—Co-operation in western 
Australia received its first impetus by reason of the resentment felt by producers at 
seeing agents becoming rich in handling the produce and requirements of the farm- 
ers. The original system adopted has been the Rochedale plan, though many of the 
pools have later adopted the no-profit plan. Commodity marketing as preached by 
Aaron Sapiro is unsuited to the small pioneering producers of western Australia, 
since few single commodities can afford individual administration costs. Gathered 
together into one large concern, they gain tremendously in power. In the case of 
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wheat, a combination of the two plans, Rochedale and no-profit co-operation, and 
of the two systems, commodity and departmental marketing, has been effectively 
achieved. To deal with farmers’ produce successfully a strong central organization 
is, first of all, essential. The question of subsequent development then becomes one 
of forming local co-operative concerns linked up with the central concern. In such 
matters as butter and cheese factories and flour mills it has been the practice for 
farmers in one locality to erect their own factories and to dispose of their produce 
through a co-operative selling organization ——J. Thompson, Economic Record (Jour- 
nal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand), IV (February, 10928), 
38-45. (V,1; VII, 1.) C2. 
The Fundamental Values of Farm Life.—The fundamental values of farm life 
are not primarily material and economic, but spiritual. High among spiritual values 
is the discipline which farm life affords. In the farm family each member has at 
heart the success of the agricultural enterprise upon which the home depends, and 
learns the lessons of responsibility, loyalty, and mutual helpfulness. Another value 
of the country is its freedom, which lies in the opportunity afforded the country man 
to be himself, to develop individuality, and to escape from being merely the expres- 
sion of the mode. The country offers greater spiritual completeness to the individual 
than does the city. The city is too specialized and the division of labor has gone too 
far for the average man to see life as a whole. It follows that rural people have on 
the whole a more intimate conception of the sincere relationships and personal val- 
ues of everyday experience. Farming is an industry in which there is still a chance 
to work creatively. Finally, the opportunity to get at the heart of nature is a major 
value of rural life. Co-operation is a psycho-social process of the greatest signifi- 
cance, not only because it brings excellent material results, but also because it intensi- 
fies all other spiritual values of the rural community.—Luther L. Bernard, South At- 
lantic Quarterly, XXVII (April, 1928), 142-60. (V, 1; I, 4.) ly Ed 


Great Cities and Their Economic Problems.—In striking contrast with pastoral 
or agricultural occupations is the mature and complex form common throughout the 
civilized world at the present time. The characteristic feature of the latter is a wide- 
spread specialization of economic activities focussed upon towns which serve not 
only as nodal points for exchange of goods and for intercourse, but also as centers of 
intensive production. Towns continue to grow in size because an ever increasing pro- 
portion of activities center where lines of communication converge. The great city, 
or Weltstadt, stands at a meeting place of both regional and international highways. 
The tendency is toward a world-wide “rationalization” of industry organized ulti- 
mately from a few great centers. The great city represents a concentration of human 
activities and forces from all points within the group. The peculiar ringlike arrange- 
ment of secondary towns with reference to all great cities is determined by an inter- 
play of forces in somewhat the same way as is the orbit of a planet with reference to 
the sun. Already the bulk and complexity of cities are creating problems that baf- 
fle solution. These problems fall under the following heads: (1) those concerned 
with securing vital supplies; (2) those arising from traffic congestion and the en- 
forced sprawling of the city over a vast area; and (3) those which concern nervous 
wear and tear on the active inhabitants. Some solution may be found by giving less 
attention to large-scale production, by concentrating the movement of goods in 
transit trade of certain well-defined enclaves and routes, and by imposing drastic re- 
strictions upon certain forms of traffic——-E. M. Shanahan, Economica, XXII (March, 


1928), 51-63. (V, 2.) 


The Calpolli-Barrio in a Present-Day Mexican Pueblo.—Teplotizitan is not a 
primitive society today; it is a folk group in the special sense—an illiterate enclave 
surviving inside a new cultural framework imposed from outside by a literate con- 
quering culture of a very different nature. The local festal and religious organization 
(of the old calpollit), conflicting with no pattern imposed from outside by Spanish 
culture, persists in the barrio, altered so far as required by other cultural changes. 
The barrios are place units, but tend to include groups of uninterrupted family lines 
tracing descent through the father’s side. The barrio is of great importance in the 
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religious organization and social interplay of the community. The barrios have ob- 
viously different cultures, and the members of a barrio tend to think and act alike. 
In a large measure this is because of the unifying and centralizing influence of the 
chapel and its saint, with the attendant co-operative work and play.—Robert Red- 
field, American Anthropologist, XXX (April-June, 1928), 282-94. (V, 3) 


C. G. 


Some Population Gradients in the United States.—Population gradients and 
their relation to the basic topography suggest a fertile field of co-operative research 
among American geographers, agricultural experts, and students of population. A 
journey of one hundred miles in any direction almost anywhere in the country will 
reveal noteworthy differences in population density due fundamentally to variations 
in topography, fertility, and climate. An example which involves rural as well as ur- 
ban population is found in Texas. East of the Balcones Escarpment lies one of the 
greatest cotton-producing districts in the country, with a rural population rivaling 
that of Illinois, while to the west lies the rocky Edwards Plateau maintaining a 
sparse population consisting mainly of poor whites, or “hill billies.” Other sharp 
contrasts are afforded by the front-range region of Colorado, the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, southern Illinois, and eastern Tennessee. It is clear that further expansion 
of population into disticts of less favorable topography and humidity can be made 
only as a result of pressure, of dynamic cultural change, improvement of technique, 
and with some diminution of certainty of livelihood at the present standard of liv- 
ing—A. B. Wolfe, Geographical Review, XVIII (April, 1928), 291-301. (V, 4; 
III, 4.) 

VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


State Control of Education.—The state should be an active social agency for 
the physical, moral, intellectual, and industrial betterment of all, without regard to 
economic or social status. Such a purpose involves the establishment, maintenance, 
and direction of a school system, to promote which all American states have set up 
at one time or another some form of central administrative control. Centralized 
control by state departments of education began when states offered financial aid to 
local schools on condition that they conform to certain standardized requirements. 
Although the chief state school officer is the nominal head of its school system, often 
his salary is less than those of many city superintendents. Seventeen states prescribe 
no qualifications whatever for the office. Until recently the duties of state superin- 
tendent or commissioner of education have been merely clerical, exhortatory, and 
advisory, but his powers are being rapidly enlarged to include selection of textbooks, 
organization of courses of study, formulation of policies of school finance, certifica- 
tion of teachers, interpretation of school laws, and other vital educational matters. 
The increased duties of this office indicate the change from localism to centralization 
in public education Edgar W. Knight, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVII (January, 
1928), 16-28. (VI, 3.) Cc. D.C. 


Education in Germany Today.—Although significant changes have been made 
in the school systems of most countries since the war, nowhere have more signifi- 
cant reforms been introduced than in Germany. The absence of military drill and 
exercises in present German schools is in strong contrast with those of pre-war days, 
and with English public schools, which are now nearly all organized into O.T.C. 
units. The youth of Germany were among the leaders for a thoroughgoing educa- 
tional reform. Largely through their influence a great Federal Educational Council 
was held in Berlin in 1920. A radical change was the adoption of the Grundschule, 
which all children between the ages of six and ten must attend. After 1929 all pri- 
vate preparatory schools for children between these ages must be abolished. The 
subjects of study are religion, community study, German, arithmetic, singing, draw- 
ing, gymnastics, and for the girls, needlework. There are no fixed periods of in- 
struction, and integration of the work is left to the teacher. On finishing the Grund- 
schule a pupil may continue in the elementary school or he may enter the Mittel- 
Schule, a six-year course preparing for commerce and agriculture. By means of the 
Aujfbauschule the talented pupil may pass from the seventh year of the elementary 
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school to one of the four types of secondary schools. The new system is achieving a 
new spiritual, cultural, and educational unity Stephen P. Cabot, Atlantic Monthly, 
CXLI (May, 1928), 686-96. (VI, 3; VII, 2.) Cae 


The Relation of Play and Recreation to the Social Hygiene Program.—Both 
recreative activities and sex relationships are problems of behavior; and behavior is 
governed by two principal factors: satisfactions immediate or remote, that are inher- 
ent for the individual in the contemplation or performance of a given act, and what 
Professor Sumner calls the mores or folkways of the group. One very potent folk 
belief is that pre-marital sex experience is a physiological necessity. This belief 
has persisted in spite of the relatively high degree of education of the believers. 
Play builds up the fundamental nervous system, muscle strength and control, stim- 
ulates the endocrines, and makes it possible to do a great amount of work with 
interest and with the minimum of fatigue. It develops habits of concentration 
and persistence in spite of failure, develops will power, teaches one to solve situa- 
tions, to make decisions, and then to act, develops leadership, confers a sense of 
achievement and adequacy. It has social values because it develops group con- 
sciousness as opposed to individualism. It teaches co-operation and team play, de- 
velops loyalty and a willingness to work for the group. Play is thus useful in build- 
ing up a desirable sex ethic—Joseph E. Raycroft, Journal of Social Hygiene, XIV 
(May, 1928), 263-70. (VI, 4; II, 1.) H. C. G. 


Newspaper Mass Production.—Even though the true journalist insists upon 
viewing his vocation as a profession, the task of producing daily newspapers suc- 
cessfully is today a most complex operation, involving the superimposing of profes- 
sional efforts upon a solid business foundation. The business aspects of this opera- 
tion are amenable to the economic laws that determine success or failure in any com- 
mercial endeavor. With the realization of this fact has come the development of 
group operation of individual newspaper properties—scientific mass production ap- 
plied to newspaper making. “Chain journalism” is the editing and operation of a 
group of newspapers in different cities by a single corporation with centralized con- 
trol. Chain operation makes for financial stability, economic independence, and pro- 
tection of the local unit from domination by large advertisers, public utilities, or 
other interests. The passing of personal journalism, while costing us some picturesque 
characters, has its compensations. In a democracy enlightenment and education by 
the press are needed more than self-appointed leadership. Chain newspaper devel- 
opment does not mean journalistic monopoly, but it does signify recognition of the 
passing of personal journalism.—Roy W. Howard, North American Review, CCXXV 
(April, 1928), 420-24. (VI, 7; VII, 1.) Cc. D.C. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Die soziale Schichtung der Erwerbstitigen im Zeitalter der Dampfmaschine 
und in dem der Elektrizitet (The Social Stratification of the Workers in the Time 
of the Steam Engine and in That of Electricity).—The technique of production has 
been observed to exert a profound influence upon the relative size of certain eco- 
nomic groups. Thus the use of electrical machinery greatly increases the relative 
number of persons employed in a supervisory capacity and decreases the relative 
number of unskilled laborers. The steam engine, by concentrating vast quantities of 
power in a small area, brought about a corresponding concentration of workers, fol- 
lowed by minute division of labor and the development of a proletariat —Paul 
Krische, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie und Soziologie, IV (March, 1928), 11-18. 
(VII, 1.) C. M. R. 


Den kooperativa Rérelsen i Finland (The Co-operative Movement in Fin- 
land).—In spite of its newness, the co-operative movement is very strongly devel- 
oped in Finland, both with respect to production and consumption. The latter form 
is largely confined to the cities, while the former is more common on the farms. The 
greatest handicap has been lack of capital, but this is benig remedied by co- operative 
savings accounts. Membership is recruited through advertisements, exhibitions, and 
other propaganda.—J. W. Keto, Nordisk Tidskrift, IV (Haft 1-2, 1928), 8)» 03-205 
(VII, 1.) 
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Collectivist Industry in Russia.—Russia is a collectivist state. The experiments 
in pure communism have almost altogether disappeared, not even Russian human 
nature being able to stand the strain of a moneyless, strictly equalitarian economy. 
The bulk of factory production is handled by great quasi-independent state trusts, 
nearer perhaps to state capitalism than state socialism. Transportation, communica- 
tion, the mails, super-power, are government monopolies, and, like our post-office 
department, experiments in state socialism. Ninety per cent of agricultural production 
is in the hands of the peasant as a private trader. Distribution is in the hands of the 
co-operative, of the government, and of the private trader, with the first two in- 
creasingly outbalancing the last. The co-operatives are no longer part of the state 
mechanism, but, like the trade unions, now function as independent organizations. 
The state planning commission attempts to harness the whole of Russian economic 
life to a definite program, and sets up quotas of production for each branch to meet, 
five years in advance. In 1927 the trust mechanism as a whole exceeded pre-war 
output by nearly 10 per cent. However, the quality of goods is still inferior to that 
of 1913. Deplorable as it may appear to orthodox thinkers, the Russian enterprise 
is going up- rather than downhill—Stuart Chase, Asia, XXVIII (May, 1928), 368- 
73. (VII, 1, 4.) G 


America and Scientific Leadership.—Although American institutions of higher 
learning have more living graduates than have similar institutions in all other coun- 
tries, they have failed to give us pre-eminence in fundamental scientific research. Of 
the eighty Nobel awards made to date, American scientists have received five, while 
twenty-three went to Germany, twelve to Great Britain, eleven to France, and six to 
the Netherlands. One reason for this low rank in the highest achievements of pure 
science is the emphasis our colleges and universities put on “mass production” and 
the average. Another is the pressure for quick financial returns and practical eco- 
nomic results. Nearly one thousand industrial research laboratories, interested pri- 
marily in immediate returns, compete for the services of young scientists in the Unit- 
ed States. The newness of our country, the demands on applied science in develép- 
ing our industries and agricultural lands, and the instability due to constant influx of 
immigration and shifts in population have been unfavorable to fundamental research. 
The problem of extending such research in this country involves the provision of 
more adequate physical opportunity for the research worker, and an education that 
stimulates the development of curiosity and imagination—William M. Jardine, At- 
lantic Monthly, CXLI (June, 1928), 840-45. (VII, 2; III, 6.) of Ed 


Modern Religion and American Citizenship.—Religion requires a theory of 
man as well as a theory of God. Orthodox religions with antiquated and inadequate 
doctrines of God may live on simply by virtue of the accuracy of their doctrines of 
man. The difficulty in America between church and state is that we have two rival 
doctrines of man which are mutually exclusive. Uniform fundamentalism faces hu- 
man nature in a minatory mood. American citizenship, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially naturalistic, if not frankly pagan, in its doctrine of man. Neither one of these 
doctrines can suffice the future. Church and state alike need a common theory of 
human nature upon which both may build with confidence and reasonable hope.— 
Willard L. Sperry, Yale Review, XVII (April, 1928), 417-30. (VII, 2; IV, 3, 4.) 

H.C. G. 


Vom ndchsten Krieg (On the Next War).—In spite of disarmament confer- 
ences and the like, war is quite possible, for Europe was never better armed than at 
present, nor more active in military preparation. But the next war will be a war of 
technicians, not of armies. Other things being equal, the wealthiest country will win, 
since great resources will be required for the production of war machinery. The 
increased importance of the noncombatant population will necessitate more attention 
to maintenance of the morale of civilians and will change the objective of attack. 
Instead of attacking the army, the enemy will send aeroplanes with poison-gas bombs 
to kill or terrorize the people in large cities. There is no longer any doubt as to the 
danger and deadliness of poison gas. Several European countries are perfecting de- 
fenses designed to meet attacks in which it may be used. Some difficulty in organiz- 
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ing the civilian population for the next war may be expected, on account of the ex- 
traordinary strength of pacifism; but if armies are not necessary, the refusal to take 
an active part in war may be of less significance than formerly.—Franz Carl Endres, 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LIX (Heft 1, 1928), 74. Wy 4.) 
-M.R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Die kriminalistische Bedeutung des Schlafes (The Criminalistic Significance 
of Sleep).—Testimony based upon observations made while asleep or partially so is 
very unreliable, while lack of sleep does not affect the accuracy of testimony unless 
the witness is much fatigued. Utterances of suspected persons made during sleep 
have been used as evidence against them, but there is grave doubt as to the validity 
of this procedure. Attempts to hypnotize, chloroform, or attack sleeping persons 
without waking them have practically always failed. Occasionally crimes are com- 
mitted by somnambulists or by persons in pathological states resembling sleep. 
Crimes of omission, such as neglect of duty by the soldier or the railway employee, 
are sometimes the result of great loss of sleep.—A. Hiibner, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, 


LXXXI (Heft 2-3, 1927), 86-101. (VIII, 1.) 


Verbrecher und Dirne (Criminal and Prostitute).—Out of the attempts of 
natural science and of sociology to discover a criminal type has come a socio-biolog- 
ical criminology. But the study of criminalistic tendencies of individuals is less im- 
portant than the characterization, description, and evaluation of the milieu. Only 
by a consideration of the milieu can we recognize the object of our chief interest, the 
professional criminal. The same environment which produces criminals also pro- 
duces prostitutes, but the classes are neither equal nor parallel. Their likeness lies in 
their social harmfulness, and their common bond is the procurer—Hugo Weinberger, 
Archiv fiir Kriminologie, LX XXI (Heft 1, 1927), 33-37. (VIII, 1.) C. M. R. 


Zur Frage der Kriminaltelepathie (On the Question of Criminal Telepathy). 
—Occultism becomes of interest to the criminologist when, as in a recent case in Ger- 
many, a man is accused of obtaining money under false pretenses by practices in- 
volving clairvoyance, ostensibly for the purpose of solving crimes. In order to decide 
the question of guilt or innocence in such a case it is necessary first to decide whether 
or not occultism has a scientific basis, and second, whether or not the defendant 
acted in good faith—Albert Hellwig, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, LXXXI (Heft 2-3, 
1927), 102-40. (VIII, 1.) C.M.R. 


Zur Psychobiologie des Verbrechers (On the Psychobiology of the Criminal). 
—Psycho-biologically speaking, man is a system of nervous reflexes. These reflexes 
are subject to processes of development and degeneration beginning before birth and 
continuing until death. The criminal is either neurotic or psychotic, that is, his re- 
flexes are wholly or in part retarded in their development. Neuroses and psychoses 
are of various kinds, recognizable by the emotions involved, and not all of them show 
criminal tendencies. This view of the nature of crime necessitates a changed view 
of the theory and value of punishment.—Hans Lungwitz, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, 
LXXXI (Heft 4, 1927), 207-15. (VIII, 1; VIII, 4.) C. M. R. 


The Psychopathology of the Juvenile Delinquent.—Delinquency is a protest 
against the existing social order, since the delinquent child is merely making a normal 
response to an improper situation. For some reason he has been unable to make 
contact with the social world. Deformities often play a réle in isolating the child, 
as do also illegitimacy and lack of parental affection. Education is therefore the ob- 
vious remedy, and the school offers the best opportunity as a place for the estab- 
lishment of a psychiatric guidance clinic—W. Béran Wolfe, Internationale Zeitschri{t 
fiir Individual Psychologie, VI (March-April, 1928), 121-30. (VIII, 1; Lt, . 


Uber einige Nebenfragen des Bevélkerungswesens (Concerning Some Ques- 
tions Incidental to the Population Problem).—The question of the actual length of 
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generations is difficult of solution because data are difficult to secure, because the 
meaning of the term is not clear, because generations of men and women and of 
first and last children are of different lengths, and because illegitimacy cannot be 
taken into account. To avoid some of these difficulties the generation is arbitrarily 
taken as the time between the birth of the father and of the oldest legitimate mar- 
ried son. A fairly extensive investigation shows great variety in the length of genera- 
tions among the several social classes and occupational groups at different times, but 
the personal factor affects these so erratically that valid conclusions as to the aver- 
age length of generations for any group or any time cannot be drawn.—Herman von 
Schullern-Schratthofen, Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, CX XVIII 
(January, 1928), 49-75. (VIII, 2; ITI, 6.) C. M. R. 


Geburtenriickgang (The Falling Birth-Rate).—The fears of overpopulation 
which spread over Europe at the close of the eighteenth century have now been re- 
placed by fear of depopulation. The history of past civilizations, Babylonia, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and others, shows that with advancing culture the birth-rate falls 
below the death-rate, so that at last the civilization gives way to barbarism. Recent 
figures indicate that the birth-rate is decreasing most rapidly in the most civilized 
countries and, of course, among the members of the white race. A colored invasion 
of Western Europe is not at all improbable if this tendency is not checked. Among 
the remedies suggested are education for duty to race and nation, a tax on single 
persons and tax exemption for large families, material aid for mothers, poor children, 
and illegitimates, restriction of vote to mothers only, and opposition to the city 
drift, alcoholism, immorality, divorce, and emancipation of women.—Richard Kor- 
herr, Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XXV (December, 1927), 155-90. (VIII, 


Die Bevélkerungsentwicklung 1925-28 (The Increase of Population 1925-28). 
—The population of the earth has increased by 45,000,000 during the last three years, 
or at the rate of about 8 per cent a year as against 9 per cent in the years immediate- 
ly preceding the war. There are now 112,000,000, or 6.2 per cent more people on the 
earth than there were at the middle of 1914 or the beginning of 1920, at which times 
the earth’s population totals were the same. Europe has gained ¢ per cent annually 
during the last three years as compared with 13 per cent before 1914. Some coun- 
tries, e.g., France and Austria, have fewer people in the same area than they had in 
1914. The greatest change in vital statistics is found in the fall of the birth-rate in 
Western countries. For example, the birth-rates in 1926 for several European coun- 
tries were as follows: France, 18.8; Great Britain, 18.3; Switzerland, 18.2; Esthonia, 
17.7; Sweden, 16.9—Alois Fischer, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, V (April, 1928), 335- 
47. (VIII, 2.) C. M. R. 


The Theory of Population.—The theory of population, viewed as a part of 
general economic theory, is still full of gaps and ambiguities. The problem of hu- 
man numbers stands a little apart from other problems in economics. It is logically 
separate, for example, from the problem of the best form of economic organization, 
since the problem of numbers continues to exist under socialism or any alternative 
system of economic and social relationships. From the point of view of the econo- 
mist, the theory of population has two chief branches. The first deals with causes 
determining the growth or decline of numbers; the second is the theory of the rela- 
tions between economic welfare and changes in numbers. The first rests mainly on 
a statistical, inductive basis, while the second branch offers more scope for deduc- 
tive reasoning. Maladjustment of population is a function of two variables, actual 
and optimum numbers. If A represents actual numbers and O the optimum and M 
the degree of maladjustment, then M =4° . Positive values of M indicate over- 
population; negative values, underpopulation. Over a period of time, either A or O 
may change while the other remains constant, or both may change either in the same 
or in opposite directions. Since there is no natural harmony between these two varia- 
bles, our practical aim must be a harmony deliberately contrived—Hugh Dalton, 
Economica, XXII (March, 1928), 28-so. (VIII, 2; VII, 1.) .a.& 
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Arbeitsschutz fiir Jugendliche (Labor Protection for Youth).—In recent years 
there has been a vast increase in the amount of legislation designed to protect youth 
in all its activities. This has been particularly true with regard to labor. Child labor 
laws were passed in Prussia in 1839, but they remained practically unchanged until 
after the war. Now it is proposed to establish a regular eight-hour day, to prohibit 
night work for all persons under eighteen, and to provide for an annual vacation of 
two to three weeks in the country.—Walter Maschke, Die Arbeit, V (March, 1928), 
49-158. (VIII, 3.) C. M. R. 


Die Verstaatlichung des Aerzestandes: ein sittliche Forderung (The Sociali- 
zation of Medicine: A Moral Necessity).—It is manifestly immoral for so large a 
class as that of the physicians and surgeons to profit directly from the pain and suf- 
fering of their patients. A number of remediable evils are attributable to this condi- 
tion. The low economic status of many physicians forces them to welcome serious 
epidemics and to object to the introduction of newly discovered, effective remedies. 
Often they are tempted into engaging in practices which are illegal as well as unethi- 
cal. Conspiracies to profit at the expense of the public are sometimes entered into 
by chemical manufacturing concerns with physicians, who agree to recommend cer- 
tain remedies for a share in the proceeds of their sale. The socialization of medicine 
would remove most of these evils, since it would make the physicians primarily inter- 
ested in prevention of disease, rather than fostering it. One of the methods by which 
this could be achieved is through the division of the whole country into districts of 
suitable size, assigning a certain number of physicians to each and holding them re- 
sponsible for the health of all the people in their respective districts Walter Gmelin, 
Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, XX (Heft 1, 1927), 28-51. ae 3.) 

. MLR. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Experimente zur Soziologie (Experiments in Sociology).—This article de- 
scribes an attempt to measure the strength of the altruistic impulse and the degree of 
correspondence between altruistic words and altruistic deeds. Children were found to 
work harder for themselves than for others. Students were asked to give money for 
a calculating machine for their class, for the relief of students who would otherwise 
have to leave school on account of economic losses sustained in the Mississippi flood, 
and for the relief of Chinese and Russian students suffering from starvation. The 
first project, though comparatively trivial, received more money than either of the 
others, although the last involved the saving of lives. In a subsequent experiment 
the same students expressed themselves verbally much more altruistically than the 
amount and distribution of their gifts had indicated. A knowledge of the correlation 
between acts and words in altruistic movements will be of great value in dealing 
with international relationships:—Pitirim A. Sorokin, Zeitschrift fiir Viélker psycholo- 
gie und Soziologie, IV (March, 1928), 1-10. (IX, 2.) C. M. R. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Our Hidden Cities.—Early projects in social research in the United States were 
both a consequence of a mounting social spirit in the American democracy and 4 
contribution to it. Changes in the old social philosophy of individualism have im- 
pelled us to get at facts and to make them common knowledge. The social sciences 
were for long the cinderellas of our universities and colleges; and it was not until to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century that they gathered strength as professional 
bodies. This delayed the development of social research, but at the same time guard- 
ed its beginnings from academic cramp. We are also indebted to European sources 
for this movement. From England the charity organization movement spread to the 
United States, where these societies came to study their cases as clues to social ac- 
tion. By the nineties American students were returning from German universities 
full of the inductive method of studying social and economic problems, and special- 
ization. From East London young Americans brought back the settlement move- 
ment. The Pittsburgh survey brought together the experience and methodology of 
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these specialized lines of research. This American development took shape along 
French lines. Paralleling the survey movement has gone forward the work of re- 
search under the aegis of the sociologists—notably Giddings, with his original con- 
cepts and scientific method, Park and Burgess, with their psychological and organic 
approach to group life, and others. Slightly antedating the Pittsburgh survey was 
the birth of the Municipal Research Movement and city and regional planning.— 
Paul U. Kellog, Survey Graphic, LX (July 1, 1928), 391-03, 409-11. i) 


Cc. G. 


The Significance and Use of Data in the Social Sciences.—Fundamentally the 
processes in all sciences have the same function—the acquisition of knowledge and 
its application to the affairs of the human race. Science is built up, brick upon brick, 
by the securing of data and its interpretation by logical reasoning. The field of so- 
cial phenomena requires the development of methods of investigation, systems of 
measurement and comparison, experimental apparatus, and a technique peculiar to 
itself. The data used in the social sciences are divided into two classes: qualitative 
and quantitative. Qualitative data are factors, elements, or conditions observed to 
exist in phenomena the relative value of which have not been measurably stated. 
Quantitative data are those which have been subjected to intensive analysis and their 
comparative force in a phenomenon defined and measured. The principal difficulty 
in social science is the creation of quantitatively stated data. Such data have been 
developed, in varying degrees, by the statistical method, the case study method, ob- 
servation, and experimentation. Quantitative statement of psychological factors and 
experimentation in many social phenomena are most needed.—John Candler Cobb, 
Economic Journal (Journal of the Royal Economic Society), XX XVIII (March, 
1928), 63-75. (X, 2; IX, 1.) Cac 


The Nature of Historical Repetition.—It is admitted that history’s task is to re- 
cover the past and present it in perspective. But should history be so written as to 
serve as a guide to the future? The idea that history repeats itself in cycles still has 
some vogue in a modified form. Only recently has the belief that history never re- 
peats itself displaced the idea that a sufficient knowledge of natural laws would ex- 
plain history. If history is a science at all, it is a branch of biology, studying the 
reactions of time and circumstance upon the bodies and minds of the human race. 
History repeats itself with a difference. The historian must be an expert in mathe- 
matical historics to resolve a complex event into its several component factors. His- 
tory can be written adequately only by those who are great scholars and great stu- 
dents of the life-sciences. It is not true that history never repeats itself; but its study 
has other uses than predicting events—E. W. Adams, History, XII (Number 48, 
289-98. (X, 2.) H. C. G. 


English Political Economy.—The comparative insularity of British economics 
would have been its undoing if it had not had within itself lasting resources of vital 
strength. English political economy, far from being created in vacuo, developed out 
of attempts to deal intelligently with practical concerns, such as the economic prob- 
lems growing out of the Napoleonic wars. Contrary to the views of critics and some 
defenders, it has never been in any real sense deductive or a priori, and has never put 
a very heavy burden upon the economic man. A mechanistic or contractual, as con- 
trasted with an historical or institutional, view of the structure of economic society 
has determined its method. The most promising recent development in economics is 
the increasing use of statistics. The statistician brings new facts into view, and helps 
us to test, not the truth, but the significance of our theorems. Expectations of en- 
thusiasts who believe statistical methods will usher in the dawn of a completely new 
day in economics are bound to be disappointed. The empirical foundations of sci- 
entific knowledge are not made up of separate bits supported by the observation of 
a series of detached facts. A system concerned merely with the relations of variables 
which are defined only by their mathematical attributes is not economics any more 
than pure mathematics is mechanics. The final terms of every chain of economic in- 
ferences reach out into other systems of relations, often non-economic in character, 
and it is from these relations that they get their meaning.—Allyn A. Young, Eco- 
nomica, XXII (March, 1928), 1-15. (X, 2, 3.) Cc. bec. 
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Volk, Familie, und Statistik (People, Families, and Statistics).—Germany 
lost through the effects of the war by deaths, by lowered birth-rates, and by aliena- 
tion of territory a total of more than twelve million people. This loss is so great 
that with present tendencies to low birth-rates the country will never recover from 
it. If existing trends continue, Germany will have a population of 67,500,000 by 
1950, which will fall to 63,000,000 by 1975; and continue falling. The marriage rate 
is very high, but the fecundity of marriages has fallen by half since 1900. All social 
classes are affected. An active population policy, centering its attention on the family 
and its problems, will be necessary if the German people are to save themselves from 
suicide—F. Biirgdorfer, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv (Heft 3, 1927), 12> 54 60. 
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